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THE GHOST. 

BOOK IV. 

Tms fourth book of the Ghost, is at once the most careless as 
it is the longest of Cburchiirs compositions. It is also the 
most obscure and indistinct in its allusions, the minute eluci- 
dation of which would not repay the labour either of the in- 
vestigation or of perusal when the information should have 
been dbtained. 

The principal characters are the civic authorities of London, 
and who ever cared, or now cares beyond the one year of 
office for the entire staflf from my Lord Mayor downwards to 
Mr. Common Hunt; their dignity is as evanescent as the wit 
which each successive Mayor facetiously inflicts upon the 
wretched prisoners in the justice room, eliciting the ready and 
obedient laughter of the attendant officers and clerks, and 
duly recorded, par parenthese, in the report of the interesting 
proceeding of the removal of a pauper, or the conviction of a 
cab-man. 

The coronation of George HI. forming a prominent feature 
of the poem, and several of the incidents which really then 
occurred, being repeatedly adverted to in it, we have, to save 
the trouble of particular pbservations, subjoined an account 
of the ceremonial, as it appeared in the periodicals of the day 
in the form of a letter, which is so amusingly graphic as at the 
time to hnve been considered, as it purports to be, the genu- 
ine epistle of a spectator to his country friends, bearing no 
alight resemblance to De Foe's familiar style, particularly in 
his account of the Plague. 

I«BTTEB FROM MB. JAMES HEMINO TO A FRIEND IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

Sib, 

As the firiendship of Mr. RoUes, who had procured me a 
^•ss ticket, enabled me to be present both in the hall and in 
the abbey; and as I had a fine view of the procession out of 
YOL. in, 1 
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BOOK IV. 

This fourth book of the Ghost, is at once the most careless as 
it is the longest of Cburchiirs compositions. It is also the 
most obscure and indistinct in its allusions, the minut« eluci> 
dation of which would not repay the labour either of the in- 
-vestigation or of perusal when the information should have 
been Obtained. 

The principal characters are the civic authorities of London, 
and who ever cared, or now cares beyond the one year of 
office for the entire staff from my Lord Mayor downwards to 
Mr. Common Hunt; their dignity is as evanescent as the wit 
which each successive Mayor facetiously inflicts upon the 
wretched prisoners in the justice room, eliciting the ready and 
obedient laughter of the attendant officers and clerks, and 
duly recorded, par parenthese, in the report of the interesting 
proceeding of the removal of a pauper, or the conviction of a 
cab-man. 

The coronation of George in. forming a prominent feature 
of the poem, and several of the incidents which really then 
occurred, being repeatedly adverted to in it, we have, to save 
the trouble of particular pbservations, subjoined an account 
of the ceremonial, as it appeared in the periodicals of the day 
in the form of a letter, which is so amusingly graphic as at the 
time to have been considered, as it purports to be, the genu- 
ine epistle of a spectator to his country friends, bearing no 
slight resemblance to De Foe's familiar style, particularly in 
his account of the Plague. 

LETTEB FBOM MR. JAMES HEMING TO A FRIEND IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

Sir, 

As the friendship of Mr. RoUes, who had procured me a 
^ass ticket, enabled me to be present both in the hall and in 
the abbey; and as I had a fine view of the procession out of 
TOL. III. 1 



Z THE GHOST. 

doors, from a one-pair-of-stairs room, which your neighbour 
Sn* Edward had hired at the small price of one hundred 
gnineas, on purpose to oblige his acquaintance, I will en- 
deavour to give you as minute an account as I can of all the 
particular; omitted in the public papers. First then, conceive 
to yourself the fronts of the houses in all the streets, that 
could command the least point of view, lined with scaffolding, 
like so many galleries or boxes, raised one above another to 
the very roofs. These were covered with carpets and cloths 
of different colours, which presented a pleasant variety to the 
eye ; and if you consider the brilliant appearance of the spec- 
tators who were seated in them (many being richly drest) 
you will easily imagine that it was no indifferent part of the 
show. The mob underneath made a pretty contrast to the 
rest of the company. Add to this, that though we had nothing 
but wet and cloudy weather for some time before, the day 
cleared up, and the stm shone auspiciously, as if it were in 
compliment to the grand festival. Had it rained, half the 
spectators were so exalted, that they could not have seen the 
ceremony, as a temporary roof put over the platform, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the weather, was exceeding low. 
This roof was covered with a kind of sail-cloth ; which, on 
orders being given to roll it up, an honest Jack Tar climbed 
up to the top, and stripped it off in a minute or two; whereas 
the persons appointed for that service might have been an 
hour about it. This gave us not only a more extensive view, 
but let the light in upon ever}' part of the procession. I 
should tell you, that a rank of foot soldiers were placed on 
each side within the platform; which was an encroachment 
on the spectators ; for at the last coronation I am informed 
they stood below it; and it was not a little surprising to see 
the officers familiarly conversing and walking arm in nrm with 
many of them, till wc were let into the secret, that they were 
gentlemen who had pnt on the dresses of common soldiers, 
lor what pur])Ose I need not mention. On the outside were 
stationed, at i»ro|)er di<tance<, several parties of horsejruards, 
whose horses somewhat incommoded the people, that pressed 
incessantly upon them, by their prancing and capering; 
though luckily I do not hear of any gi-eat mischief being done. 
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I mnst confess, it gave me pain to see the soldiers, both horse 
and foot, obliged most unmercifully to belabour the heads 
of the mob with' their broad-swords, bayonets, and muskets ; 
but it was not unpleasant to observe several tipping the horse-' 
soldiers slily from time to time, some with half-pence, and 
some with silver, as they could muster up the cash, to let 
them pass between the horses to get near the platform ; after 
which these unconscionable gentry drove them back again. 
As soon as it was daybreak (for I chose to go to my place 
ovsr-night), we were diverted with seeing the coaches and 
chairs of the nobility and gentry passing along with much 
ado; and several persons, very richly drest, were obliged to 
quit their equipages, and be escorted by the soldiers, through 
the mob to their respective places. Several carriages, I am 
told, received great damage. 

My pass-ticket would have been of no service, if I had not 
prevailed on one of the guards, by the irresistible argument 
of half a crown, to make way for me through the mob to the 
hall-gate, where I got admittance just as their majesties were 
seated at the upper end, under magnificent canopies. 

There seemed to be no small confusion in marshalling the 
ranks, which is not to be wondered at, considering the length 
of the cavalcade, and the numbers that were to walk. At 
length, however, everything was regularly adjusted, and the 
procession began to quit the hall between eleven and twelve. 
The platform leading to the west door of the abbey was 
covered with blue cloth for the train to walk on ; but there 
seemed to be a defect in not covering the- upright posts that 
supported the awning, as it is called, which looked mean and 
naked, with that or some other coloured cloth. The nobility 
walked two by two. Being willing to see the procession 
pass along the platform through the streets, I hastened from 
the hall, and by the assistance of a soldier, made my way to 
my former station at the comer of Bridge-street, where the 
windows conunanded a double view at the turning. I shall 
not attempt to describe the splendour and magnificence of the 
whole; and words must fall short of that joy and satisfaction 
which the spectators felt and expressed, especially a? their 
majesties passed by; on whose countenances a dignity suited 
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broaght to the mind of every one near them, a proper recol- 
lection of the consecrated place in which they were. 

An hour lost in the morning is not so easily recovered. 
This was the case in the present instance ; for, to whatever 
causes it might be owing, the procession most assuredly set 
off too late: besides, according to what Harry observed, there 
were such long pauses between some of the ceremonies in 
the abbey as plainly shewed all the actors were not perfect in 
their parts. However it be, it is impossible to conceive the 
dhagrin and disappointment which the late return of the pro- 
cession occasioned; it being so late, indeed, that the spectators 
even in the open air, had but a very dim an(i gloomy view 
of it, while to those who had sat patiently in Westminster- 
hall, waiting its return for six hours, scarce a glimpse of it 
appeared, as the branches were not lighted till just upon his 
majesty's entrance. I had flattered myself that a new scene 
of splendid grandeur would have been presented to us in the 
return of the procession, from the reflection of the lights, &c., 
and had, therefore, posted back to the hall with all possible 
expedition ; but I was greatly disappointed. The whole was 
confusion, irregularity, and disorder. 

However, we were afterwards amply recompensed for this 
partial eclipse, by the bright picture which the lighting of the 
chandeliers presented to us. Conceive to yourself, if you can 
conceive what I own I am at a loss to describe, so magnificent 
a building as that of Westminster-hall, lighted up with near 
three thousand wax candles in most splendid branches, our 
crowned heads, and almost the whole nobility, with the prime 
of our ge*:try, most superbly arrayed, and adorned with a 
profusion of the most briUiant jewels, the galleries on every 
side crowded with company, for the most part elegantly and 

richly dressed; but to conceive it in all its lustre, I am 

conscious that it is absolutely necessary to have been present. 

To proceed with my narration. Their majesties' table was 

served with three courses, at the first of which Earl Talbot, 
as steward of his majesty's household, rode up from the hall 
gate to the steps leading to where their majesties sat, and on 
nis retuniing, the spectators were presented with an un- 
expected sight in his lordship's backing his horse, that he 
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to their station, tempered with the most amiable com- 
placency, was sensibly impressed. It was observable, that 
as their majesties and the nobility passed the comer which 
commanded a prospect of Westminster-bridge, they stopped 
short, and turned back to look at the people, whose appear- 
ance, as they all had their hats off, and were thick planted 
on the ground, which rose gradually, I can compare to no- 
thing but a pavement of heads and faces. 

I had the misfortune not to be able to get to the abbey 
tune enough to see all that passed there ; nor, indeed, when 
I got in, could I have so distinct a view as I could have 
wished. But our friend Harry Whittaker had the luck to be 
stationed in the first row of the gaUery behind the seats 
allotted for the nobility, close to the square platform, which 
was erected by the altar, with an ascent of three steps, for 
their majesties to be crowned on. You are obliged to him, 
therefore, for several particulars, which I could not otherwise 
have informed you of. The sermon, he tells me, lasted only 
fifteen minutes. The king was anointed on the crown of his 
head, his breast, and the palms of his hands. At the very 
instant the crown was placed on the king's head, a fellow, 
having been placed on the top of the abbey dome, from 
whence he could look down into the chancel, with a fiag in 
his hand dropped it as a signal, the Park and Tower guns 
then began to fire, the trumpets sounded, and the abbey 
echoed with the repeated shouts and acclamations of the 
people; which, on account of the awful silence that had 
hitherto reigned, had a very striking effect As there were 
no commoners knights of the garter, instead of caps and 
vestments peculiar to their order, they, being all peers, wore 
the robes and coronets of their respective ranks. When the 
queen had received the sceptre with the cross, and the ivory 
rod with the dove, her m^esty was conducted to a magnificent 
throne on the left hand of his majesty. 

I cannot but lament that 1 was not near enough to observe 
tlieir majesties performing the most serious and solemn acts 
of devotion ; but I am told that the reverend attention which 
both paid, when (after having made their second oblations) 
the next ceremony was their receiving the holy communion, 
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brought to the mind of every one near them, a proper recol- 
lection of the consecrated place in which they were. 

An hour lost in the morning is not so easily recovered. 
This was the case in the present instance; for, to whatever 
causes it might be owing, the procession most assuredly set 
off too late: besides, according to what Harry observed, there 
were such long pauses between some of the ceremonies in 
the abbey as pLiinly shewed all the actors were not perfect in 
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of it, while to those who had sat patiently in Westminster- 
hall, waiting its return for six hours, scarce a glimpse of it 
appeared, as the branches were not lighted till just upon his 
majesty's entrance. I had flattered myself that a new scene 
of splendid grandeur would have been presented to us in the 
return of the procession, from the reflection of the lights, &c., 
and had, therefore, posted back to the hall with all possible 
expedition ; but I was greatly disappointed. The whole was 
confusion, irregularity, and disorder. 

However, we were afterwards amply recompensed for this 
partial eclipse, by the bright picture which the lighting of the 
chandeliers presented to us. Conceive to yourself, if you can 
conceive what 1 own I am at a loss to describe, so magnificent 
a building as that of Westminster-hall, lighted up with near 
three thousand wax candles in most splendid branches, our 
crowned heads, and almost the whole nobility, with the prime 
of our gentry, most superbly arrayed, and adorned with a 
profusion of the most brilliant jewels, the galleries on every 
side crowded with company, for the most part elegimtly and 

richly dressed; but to conceive it in all its lustre, I am 

conscious that it is absolutely necessary to have been present. 

To proceed with my narration. Their majesties' table was 

served with three courses, at the first of which Earl Talbot, 
as steward of his majesty's household, rode up from the hall 
gate to the steps leading to where their majesties sat, and on 
nis returning, the spectators were presented with an un- 
expected sight iu his lordship's backing his horse, that he 
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might keep his face still towards the king. A kmd claiming 
and huzzaing consequently ensued. 

After the first coarse, and before the second, the king's 
champion, >Ir. Dymoke, who enjoys that office, as being kHti 
of the manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, entered the hall, 
completely armed in one of his majesty's best suits of white 
armour, mounted on a fine white horse, the same his late 
majesty wore at the battle of Dettingen, richly caparisoDed, 
in the following manner: 

Two trumpets, with the champion*s arms on their banners; 
the serjeant-trumpet, with his mace on his shoulder; the 
champion's two esquires, richly habited, one on the rigbt 
hand with the champion's lance, carried upright; the other 
on the left hand, with his target, and the champion's arms 
depicted thereon; accompanied the herald of arms, with a 
paper in his hand, containing the words of the challenge. 

The earl marshal, in his robes and coronet, on horseback, 
with the marshal's staff in his hand; the champion on horse- 
back, with a gauntlet in his ri^t hand, his helmet on his head, 
adorned with a great plume of feathers, white, blue, and red; 
the lord high constable, in his robes and coronet, and collar 
of the order, on horseback, with the constable's stafil Four 
pages richly apparelled, attendant on the champion. 

The passage to their majesties' table being eleared by the 
knight marshal, the herald at arms, with a loud voice pro- 
claimed the chan^pion's challenge, at the lower end of the 
haU, in the words following: 

" If any person, of what degree soever, high or low, shall 
deny or gainsay, our Sovereign Lord King George III., King 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c., 
grandson and next heir to our sovereign lord King George II., 
the last king deceased, to be the right heir to the imperial 
crown of the realm of Great Britain, or that he ought not to 
enjoy the same ; here is his champion, who saith that he lieth, 
and is a false traitor, being ready in person to combat with 
him; and in this quarrel will adventure his life against him, 
on what day soever shall be appointed." 

And then the champion throws down his gauntlet; which. 
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having Iain some small time, the herald took np and returned 
it to the champion.* 

Then they advanced in the same order to the middle of 
the hall, where the herald made proclamation as before; and 
lastly, to the foot of the steps, when the herald, and those 
who preceded him, going to the top of the steps, made pro- 
clamation a third time, at the end whereof the champion cast 
down his gauntlet; which, after some time, being taken up, 
and returned to him by the herald, he made a low obeisance 
to his majesty; whereupon the cupbearer, assisted as before, 
brought to the king a gilt bowl of wine, with a cover; his 
majesty drank to the champion, and sent him the bowl by 
the cupbearer, accompanied with his assistants ; which the 
champion (having put on his gauntlet) received, and retiring 
a little, drank thereof, and made his humble reverence to his 
majesty; and being accompanied as before, rode out of the 
hall, taking the bowl and cover with him as his fee. 

You cannot expect that I should give you a bill of fare, 
or enumerate the dishes that were provided and sent from the 
adjacent temporary kitchens, erected in Cotton Garden for 
this purpose. No less than sixty haunches of venison, with 
a surprising quantity of all sorts of game, were laid in for this 
grand feast. The King's table was covered with one hun- 
dred and twenty dishes, at three several times, served up by 
his majesty's band of pensioners ; but what chiefly attracted 
our eyes, was their majesties' desert, in which the confectioner 
had lavished all his ingenuity in rock work and emblematical 
figures. The other deserts were no less admirable for their 



• The origin of this custom is not known, but Rapin ap- 
pears certain that it is more ancient than the coronation of 
Bichard II. because Sir John Dymoke, who then performed 
that office, was admitted so to do by virtue of a privilege 
attached to his manor of Scrivelsby in Lincolnshire. * 

Sir Henry Dymoke, the present representative of the family, 
was created a baronet, on occasion of his having acted as 
champion at her present majesty's coronation, being the 
seventeenth of his family, who, in hereditary descent, had so 
done. 
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It was pleasant to see the Tanovxs «3atarems made vae of 
by the ccmpanv in the gallene« to wme in ^ a snack of flia 
good things below. The ladies clubbed their handkcrchMfr 
to be tied together to draw up a chicken, or bottle of ^ 
Some had been so provident as to bring baskets with 
which were let down, like the prisoners* boxes at Ladgate or 
the Gate House, with a Pra^ rtmember Ike poor. 

You will think it hi^ time, that I should bring this long 
letter to a conclusion. Let it suffice then to acquaint yov, 
that their majesties returned to Sl Jameses a little after ten 
o'clock at night Af^er the nobility were departed, the haU 
doora were thrown open, according to custom, when the 
pcr>ple immediutely cleared it of all the movables, such as 
the victuals, cloths, plates, dishes, &c., and, in short, every 
Uiing tlmt could stick to their fingers. 

I need not tell you, that several coronation medals, in 
silver, were thrown among the populace at the return of the 
procoHHioii. Some of gold were also thrown among the peer- 
o»*Mf»H ill thn iihboy, just after the king was crowned; but they 
thnii^lit it below their dignity to stoop to pick them up. 

I Hh()ul<l not forget tolling you that 1 am well assured the 
king'M on)wn weighs almost three pounds and a half, and that 
liu' grout (liiunoiid in it fell out in returning to Westminster 
Hull, hut was immediately found and restored. 

1 Hhall say nothing of the illuminations at night; the news- 
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papers must have told you of them, and that the admiralty, 
in particular, was remarkably lighted up. I am, dear Sir, 
yours, most heartily, 

James Hemlno. 

P. S^ The Princess dowager of Wales, with the younger 
branches of the royal family, had a box to see the coronation 
in the abbey, and afterwards dined in an apartment by them- 
selves, adjoining the hall. 

There have been three coronations since the first edition 
of this work. 

That of George the Fourth, on the 10th day of May, 1821, 
conducted with all the splendour which attached to his re- 
fined taste and habits of expense, but over which a thick 
gloom was cast by the absence of his ill-fated cousin-queen, 
and her endeavours to obtain admission into the abbey, more 
than one door of which was forcibly shut in her face, an 
indignity under which she sunk, and within a few weeks 
died of a broken heart, if even that sure result was not 
accelerated by her own act She might be pitied but not 
absolved, while the conduct of her husband might be severely 
censured without involving her acquittal. Queen Caroline 
was the victim of the interested ambition of her advocates, 
and the king was equally sacrificed to the inefficiency and 
imbecility of his official advisers. 

The cheap coronation on 8th of September, 1831, of Wil- 
liam the Fourth, shorn of all extraneous splendour, was well 
suited to the simplicity of his character and to the impaired 
resources of the cotmtry; while that of her present Majesty, 
on the 28th of Jime, 1838, in the gorgeousness and expense 
of the pageant, far exceeded the ceremonial of George the 
Fourth, and, though perhaps in some measure justified by 
the sex and youth of the sovereign, appeared in too striking 
contrast with a deficient revenue and an immense and in-. 
creasing mass and spread of pauperism throughout the land. 
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BOOK IV* 

Coxcombs, who vainly make pretence 

To something of exalted sense 

'Bove other men, and, gravely wise, 

Affect those pleasures to despise. 

Which, merely to the eye confined, f 

Bring no improvement to the mind, 

* This, like the other three books of the Ghost, is a rhapso- 
dical, poetical, whimsical performance, abounding with the 
strongest flights of fancy and ttie keenest strokes of satire, 
and treating of every thing and nothing. It is, like its author, 
an eccentric piece of genius, not to be judged by the strict 
rules of criticism, or to be confined within the narrow bounds 
of regularity. — SL Jckmes's Chronicle. 

Whether we are to have any more of this Shandy in Hudi- 
brastics, we cannot learn from the 4th part, but we think it 
probable that this is intended as the conclusion, if it be proper 
to talk of the conclusion of a work, which has neither begin- 
ning, middle, nor end, plan, purpose, nor moral. Neverthe- 
less, as in the inimitable work of his brother Stcnie, there are 
a thousand moral, witty, and excellent passages scattered 
through this rambling performance, every part of which we 
have read with pleasure without being well able to say what 
we were reading; such absolute command over us, such 
unbounded power has genius ! We think it unnecessary to 
add any specimens to those we have fonnerly given from this 
heterogeneou."* production of a sportive, wild, and arbitrary 
fancy. — Monthly Revitw. 
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Rail at all pomp ; they would not go 

For millions to a puppet-show, 

Nor can forgive the mighty crime 

Of countenancing pantomime ; w 

No, not at Covent Garden, where. 

Without a head for play or player. 

Or, could a head be found most fit, 

Without one player to second it, 

They must, obeying Folly's call, w 

Thrive by mere shew, or not at all. 

With these grave fops, who (bless their brains !) 
Most cruel to themselves, take pains 
For wretchedness, and would be thought 
Much wiser than a wise man ought » 

For his own happiness, to be. 
Who what they hear, and what they see, 
And what they smell, and taste, and feel. 
Distrust, till Reason sets her seal, 

1® The predilection of Rich, the manager of Covent Gar- 
den, for pantomimes, and his own excellence in the cha- 
racter of Harlequin, have been already mentioned. After 
the death of Rich, Mr. Garrick produced the pantomime of 
Harlequin^s Invasion, and in the prologue to it paid the fol- 
lowing handsome compliment to his brother manager, while 
he apologized for the innovation of giving Harlequin a 
tongue : « 

** But why a speaking Harlequin ? 'tis wrong. 
The wits will say, to give the fool a tongue. 
When LuN appeared with matchless art and whim, 
He gave the power of speech to everj' limb ; 
Though mask'd and mute, conveyed his quick intent, 
And told in frolic gestures all he meant; 



f ;r*>^ tiu^ Li^HT soHi^ r»a«iL ▼3y- » 

WfTt tt<^i»^ ^r*T<: ioo^ whos^ fTKOl sceoM 

Aiit f^/T no ocin^T pofpose ^wsd 

T>«aa a« a dM«v tbroQidi wliidi of cmr»^ v 

T}^r ysa^A^H enorvdii^e. ^Ajibcu force ; 

A (Umnrifia vuA^hr, to admit 

>r#rtr-<y>i»er» to the court of Wit : 

f^ot ry/ir ti»« VD0Jd0rr cfjtl sad fv<ird of vood 
fUcffntrtf » U>f*j^Q« to xbake tfaem noderstood.'* 

f'yf/^f fo bu Lmneiad, lud eqnalhr borne testiDuiij t» 
Kkli'* 4rx/;4lUmc« in this deportiaent: 

V'/ri %tar«, /on rani, be rears at pleasare higber, 
liiunuin tbeir light and sets their flames on fire, 
IwutfffUd Eieb, bow cahn be sits at ease 
'M^i«t nuown t^ [Mper and fierce hail of pease, 
Atnl pruwi bis mistress* orders to perform, 
iilil<M in the whirlwind and directs the storm. 

UiUt^ j/r««<jrit ^un'jration have not witnessed any Harlequin 
I'/jiittI Ut KIcli, th« ftl'lcr jK^rtion of it may remember a clown 
\u (iiliiKil'li, wiio hnti not at any time hitherto been equalled, 
uur ''(III w<! conc<riv(] of his being Rurpassed. His life by 
Mr, \nvktFU* \tk itti n<linjriibl« piece of biography, fraught with 
nfiitialnfir incidnni, ixit iiflording a melancholy picture of the 
Mtiioitnt u\' \nnU\y piiln and premature decay incurred as the 
ptii II oC pif)iuliir laiiKlitcr and applauBC. 
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^Good Gravity ! forbear thy spleen, 

When I say wit, I wisdom mean) « 

Where, (such the practice of the court, 

Which legal precedents support) 

Not one idea is allow'd 

To pass unquestioned in the crowd, 

But ere it can obtain the grace « 

Of holding in the brain a place. 

Before the chief m congregation 

Must stand a strict examination. 

Not such as those, who physic twirl. 
Full fraught with death, from every curl, m 

Who prove, with all becoming state, 
Tlieir voice to be the voice of Fate, 
Prepared with essence, drop, and pill. 
To be another Ward or Hill, 

fi* Joshua Ward was one of the younger sons of an ancient 
and respectable family, long settled at Gaisborough, in York- 
shire. Though possessed of strong natural sense, it had not 
been improved by education^ his first outset in life appears 
to have been in trade, in partnership with his brother William, 
SIS drj'-saltei-s, in Thames Street. In this business, notwith- 
standing a dreadful fire which consumed their warehouses, 
he must have met with considerable success, as in 1717, we 
find him returned member for Marlborough, though by a vote 
of the house, dated May 13, 1718, he was declared to be not 
duly elected. There is reason to believe he was in some mea- 
sure connected in business with his brother, John Ward, of 
Hackney, M. P. who having been convicted of forgery and of 
secreting the property of Sir John Blunt, a South Sea Direct- 
or, was first expelled the house, and in pursuance of a sen- 
tence of the Court of King's Bench stood in the pillory on the 
17th of February, 1727, nllutled to by Pope in the Dunciad, 
'*ai thick as eggs at Ward in pillory,'' and who again in the 
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♦f.*: y/'/r. ^•. r,;*. r.ori.^. ?ra*l-: he ^r..*. il^o "cy ::•:• rr.ean* spar- 
.r.y '/ ;,*/. . ..^ry r*:::f:f, -arhiV :.-> charlta'-le .:■ : aticus were 
r.-.rr.' ,">*,'. ar. : ' „'ii'::'.'-,Gi',y app'.ie':. for luider a rt-ugh exte- 
r.''T, ,','■ y,**t-^.t.y, xtw?:. real ^/er;evoIence. Atter a continaed 
ft.!'. ».'■ xw.t.t:*^, ar.'i thf: eujoymfiji of a? great a degree of 
;x/|,t|,;,r.tv ;,a ;,»,/ priv-ician ha<i ever attaine*! in this coun- 
Uj, Uh 'V\fA in 1761, at a verj- advanced age, and left the »•- 
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Thrice happy Lane, where, uncontroU'd, 

In power and lethargy grown old, 

Most fit to take, in this bless'd land. 

The reins which fell from Wyndham's hand, 

Her lawful throne great Dullness rears, « 

Still more herself, as more in years ; 

Where she, (and who shall dare deny 



cret of his medicines to Mr. Page, M. P. for Chichester, who 
bestowed them on two charitable institutions, which have de- 
rived considerable advantage from them. Dr. Ward is known 
in the cliemical world as the inventor of an improved process 
for making sulphureous acid. A masterly full length statue 
of him, executed by Carlini, an Italian sculptor patronised by 
the Doctor, is placed in the great room of the Society of Arts, 
to whom it was presented by the late Ralph Ward, Esq., a 
collateral descendant. 

«> Warwick Lane, Newgate Street, was the seat of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, who, by virtue of their charter, are em- 
powered to examine candidates for, and to confer the privi- 
lege of practising in the metropolis and its environs. The fol- 
lowing descriptive lines of the building, occur in Garth's 
poem of the Dispensary: 

There stands a dome majestic to the sight, 
And sumptuous arches bear its oval height; 
A golden globe, placed high with artful skill, 
Seems to the distant sight a gilded pill. 

It has now been converted to a more salutarj' purpose by 
becoming a part of Newgate market, and appropriated to the 
sale of butcher's meat. The College is removed to Pall Mall 
east, and comprises a very extensive medical library and va- 
rious collections in anatomy and natural history. For several 
seasons an annual very agreeable soirfee was held in the 
great room, and an interesting essay delivered by the learned • 
and accomplished President, Sir H. Halford, Bart. 
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« I/r. C:itr:i:7-- S*r5.5ea»c rf" & sooz &achr. jmd ] 
Off fc e'jc;tt:*?i2 **c*.a- f arrcaiTeJx iar 

cotL^j^'jT. biii li'.c :i-«r <<rr=.Ti=j:>A:s^ ^ sv bmbis of atiijyiiinK 
ti*e '/•- V.> '.'f hi? in*mk-jc.z il iocae iattisnes be WM ■■•- 
}fvr^i 'jf iikTir^ fc©crtil]r :i.;trti t T-t'-narfce book incadertiHk 
i«^ riiei' i^tt^iizKr Tbr z-.irrl£<«r -ic h a: aa infieciar wiee. Jt 
hiA '.j'sfr^ Mill liiAi Tjc, 'if^'.' z de:ecT€<i cdcc in soBie fadi at- 
tiriL,:/: Lrj Mr. PkneKn;. :he ce^-lTftLed anctiaoeer, he pie- 
v;L:«<;d u^yi. '■iiJ^D, iK/t to d:Tul£e ihe sranfarricm, and that a le- 
^';y be :«:f: bizc «-iL§ the price of his ««cx«ct. Dr. Chanoey 
rt**'xi^ii/«5d Socrate* in but one paracnlar, and that vas an 
^i:.'.\:i*'*^A >ubm:&^ioo to his wife, which the Doctor CTinoed 
\u uxvTH -Axft\aLZiz*:h than are recorded of the Grecian phikeo- 
ph«rr. A ^vjTx i- told of him, that at an entertainment giren 
Xft />)■> fr'iHudf^ baring endured the usual tdrent of repre- 
li^Mifj:., he wa9, in the conclusion of it, leproadied for his 
pr'jf*;*ik'yjuii\ incapacity, and total want of paliemit; vpoa 
wJiu;h J>r. Beeves ob*«rved, that the whob company must 
Si/Jr/jit t],H a<;r-u-ation Uj be nnfoonded, as it had been satis- 
t:t/:V,n\y [.rovH that with /whence the doctor was abundantly 

T^ Sir Sttifiiiel Garth, a celebrated poet and physician who 
floiiri-h«i'l in the early part of la>t century. His benevolent 
'U'.>iitii for eMuhli-hiri;/ a charitable foundation for snppl^-ing 
the i,*M,r >'u:k with medicines at prime cost, being wamly op- 
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Not such as those, whom Folly trains tb 

To letters, though unblessed with brains, 

Who, destitute of power and will 

To leam, are kept to learning still ; 

Whose heads, when other methods fail, 

Receive instruction from the tail, so 

Because their sires, a common case 

posed by the apothecaries and some of the college, gave rise 
to that admirable satire the Dispensary. His other original 
poems, particularly Claremont, are above mediocrity, and his 
translations of Ovid, the classic he most admired, are spirited 
and faithful. By his exertions the rites of sepulture were 
bestowed on Dryden, to whom, in politics, he formed a com- 
plete contrast. Dr. Garth was a stanch whig, and attached 
himself to the great Duke of Marlborough, whom he accom- 
panied in his voluntary exile to Ostend, in the latter years of 
Queen Amie, when the Tories had obtained a complete as- 
cendency. On the accession of King George he was ap- 
pointed his majesty's physician, and knighted with the Duke 
of Marlborough's sword. His practice in his profession was 
very extensive, and his amiable disposition, inflexible integ- 
rity, and manly independence, obtained for him the esteem 
of all parties among his contemporaries. He is said to have 
possessed a happy talent at repartee, and as a specimen we 
are told that having once prescribed for the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Duchess, in her rough manner, observed, " she 
would be hanged if it did the Duke any good;" upon which 
the Doctor immediately replied, " then I would by all means 
reconmiend his Grace to take it, as it cannot fail to be of service 
to him one way or another." Garth died 18th January, 1718. 
Being a Whig, he is very slightingly dealt with by Dr. Johnson. 
7* Dr. Isaac Schomberg, an eminent and learned physician, 
the friend of Garrick, who in his dying moments recognized 
his services, and affectionately hailed him " as last not least 
in our dear love." Schomberg survived but a short time, 
dying on the 4th of March, 1780. 
VOL. III. 2 
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The Ladies Nine, whd; as we're told, 

Scorning those haunts they loved of old, loo 

The hanks of Isis now prefer, 

Nor 'will one hour from Oxford stir. 

Are held for form, which Balaam's ass 

As well as Balaam's self might pass, 

And with his master take degrees, i« 

Could he contrive to pay the fees. 

Men of sound Jiarts, who deeply read, 
O'erload the storehouse of the head 
With fiimiture'lhey ne'er can use. 
Cannot forgive otir rambling Muse no 

This wild excursion; cannof see 
Why Physic and. Divifiity, 
To the surprise of all beholders, 
Are lugg'd in by thfe head and shoulders ; 
Or how, in any point of view, iw 

Oxford hath anything to do : 

He was also the author of an mgeniotis patnphlet, entitled 
"Thoughts on Executive Justice," wherein he very ably 
contends, that the strict and unvaried execution of the law 
would prove the most efficacious method of deterring from 
the commission of crimes. He died in 1790. 

»7 The high tory principles invariably avowed and acted on 
by the university of Oxford, from the period of the revolution 
to the rebellion of 1745, when their Jacobitical tendencies ter- 
minated, although the same principles in a more unadulte- 
rated form have been continued by apostolic succession to 
this time, were in a very particular manner exhibited during 
the ascendency of Lord Bute, and incurred the animadversion 
of Mason in a feeble poem entitled "Isis, an Elegy," which 
was ansii^ered by Warton in his " Triumph of Isis." The 
controversy was a drawn battle of mediocrity. 
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But men of nice and subtle learning, 

Bemarkable for quick discerning, 

Through spectacles of critic "mould, 

Without instruction, will behold » 

That we a method here have got 

To shew what is, by what is not ; 

And that our drift (parenthesis 

For once apart) is briefly this : 

Within the brain's most secret cells » 

A certain Lord Chief Justice dwells, 
Of sovereign power, whom, one and all. 
With common voice, we Reason call ; 
Though, for the purposes of satire, 
A name, in truth, is no great matter; w 

Jefferies or Mansfield, which you will. 
It means a Lord Chief Justice stilL 
Here, so our great projectors say, 
The senses all must homage pay ; 
Hither they all must tribute bring, w 

And prostrate fall before their king, 

iw The infamous instrument of James the Second's tyranny. 
His death was as miserable as his life had been wicked. ' 

" Alive deserted, and accurst when dead!** 

It was thought that Lord Chancellor Jefferies had escaped 
with his infatuated master, instead of which, having disguised 
hiinnclf as a woman, he lay at Wnpping waiting for a passage 
to Huiiiburgh, but looking out at a window he was recog- 
nized by a Clerk in Chancery passing that way, whereupon he 
was api)rehonded and with difl&culty delivered from the mob 
who would have torn him in pieces. Ho was carried before 
the Lord Mayor, who during his examination fell into an apo- 
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Whatever unto them is brought 

Is carried on the wings of thought 

Before his throne, where, in full state, 

He on their merits holds debate, i« 

Examines, cross-examines, weighs 

Their right to censure or to praise 

Nor doth his equal voice depend 

On narrow views of foe and friend, 

Nor can or flattery or force i« 

Divert him from his steady course ; 

The channel of inquiry's clear. 

No sham examination's here. 

He, upright Justicer, no doubt, 
Ad libitum puts in and out, un 

Adjusts and settles in a trice 
What virtue is, and what is vice ; 
What is perfection, what defect ; 
What we must choose, and what reject ; 
He takes upon him to explain w 

What pleasure is, and what is pain ; 

plexy and died upon the spot, in consequence, as it was 
thought, of the terror with which Jeflferies had inspired him. 
He was from thence carried prisoner to the Tower, where, 
either to drown the thoughts of his atrocious cruelties or 
through cowardice, he fell to excessive drinking spirituous 
liquors, which soon put a period to his life. 

1*8 Alluding to the conduct of the House of Commons, re- 
specting one Alexander Dunn's attempt to assassinate Wilkes. 
Dunn was brought to the bar, but discharged on the ground 
of his insanity. The friends of Mr. Wilkes denied the fact of 
Insanity, and insisted that it was a ministerial manoeuvre to 
screen their instrument See vol. ii. p. 41. 
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TThiif c we, obedient to tl»e whim. 
And resmig all oar l^th oq him. 
True members of the Stoic weal. 
Mast learn to think and cease to feeL 

This glorioos system form'd for man 
To practise when and how he can. 
If the nve senses in alliance 
To Reason hurl a prond defiance, 
And, though oft conquer'd, yet onbrc^e, 
Endeavour to throw off that yoke, 
Which thev a greater slavery hold 
Than Jewish bondage was of old ; 
Or if they, something touch'd with shame, 
Allow him to retain the name 
Of Royalty, and, as in sport. 
To bold a mimic formal court. 
Permitted, no uncommon thing, 
To be a kind of puppet king, 
And suffered, by the way of toy, 
To hold a globe, but not employ, 
Our system-mongers, struck with fear, 
Prognosticate destruction near ; 
All things to anarchy must run ; 
The little world of man's undone. 

Nay, should the eye, that nicest sense, 
Neglect to send intelligence 
Unto the brain distinct and clear, 
Of all that passes in her sphere ; 
Should she })resuraptuous, joy receive 
Without the understanding's leave, 
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They deem it rank and daring treason 

Against the monarchy of Reason, 

Not thinking, though they're wondrous wise, 

That few have reason, most have eyes ; i» 

So that the pleasures of the mind 

To a small circle are confined. 

Whilst those which to the senses fall 

Become the property of all. 

Besides, (and this is- sure a case im 

Not much at present out of plAce) 

Where nature reason doth deny, 

No art can that defect supply ; 

But if (for* it is our intent 

Fairly to state the argument) 200 

A man shall want an eye or two. 

The remedy is sure, though new ; 

The cure's at hand — no need of fear — • 

For proof — ^behold the Chevalier — 

2M The chevalier John Taylor, a quack oculist of much 
notoriety in his day, who advertised himself as Opthalmiator, 
Pontifical, Imperial, and Royal. In 1761, he published his 
adventures, which book is perhaps the strangest rhapsody that 
ever appeared in public. His travels through all parts of the 
world occupy the greatest portion of his work, and are little 
inferior in the marvellous, though much so in ingenuity, to 
those t)f the celebrated Baron Munchausen; he introduces 
his work with the following pompous address : " thou 
mighty, thou sovereign Pontiff, thou great luminary of 
the church, ye imperial, ye royal, ye great masters of 
empire, ye empresses, ye queens, ye great people of 
Rome, once masters of the willing world, governors of that 
great mistress of the ten'estrial globe, have you not declared 
with one voice the praise of my works. ye leanied, grea 
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2°^riV^^^' ion's v^eaV 

^d, feeling "O*'!" 

that Wtor^"^*:, Taylor ^"^^' 



IT/ ^an *7"t^ ii it- tut -fasa. mc 

Stni. ^^jr-^ prm^T T lasiiTL "¥TI121L jbus 

Wbi:'< be t,: 2bf« ic I z^ ttut 

A manner oc :*i^ wie^ii -SffiemiBe. 

No peikilnes s^iecjd sec:!^ lie 

To force mra ro iLTTOcrisy, •§ 

To make them ape aa avkvaid seal. 

And. feeling not* preieod to £»eL 

in the knowledge of phrsac, exoeuecil in riztne, joa niio are 
placed at the head of hnman visdom.haTe roa doC told man- 
kind how highly you approT* my deeds?" During a long 
life he cootrived to be always per fas aat ne&s before the 
public eye, and died in 17S^. His son, John Taylor, many 
years editor of the Son evening paper, was a punster by 
profrj'iHion in the same style, but of an inferior grade to Caleb 
Wliit<;forrl. He was a writer of prologues, epilogues, sougs, 
lui'l rniuor jK^m«, which were published in two volumes by 
nubucriptioii. He died in 1832. 

.lohnw^n, talking of irregular practitioners in physic, said 
Ihrif. Taylor wiw the most ignorant man he ever knew, Ward 
IIm- «liilli!»»t, and that Taylor was an instance how far impa- 
•{•MirM could carry ignorance. 
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I would not have, might sentence rest 
Finally fix'd within my breast, 
E*en Annet censured and confined, »5 

Because we're of a different mind* 

Nature, who in her act most free, 
Herself delights in liberty. 
Profuse in love, and without bound. 
Pours joy on every creature round ; «» 

Whom yet, was every bounty shed 
In double portions on our head. 
We could not truly bounteous call. 
If freedom did not crown them all. 

By Providence forbid to stray, «* 

Brutes never can mistake their way ; 
Determined still, they plod along 
By instinct, neither right nor wrong ; 
But man, had he the heart to use 
His freedom, hath a right to choose ; «• 

Whether he acts or well, or ill, 
Depends entirely on his will. 

226 Peter Annet having been convicted of blasphemy for 
writing a paper entitled the " Free Inquirer," in which he im- 
pugned the authority of the books of Moses, and denied the 
miracles related in the New Testament, was sentenced by the 
court to suflfer one year's imprisonment in Bridewell with 
hard labour, and to stand twice in the pillory. The latter 
punishment was inflicted in November, 1762 ; he bore it with 
fortitude, and his age, being about 70, and respectable ap- 
pearance, excited the compassion of the populace. It is 
' related of this man, that he so hated the Bible, that if he 
chanced to call at any bookseller's shop, and saw it on the 
coiinter, he would earnestly request the removal of it 






Tji* jrdit 3i»riTr Jtsia ^Jiaa sitsai 

Yijs iTiiLiiii±t- ;^ dtaiflL can iiitzzii 
Thai ZLT iciniuA zbusc be Qaaaii. 
Ami ^:iiir^ wiik his : jiseft itwrigk i 
FrocL T'^es die liber^ io*! jy^airti^ ; 
Nor iiaiu d^oc^ tniie «> Daem^ip. bend 
To wesLT ikem er^n izuok a ttiesiL 
L^t tho6€. wko rigid jai^ineiit owtdu 
SubmLssive bow at Jodgment's throDev 
And if thev of no ralae hold 
Pleasure, till pleasure is grown cold, 
Pall'd and insipid, forced to wait 
For Judgments regular debate 
To ^ve it warrant, let them find 
Dull ftubjects suited to their mind. 
Theirs be »low wisdom ; be my plan, 
To live JLs merry as I can, 
Kcjj^ardJf.ss ,is the fashions go, 
Whether there's reason for*t or no: 
lie my employment here on earth' 
'I'o giv(; tt liberal scope to mirth, 
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Life's barren vale with flowers t'adom, 
And pluck a rose from every thorn. 

But if, by error led astray, ^f 

I chance to wander from my way, 
Let no blind guide observe, in spite, 
I'm wrong, who cannot set me right. 
That doctor could I ne'er endure 
Who found disease^ and not a cure ; sw 

Nor can I hold that man a friend 
Whose zeal a helping hand shall lend 
To open happy Folly's eyes. 
And, making wretched, make me wise : 
For next, a truth which can't admit «» 

Eeproof from Wisdom or from Wit, 
To being happy here below. 
Is to believe that we are so. 

Some few in knowledge find relief; 

I place. my comfort in belief. «« 

Some for reality. may call ; 

Fancy to me is all in all. 

Imagination, through the trick 

Of doctors, often makes us sick. 

And why, let any. sophist tell, ^ 

May it not likewise make us well ? 

This I am sure, whate'er our view. 

Whatever shadows we pursue. 

For our pursuits, be what they will, 

884 If we see right, we see our woes : 

Tlvpn what avails it to have eyes? 
. From ignorance our comfort flows : 

The only wretched are the wise. Priob. 



Z.-j,-n nuEir^r "D -sad nail aa^ irr* - 

JLiit ran 1 numL ^^ia. "br miPi."' 

Ant iK. -roiitH sr m -nms ^ 3«w "i 

T^r. Jinirj — ai Taj >iwk^ I iw« 
I>*rIrT*n2i!* rnoL :iiiir r^-ne if wo* : 

Ai:fy:,r::T Lad p!a«:ei & sr^ird. 

A kriarL^h guard, oniain'd bj law 

To ke^p poor HooestT in awe : • 

Aulhoriiv .%^vere and stem. 

To int^rc^pt my wish'd return ; 

Wh#;fi frx;» grew prood, and friends grew cool, 

Anf\ Uuif/\iU;r seized each sober fool ; 

*'* If. tU^'.H not appear that Churchill was ever actually 
iir/«'=!»"l; hut hit flight from his curacy in Wales wasocca- 
n]i,i,t,i\ \,y tlin tlin;ut of one, an<l by an actual execution upon 
li).! {tjiu»\%^ \\ut\ h«-. wiiH, on his return to London, and untfl 
tlio piiMlinllon of tho Kosciad, in constant apprehension of 
filifilliir ii««iillii. 
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When Candour started in amaze, w 

And, meaning censure, hinted praise : 

When Prudence, lifting up her eyes 

And hands, thank'd Heaven that she was wise : 

When all around me, with an air 

Of hopeless sorrow, look'd despair : sw 

When they or said, or seem'd to say 

There is but one, one only way 

Better, and be advised by us, 

Not be at all, than to be thus ; 

When Virtue shunn'd the shock, and Pride aas 

Disabled, lay by Virtue's side. 

Too weak my ruffled soul to cheer. 

Which could not hope, yet would not fear. 

Health in her motion, the wild grace 

Of pleasure speaking in her face, mo 

Dull regularity thrown by. 

And comfort beaming fi*om her eye. 

Fancy, in richest robes array'd, 

Came smiling forth, and brought me aid ; 

Came smiling o'er that dreadful time, «» 

And, more to bless me, came in rhyme. 

Nor is her power to me confined ; 
It spreads, it comprehends mankind. 

When (to the spirit-stirring sound 
Of trumpets breathing courage round, sso 

And fife's well-mingled, to restrain 
And bring that courage down again ; 
Or to the melancholy knell 
Of the dull, deep, and doleful bell, 
Sach as of late the good Saint Bride » 
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Muffled, to mortify the pride 

Of those, who, England quite forgot, 

Paid their vile homage to the Scot, 

Where Asgill held the foremost place, 

Whilst my Lord figured at a race) . •» 

Processions (*tis not worth debate 

Whether they are of stage or state) 

Move on, so very, very slow, 

'Tis doubtful if they move or no ; 

When the performers all the while «•» 

Mechanically frown or smile. 

Or, with a dull and stupid stare, 

A vacancy of sense declare. 

Or, with down-bending eye, seem wrought 

Into a labyrinth of thought, w». 

Where reason wanders still in doubt. 

And, once got in, cannot get out ; 

What cause sufficient can we find. 

To satisfy a thinking mind, 

Why, duped by such vain farces, man 875 

Descends to act on such a plan ? 

Why they, who hold themselves divine. 

Can in such wretched follies join, 

Strutting like peacocks, or like crows, 

865 All address of congratulation on the peace having been 
reluctantly wrung from the city of London, it was carried up 
to St. James's, 12th of May, 1763, by Sir Charles Asgill as 
looum tenens, accompanied by six other aldermen, the re- 
corder, sheriffs, chamberlain and town-clerk. The procession 
was throughout accompanied by the hootings of the mob, and 
as it passed Fleet-street the great bell of St. Bride's began to 
/)11, and then a dumb peal struck up; at its return it received 
\ similar salutation from Bow bells. 
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Themselves and Nature to expose ? 38o 

What cause, but that (you'll understaiwJ 
We have our remedy at hand, 
That if perchance we start a doubt, 
Ere it is fix'd we wipe it out ; 
As surgeons when they lop a limb, m 

Whether for profit, fame, or whim, 
Or mere experiment to try. 
Must always have a stypic by) 
Fancy steps iB and stamps that real, 
. Which, ipso facto, is ideaL an 

Can none remember ? yes, I know, 
All Inust remember that rare show 
When to the country Sense went down. 
And fools came flocking up to town ; 
When knights (a work which all admit sss 

To be for knighthood much unflt) 
Built booths for hire; when pars(»is play'd 
In robes canonical array'd. 
And, fiddling, joined the Smithfield dance, 
The price of tickets to advance : 400 

Or, unto tapstei*s turn'd, dealt out, 
Runhing^from Booth to booth about, 
To every scoundrel^ by retail, 
True pennyworths of beef and ale, 
Then first prepared, by bringing beer in, 405 

For present grand electioneering ; 
When heralds, running all about 

** A new parliament was called after the accession, and 
met in November, 1761 ; consequently the canvassing must 
bive been at its height at the period of the coronation. 
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'STiea. j^^ -rut ir-nif^ir Mar^aaTs^ 

Lj*S lie niUi l«lDtIiae& -ynw rur saKB^ 

Vr-ij a»i^c»i& if r jczasait sszmu 
T'^e Tiiiiie 3m€Si^iiiii» is? ii ^ok^ 

Bt wLS^ in !2&iil m.-ii:i»a- ertwra'd. 

Ilk i>ra^ Lf:^ L^eart. his h^od^w he bosBd, 

A|ram.^t hiTn.?eI£. sh^xiiii p*aE5&WQ sdr 

Th<«: ka.^t prop«i^ty to err. 

Agaia-t all -lave^* who might j^epsre 

fir oj^n force, or hidden snare, 

TJjat glorioix* Charter to maintain. 

By which wfj gerve, and he most reign ; 

T\if:n F^incy, with unbounded swaj, 

li^^vcird sole mistress of the day, 

And wrouglit such wonders, as might make 

Kj^y pi ian Horcerers forsake ^ 

'i'hcir baffled mockeries, and own 

'J'lic pairn of magic hers alone. 

A knij^ht (who in the silken lap 
Of la/y I'i'acc, had lived on pap; 
Who ncvrr yet had dared to roam 
'llovf h'li ortwtMity miles from home, 
N(»r rvi-n (liiit, niih'ss a guide 
Whk plticcd to utuble by his side, 
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And troops of slaves were spread around 

To keep his Honour safe and sound ; «o 

Who could not suffer, for his life, 

A point to sword, or edge to knife, 

And always fainted at the sight 

Of blood, though 'twas not shed in fight ; 

Who disinherited one son «45 

For firing off an alder gun. 

And whipt another, six years old, 

Because the boy, presumptuous, bold 

To madness, likely to become 

A very Swiss, had beat a drum, «o 

Though it appear'd an instrument 

Most peaceable and innocent, 

Having, from first, been in the hands 

And service of the City bands) 

Graced with those ensigns, which were meant 

To further Honour's dread intent, 

The minds of warriors to infiame, 

And spur them on to deeds of fame : 

With little sword, large spurs, high feather, 

Fearless of every thing but weather, 46o 

(And all must own, who pay regard 

To charity, it had been hard 

That in his very first campaign 

His honours should be soil'd with rain) 

A hero all at once became, w 

And (seeing others much the same 

In point of valour as himself, 

Who leave their courage on a shelf 

VOL. III. 3 
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Tit-f X;LTTr& f vw^i <iTrfe^ and fivnTd; 

Se^sci'i bfAT--«i. ssi ^iiirs^ ami UQL t» caD 

To £zLi. :r;&: be ttict :««: ikan ai^ 

And persx:;&K«i raJiJKr's ajie 

So long. ? p < e<gatws lo Vesvkv 

That possn^ srazise, aod voodRMS ttmt^ 

HizDtself a: ]a?c belie l e d xi too. 

Nor for a time coold he &«eniy 

Till truth and darkness took tiieir tnzi^ 

So well did Faner plaj her part 

That coward still was at the heart. 

Whiffle (who knows not Whiffle's \ 
By the impartial voice of Fame 
Recorded first throagh all this land 
In Vanity's illnstrioos hand ?) 
Who, by all boonteous Nature meant 
For offices of hardiment, 
A modem Hercnles at least 
To rid the world of each wild beast, 
(){' each wild beast which came in. view, 
Whether on four legs or on two, 
I)<^generate, delights to prove 
ilirt force on the parade of Love, 
DiHchiimH the joys which camps afford, 
And for the distaff quits the sword; 
Who fond of women would appear 
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To public eye and public ear, «• 

But, when in private, lets them know 

How little tiiey can trust to show ; 

Who sports a woman, as of course, 

Just as a jockey shews a horse, 

And then returns her to the stable, m 

Or, vainly plants her at his table, 

Where be would rather Venus find, 

(So pall'd, and so depraved his mind) 

Than, by some great occasion led. 

To seize her pandng in her bed, nt 

Burning with more than mortal fires, 

And melting in her own desires ; 

Who, ripe in years, is yet a child. 

Through fashion, not through feeling, wild ; 

Whate'er in otbers, wha proceed si» 

As Sense and Nature have decreed, 

From real passion flow% in him 

Is mere efiect of mode and whim ; 

Who laughs, a very comison way^ 

Because Iw nothing has to say,^ m 

As your choice spirits oaths dispense 

To fill up vacancies of sense ; 

Who having some smM sense defied it, 

Or, using, always fisisapplies it i 

Who now^ and then brings something finiih » 

Which seems indeed of sterling worlh ; 

Somethings by sudden start and fit, 

YHiich at a distance looks like wit, 

But, on examination near, 

To his confiisioa witi appear, m 
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A- ^r-r-jiriar^ Sis:^^ iir'i;Mi6art jesK ; 
Wb: fr^i- iz^ii JLTt^^e^ ^z-m^ :ke street 

A <rr<si4 r->x :.: iZ wio r«» ; 

Wbor^ ^-hi>xn hifc. drinks vitboot tftste, 

Act= wiiL-xrt 5er.5e- talks wiihom thoo^ily 
Does everr ihing liCi wbai be ocighi ; 
TTbo, leri b V ibrms, whboat the power 
Of vice, is \-ick>as ; who one hour. 
Proud wiihoat pride, the next will be 
Humble without humilitT : 
Whose vanity we all discern. 
The -pring on which his actions torn ; 
Whose aim in erring, is to err, 
So that he may be singular. 
And all his utmost wishes mean 
In, though he's laugh'd at, to be seen : 
Such (for when Flattery's soothing strain 
Had robb*d the Muse of her disdain, 
And found a method to persuade 
II(ir art, to soften every shade, 
Justice, enraged, the pencil snatch'd 
From her degenerate hand, and scratched 
Out every trace, then quick as thought. 
From life this striking likeness caught) 
III mind, in manners, and in mien, 
Such Whiflle came, and such was seen 
In the world's eye; but (strange to tell!) 
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Misled by Fancy's magic spell, 

Deceived, not dreaming of deceit. 

Cheated, but happy in the cheat, 

Was more than human in his own. w 

O bow, bow all at Fancy's throne, 

Whose power could make so vile an elf 

With patience bear that thing, himself. 

But, mistress of each art to please, 
Creative Fancy, what are these, m 

These pageants of a trifler's pen. 
To what thy power effected then ? 
Familiar with the human mind. 
And swift and subtle as the wind. 
Which we all feel, yet no one knows m 

Or whence it comes, or where it goes. 
Fancy at once in every part 
Possessed the eye, the head, the heart, 
And in a thousand forms array'd, 
A thousand various gambols play'd. «o 

Here, in a face which well might ask 
The privilege to wear a mask 
In spite of law, and justice teach 
For public good t'excuse the breach. 
Within the furrow of a wrinkle 585 

'Twixt eyes, which could not shine but twinkle, 
Like centinels i'th* starry way. 
Who wait for the return of day. 
Almost burnt out, and seem to keep 
Their watch, like soldiers, in their sleep ; 590 

Or like those lamps, which, by the power 

Ml By an act of parliament then lately past, for the more 
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By truth's fair glass, to be at best 
A* threadbare jester's threadbare jest ; 
Who frisks and dances through the street, 
Sings without voice, rides without seat, 
Plays o'er his tricks, like -^sop's ass, 
A gratis fool to all who pass ; 
Who riots, though he loves not waste. 
Whores without lust, drinks without taste, 
Acts without sense, talks without thought, 
Does every thing but what he ought ; 
Who, led by forms, without the power 
Of vice, is vicious ; who one hour. 
Proud without pride, the next will be 
Humble without humility : 
Whose vanity we all discern. 
The spring on which his actions turn ; 
Whose aim in erring, is to err. 
So that he may be singular. 
And all his utmost wishes mean 
Is, though he's laugh'd at, to be seen : 
Such (for when Flattery's soothing strain 
Had robb'd the Muse of her disdain, 
And found a method to persuade 
Her art, to soften every shade. 
Justice, enraged, the pencil snatch'd 
From her degenerate hand, and scratched 
Out every trace, then quick as thought. 
From life this striking likeness caught) 
In mind, in manners, and in mien. 
Such Whiffle came, and such was seen 
In the world's eye ; but (strange to tell I) 
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Misled by Fancy's magic spell, 

Deceived, not dreaming of deceit. 

Cheated, but happy in the cheat, 

Was more than human in his own. w 

bow, bow all at Fancy's throne, 

Whose power could make so vile an elf 

With patience bear that thing, himself. 

But, mistress of each art to please, 
Creative Fancy, what are these, m 

These pageants of a trifler's pen. 
To what thy power effected then ? 
Familiar with the human mind. 
And swift and subtle as the wind. 
Which we all feel, yet no one knows w» 

Or whence it comes, or where it goes. 
Fancy at once in every part 
Possessed the eye, the head, the heart, 
And in a thousand forms array'd, 
A thousand various gambols play'd. «o 

Here, in a face which well might ask 
The privilege to wear a mask 
In spite of law, and justice teach 
For public good t'excuse the breach. 
Within the furrow of a wrinkle bbs 

'Twixt eyes, which could not shine but twinkle, 
Like centinels i'th' starry way. 
Who wait for the return of day. 
Almost burnt out, and seem to keep 
Their watch, like soldiers, in their sleep ; sw 

Or like those lamps, which, by the power 
Ml By an act of parliament then lately past, for the mora 
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Of law, must bum from hour to hour, 

(Else they, without redemption, fall 

Under the terrors o£ that Hall 

Which, once notorious for a hop, tm 

Is now become a justice shop) 

Which are so managed, to go out 

Just when the time comes round about. 

Which yet, through emulation, strive 

To keep their dying light alive, ago 

And (not uncommon, as we find 

Amongst the children of mankind) 

As they grow weaker, would seem stnmger, 

And bum a little, little longer : 

Fancy, betwixt such eyes enshrined, «w 

No brush to daub, no mill to grind. 

Thrice waved her wand around, whose force 

Changed in cua instant Nature's course, 

And, hardly credible in rhyme, 

Not only stopp'd, but call'd back time, fio 

The face of every wrinkle clear'd, 

eflfectually lighting, &c., the liberty of Westminster, the sit- 
ting magistrate at Bow Street was armed with very stringent 
powers for committing and inflicting penalties on such lamp- 
lighters as negligently suffered the lamps to go out, or omitted 
to go their rounds every hour, to relight such as were extin- 
guished. These imperfect expedients have now been happily 
superseded by the blaze of gas. 

fiw The Westminster Sessions-house was then held at a 
house in King Street, which had probably been a low place 
of public entertainment. Early in this century, a new ses- 
sions-house was erected near St. Margaret's church, affording 
a perfect specimen of the goose-pie order of architecture; ^ 
has since undergone some alterations, but it wants reforming, 
pr rather removal altogether. 
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Smooth as the l&oatiiag stream appeared, 

Down the neck ringlets spread their flame9 

The neck admirijag whence they came; • 

On the arch'd brow the Graces plaj'd ; •« 

On the full bosom Cupid laid ; 

Suns, from their proper orbits Bent, 

Became for eyes a supplement ; 

Teeth, white as ever teeth were seen, 

Delivered from the hand of Green, «o 

Started, in regular array. 

Like train-bands on a grand field day, 

Into the guilts, which would have fled, 

But, wondering, tuni*d from white to red ; 

Quite alter'd was the whole machine, tu 

And Lady was fifteen. 

Here she made lordly temples rise 
Before the pious Dashwood's eyes. 
Temples which, built alofl in air, 
May serve for show, if not for prayer ; «» 

In solemn form herself, before, 
Array'd like Faith, the Bible bore : 

«» See vol. iL p. 101. 

688 Iq Hogarth's " Five orders of Periwigs," the first head 
in the second row was designed to represent Lord Melcombe, 
whose general costume and equipage were no less character, 
istic ; he had a wardrobe loaded with rich and flaring suits, 
each in itself a load to the wearer, and every birth>day added 
to the stock. In doing this he so contrived as never to put 
his old dresses out of countenance by any variations in the 
fashions of the new ; in the*niean time, his bulk and corpu- 
lency gave full display to a vast expanse and profusion of 
brocade and embroidery, and this, when set ofif with an 
enormous periwig and deep laced ruffles, gave the picture of 
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To A dwarf Mose a sbuxs pose^ 

Tbe Iftst gr&Te ^ cc die £ft«t ase. 

In a superb azid father d bearscv 

BesemcheMd abd becagg-'d wisk Tefse, t» 

Which, to beholders finom a&r. 

Appeared like a trhnnphal car. 

She rode, in a cast rainbow dad; 

There, throwing off the haHow'd plaid. 

Naked, as when (in those drear ceEs •• 

Where self-bless'd, self-cursed Madness dweUs) 

Pleasure, on whom, in Laughter's shape. 

Frenzy had perfected a rape. 

First brought her forth, before her time, 

Wild witness of her shame and crime, «» 

an ancient courtier in his gala habit. When he paid his 
court at St. Jameses to Qneen Charlotte npon her nuptials, 
he approached to kiss her hand, decked in an embroidered 
•nit of silk, with lilac waistcoat and breeches, the latter of 
which, in the act of kneeling down, forgot their daty, and 
broke loose from their moorings in a very indecorous manner. 
The above sketch is chiefly extracted firom Cumberland's 
memoirs of himself, and be completes this spirited portrait in 
tlif!H« words : " I had taken leave of Lord Melcombe the day 
pnuculin^ the Coronation, and found him before a looking- 
glH*R ill his now robes, practising attitudes, and debating with- 
in hiinnclf upon the most graceful mode of carrying his coro- 
iH't ill the procession. He was in high glee with his fresh 
mid hlrNiuiiiig honours, and I left him in the act of dictating 
n billet to I^dy Harvey, apprising her that a young lord was 
coming to throw himself at her feet/' 
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Driving before an idle band 

Of drivelling Stuarts, hand in hand ; 

Some who, to curse mankind, had wore 

A crown they ne'er must think of more ; 

Others, whose baby brows were graced «55 

With paper crowns, and toys of paste, 

She jigg*d, and playing on the flute, 

Spread raptures o'er the soul of Bute. 

Big with vast hopes, some mighty plan, 
Which wrought the busy soul of man •« 

To her full bent, the Civil Law, 
Fit code to keep a world in awe. 
Bound o'er his brows, fair to behold^ 
As Jewish frontlets were of old ; 
The famous Charter of our land ws 

Defaced, and mangled in his hand ; 
As one whom deepest thoughts employ, 
But deepest thoughts of truest joy, 
Serious and slow he strode, he stalk'd, 
Before ham troops of heroes walk'd, 9r% 

Whom best he loved, of heroes crown'd, 
By Tories guarded all around. 
Dull solemn pleasure in his face. 
He saw the honours of his race, 

«W The Tories were, to the last, the stanch friends of the 
Stuarts. The Eari of Bute was perfectly sensible of this 
when he invited into his ministry several members of the 
Cocoa Tree, a club then notorious for the high Jacobitical 
principles of its members. The house in. Pall Mall, in which 
it was held, became afterwards as well if not better known 
as the auction-rooms of the celebrated Mr. James Christie. 



Of §5<£i & pAoe ae XowET UilL 

A iLrev. like ev-ay eciKz- said 

Wbo mnki the ewBerof : 

DeToor d wiiii peeriskiMSfr and i 

Her toDgue. (for as one bosBd iat lifie. 

The husband sufTius for the wife. 

So if in any wofk^ of rhTme 

Perchance there bbniders out a eriine, 

Poor culprit bardi miut alwajs rae it. 

Although 'tis plain the Mnses do it)* 

Sooner or later cannol £eul 

To send me headlong to a jaiL 

Wliate'er my theme, (our themes we choose 

In Modem days without a Muse, 

Just as a father will provide 

To join a bridegroom and a bride, 

As if, tliough they must be the plajers, 

'J'lic game was wholly his, not theirs) 

Whate'er my theme, the Muse, who still 

Owurt no direction but her will, 

Kli<*H off, and ere I could expect, 

IJy wuyn oblicjue and indirect, 

At once (luite over head and ears 

'n fiitiil politics appears. 
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Time was, and, if I aught <liscern m 

Of fate, that time shall soon return, 

When, decent and demure at least, 

As grave and dull as any priest, 

I could see Vice in robes array'd, 

Could see the game <rf Folly play'd, tio 

Successfully in fortune's school. 

Without exclaiming rogue or fool : 

Time was, when nothing loath or proud^ 

I lackeyed with the Owning crowd, 

Scoundrels in office, and would bow w 

To cyphers great in place, but now 

Upright I stand, as if wise Fate, 

To complinokent a shattered state. 

Had me, like Atlas, hither sent 

To shoulder up the firmament, wo 

And if I stoop'd, with general crack, 

The heavens would tumble from my back : 

Time was, when rank and situation 

Secured the great ones of the nation 

From all control ; satire and law W6 

Kept only little knaves in awe ; 

But now, decorum lost, I stand 

Bemused, a pencil in my hand, 

And, dead to every sense of shame. 

Careless of safety and of fame, tw 

The names of scoundrels minute down. 

And libel more than half the town. 

TO* The poet is here guilty of an injustice to himself; he 
had from infancy a surly spirit of independence, which neither 
misfortunes could subdue, nor prosperity corrupt. 
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How can a statesman be secure 
In all his villanies, if poor 

And dirty authors thus shall dare t» 

To lay his rotten bosom bare ? 
Muses should pass away their time 
In dressing out the poet's rhyme 
With bills and ribands, and array, 
Each line in harmless taste, though gay, tw 

When the hot burning fit is on. 
They should regale their restless son 
With something to allay his rage, 
Some cool Castalian beverage, 

'60 The Rev. John Brown, D. D., bom m 1715, was author, 
among other works, of the " Essay on the Characteristics," 
and of an ** Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the 
Times." The latter publication excited uncommon attention, 
and ran through seven editions in one year. His insatiable 
vanity, dogmatism, and arrogance, rendered him disgusting 
to others, and a torment to himself; disappointed by ill health 
in his intention of accepting an invitation from the Empress 
of Russia, to superintend an enlarged plan of education in 
that country; and highly irritated by the slights and morti- 
fications he received in this, he, in 1766, became insane, and 
put a period to his own existence, in the fitlieth year of his 
age. He was of the Warburtonian school, but possessed 
too much of the spirit of his master to submit, without 
murmuring, to his dictates. The part he took in the con- 
troversy then raging between Drs. Lowth and Warburton, 
induced the latter to omit, in the fifth edition of his Divine 
Legation, the following passage which had occurred in the 
preceding ones: "See this matter and what else relates to 
ridicule as a test of* truth explained at large, and in a very 
just and elegant manner by Mr. Brown in his first Essay on 
the Characteristics." Dr. Brown, though not eminently 
successful in his poetical attempts, understood the theory 
of composition ; and his "Dissertation on the Rise, Union, 
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Or some such draught (though they, 'tis plain, 

Taking the Muse's name in vain, 

Know nothing of their real court, 

And only fable from report) 

As makes a Whitehead's ode go down. 

Or slakes the Feverette of Brown : m 

But who would in his senses think. 

Of Muses giving gall to drink, 

Or that their folly should afford 

To raving poets gun or sword ? 

and Power; the Progressions, Separations, and Corruptions 
of Poetry and Music,*' evinces a thorough acquaintance, with 
the subjects on which he treats. 

His tragedy of Barbarossa, which was acted and published 
■ in December, 1764, first introduced him to the acquaintance 
of Garrick, who wrote the prologue and epilogue to it, and 
grievously wounded the author's characteristic vanity, by the 
following passage in the epilogue : 

** Let the poor devil eat, allow him that." 

Dr. Brown with many eminent qualifications for a distin* 
guished position in the world of letters, neutralized them all 
by an inordinate vanity which every one appeared to take a 
pleasure in mortifying, and it was said that amid the storm 
of controversial missiles by which he was assailed, few gave 
him more uneasiness than an anonymous ode, addressed to 
him as Legislator Elect of Russia, on his being prevented by 
a fit 9f the gout from entering on his high office of civilizing 
that empire. The following are some of the most pungent 
stanzas of that ode : 

Oh thou ! who throned %i priestly state. 
Once took the pains to estimate. 

Our manners and our times ; 
Who held the scales like epic Jove, 
Thy country's nothingness to prove; 

Accept these homely rhymes. 
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Poets were ne'er design'd bj fiiAe 

To meddle with affiurs €f£ state, 

Nor should (if we vmlj speak cor though 

Trolj as men of honour ou^t) 

Tet, pitying its etomderiey 
IXid teach it what was liberty, 

What licence, and what factioa; 
And shew'd it plam, past all cbspotoi 
That not t'obey tbe nod of But* 

Was a rebeUkms action. 

This Bossia heard; Pm much to blame, 
*Twas <* an the Bnssias '* heard, thy ikma^ 

And prickM their flapping ears; 
Sent compliments, and humbly ask 
TouM condescend to take the task 

Of taming their he-bears. 

Their bears, yon cried, why be it so^ 
A beards a beast, as times now go, 

Better to tame than man; 
Men I have tried with prose and ode. 
And now am drawing them a code, 

Then bears shall have the plan. 

A preacher national I rose. 
Demonstrating to friends and foes. 

Our troops ccnld only dance; 
Spite of my proofs they drew thehr swordii 
And, merely to gainsay my words, 

They almost conquer'd France. 

Yet still was my c4hpassion shewn, 
To save their credit and my own, 

I boasted through the nation. 
That all their enterprising spirit 
Was owing to the aspiring merit 

Of my bold exhortation. 



Soitttd fyolic/ iket ra^e ai^mlv 
To launch the thnnderbolts of wit m 

About those heads which, when they're shot, 
Can't tell if 'twas by Wit or not. 

Vam were my words, the rabble rout 
Did only sneer, and gibe, and float, 

As if they thought I lied; 
Therefore, I give each mother's son 
Up, as Pre given Warburton, 

And tialf my friends beside. 

Now fly abroad, ye rednstamped hosts, 
Te Chronicles, ye Evening-posts, 

Proclaim through all the land. 
That I in Russia's cause engage. 
Ye curates, guard my vicarage. 

And eke my gown and band. 

. Meanwhile, dread empress, 1 to theei 
Will Solon, will Lycurgus be. 

And Montesquieu also. 
But scarce these words were well got out, 
When lo, a demon called the gout 

Did tweak him by the toe. 

Come, Patience, come, invoked full, oft. 
And in our aid bring flannel soft 

To wrap the peccant member; 
Else, grief of griefs, he cannot go. 
For who can trust a gouty toe 

In Bussia in November. 

Not go! avert it, gracious Fate, 
What, not to save the Bussian state. 

And be a legislator; 
Good Cincinnatus left liis plough. 
Though he had pecks of wheat to sow, . 

When voted Bome's dictator. 
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These things well known, what devil, in spite, 
Can have seduced me thus to write 
Out of that road, which must have led t85 

To riches, without heart or head. 
Into that road, which had I more 
Than ever poet had before 
Of wit and virtue, in disgrace 
Would keep me still, and out of place, m 

Which, if some judge (you'll understand 
One famous, famous through the land 
For making law) should stand my firiend 
At last may in a pillory end ; 
And all this, I myself admit, tts 

Without one cause to lead to it ? — 

For instance now — this book — ^the Ghost — 
Methinks I hear some critic Post 
Remark most gravely — " The first word 
Which we about the Ghost have heard." t» 

Peace, my good Sir, — ^not quite so fast — 
What is the first, may be the last. 
Which is a point, all must agree, 
Cannot depend on you or me. 
Fanny, no Ghost of common mould ; tss 

Is not by forms to be controlPd ; ■ 

778 Alluding to Lord Mansfield as the great improver, if 
not founder of that scheme of successive judicial decisions, 
which, professing to be glosses on some debatable questions 
arising out of the statute or common law, now constitute a 
third division or code generally designated as Judge-made 
law; Churchill's animadversions however would extend no 
farther than to the obnoxious exercise of this power by Lord 
Mansfield, with reference to the then anomalous condition of 
the law of libel. 
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To keep her state, and shew her skill, 
She never comes but when she will. 
I wrote and wrote, perhaps you doubt, 
And shrewdly, what I wrote about ; 
Believe me, much to my disgrace, 
I, too, am in the self-same case. 
But still I wrote, till Fanny came 
Impatient, nor could any shame 
On me, with equal justice, fall, 
If she had never come at all. 
An underling, I could not stir 
Without the cue thrown out by her, 
Nor from the subject aid receive 
Until she came and gave me leave, 
So that, (ye sons of Erudition 
Mark, this is but a supposition, 
Nor would I to so wise a nation 
Suggest it as a revelation) 
If henceforth, dully turning o'er 
Page afler page, ye read no more 
Of Fanny, who in sea or air, 
May be departed God knows where, 
Eail at jilt Fortune ; but agree 
I^o censure can be laid on me ; 
For sure (the cause let Mansfield try) 
Fanny is in the fault, not I. 

But, to return — ^and this I hold 
A secret worth its weight in gold 
To those who write, as I write now. 
Not to mind where they go, or how, 

VOL. in. 4 



Ikluk^ ± hiE worn. -^ tsbobt^ 'w^fic;. 
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Jim 71 rsacx — if "^Is. vii© me er 

H±r TTrm^y sasecozr lo ibe Mase, 
Azt± 7C' nc- mifis *iid ce^deis lied, 

Sbe EDTisi Teaxmnce decoranks jhaa, 
Aixi g€a back when az>d bow she can ; 
As parsons, who, witboat pretext, 
As soon as mentioDed. quit their text. 
And, to promote sleep's genial power. 
Grope in the dark for half an hooTy 
Give no more reason (for we know 
Keason is vulgar, mean, and low) 
Why thej come back (should it beBsdl 
Tliat ever thej come back at all) 
Into the road, to end their rout, 
'I'lmrj they can give why they went out 
Hut to return — this book — the Ghost — 
A men; amusement at the most; 
A (ridr, fit to wear away 
Tlio liorrorn of a rainy day; 
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A slight shot silk, for summer wear, 

Just as our modem statesmen are. 

If rigid honesty permit 

That I for once purloin the wit m 

Of him, who, were we all to steal, 

Is much too rich the theft to feel : 

Yet in this book, where ease should join 

With mirth to sugar every line ; 

Where it should all be mere chit-chat, sa 

Lively, good-humoured, and all that ; 

Where honest Satire, in disgrace. 

Should not so much as show her face 

The shrew, overleaping all due bounds, 

Breaks into laughter's sacred grounds, aeo 

And, in contempt, plays o'er her tricks 

In science, trade, and politics. 

But why should the distempered scold 
Attempt to blacken men enrolled 
In power's dread book, whose mighty skill m 
Can twist an empire to their will ; 
Whose voice is fate, and on their tongue 
I/aw, liberty, and life, are hung ; 
Whom on inquiry, truth shall find. 
With Stuarts link'd, time out of mind »• 

Superior to their country's laws. 
Defenders of a tyrant's cause ; 
Men, who the same damn'd maxims hold 
Darkly, which they avow'd of old ; 
Who, though by different means, pursue «• 

The end which they had first in view. 
And, force found vain, now play their part 
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With much less honour, much more art ? 

Why, at the corners of the streets, 

To every patriot drudge she meets, 

Known or unknown, with furious" cry 

Should she wild clamours vent ? or why, 

The minds of groundlings to inflame, 

A Dash wood, Bute, and Wyndham name? 

Why, having not, to our surprise 

The fear of death before her eyes, 

Bearing, and that but now and then, 

No other weapon but her pen, 

Should she an argument afford 

For blood, to men who wear a sword? 

Men, who can nicely trim and pare 

A point of honour to a hair ; 

Honour — a word of nice import, 

A pretty trinket in a court. 

Which my Lord, quite in rapture feels 

Dangling and rattling with his seals—* 

Honour — a word which all the Nine 

Would be much puzzled to define — 

Honour — a word which torture mocks, 

And might confound a thousand Lookes— 

Which (for I leave to wiser heads, 

Who fields of death prefer to beds 

Of down, to find out, if they can, 

Wliat Honour is, on their wild plan) 

Is not, (to take it in their way, 

And this we sure may dare to say 

Without incurring an offence,) 

Jourage, law, honesty, or sense : 
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Men, who all spirit, life, and soul, 

Neat butchers of a buttonhole, wo 

Having more skill, believe it true 

That they must have more courage too ; 

Men, who, without a place or name. 

Their fortunes speechless as their fame. 

Would by the sword new fortunes carve, »w 

And rather die in fight than starve 

At coronations, a vast field. 

Which food of every kind might yield ; 

Of good sound food, at once most fit 

For purposes of health and wit ? •» 

Could not ambitious Satire rest. 

Content with what she might digest ? 

Could she not feast on things of course, 

A champion or a champion's horse ? 

A champion's horse — no better say, 8» 

Though better figured on that day — 

we Alluding to the horse which Lord Talbot mounted as 
high steward at the coronation. His performance was so ludi- 
crously described in No. 12 of the North Briton as with other 
provocations to occasion the duel between his lordship and 
Mr. Wilkes, at Bagshot, of which we have already given an 
account The following passages occur in the North Briton 
on the subject of this equestrian exhibition : 

"Not only real services in parliament, but every species 
of elegance and refinement, in the polite arts, may, I think, 
without censure be rewarded with a pension. A politeness 
equal to that of Lord Talbot's horse ought not to pass im- 
noticed ; at the coronation he paid a new, and, for a horse, a 
singular respect to his sovereign. I appeal to applauding 
multitudes, who were so charmed as to forget every rule 
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A horse, which might appear to us 

Who deal in rhyme, a Pegasus ; 

A rider, who, when once got on, 

Might pass for a Bellerophon, mo 

Dropt on a sudden from the skies, 

To catch and fix our wondering eyes. 

To witch, with wand instead of whip. 

The world with noble horsemanship. 

To twist and twine, both horse and man, ess 

On such a well-concerted plan, 

of decency, and to clap even in the royal presence, whether 
his or his Lord's dexterity, on that day, did not surpass any 
courtiers. Caligula's horse had not half the merit. We 
remember how nobly he was provided for. What the exact 
proportion of merit was between his lordship and his horse, 
and how far the pension should be divided between them, I 
will not take upon me to determine; I leave this knotty point 
to bo decided by the Earl of Eglingtoun, because Mr. John 
Hume, alias Home (for so it is printed in the New Sweet 
Nosegay of Scottish Thistles), tells the world, Vol. IL p. 280, 
that he is 

A friend of princes, poets, wits, 

A judge infallible of tits. 

" In my private opinion, however, the merit of both was 
very great, and neither ought to pass unnoticed. 

** The impartial and inimitable pen of Cervantes has made 
Bosinante immortal, as well as Don Quixote. Lord Talbot's 
horse, like the great planet in Milton, "danced about in 
various rounds his wandering course." At different times he 
was progressive, retrograde, or standing still. The progressive 
motion 1 should rather incline to think the merit of the horse, 
the retrograde motion the merit of the Lord. Some of the 
regulations of the courtiers themselves for that day had long 
been settled by former Lord Stewards; it was reserved for 
Lord Talbot to settle an etiquette for their horses." 
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That Centaur-like, when all was done ? 

We scarce could think they were not one ? 

CJould she not to our itching ears 

Bring the new names of new-coined peers, wo 

Who walk'd, nobility forgot, 

With shoulders fitter for a knot 

Than robes of honour, for whose sake 

Heralds, in form were forced to make ; 

To make, because they could not find, »•» 

Great predecessors to their mind ? 

Could she not (though 'tis doubtful since 

Whether he plumber is, or prince) 

Tell of a simple knight's advance 

To be a doughty peer of France ? wc 

Tell how he did a dukedom gain. 

And Robinson was Aquitain ? 



»*> To obtain a decided majority in the House of Lords, it 
was thought expedient by Lord Bute, within the first two 
years of King George the Third's accession to create sixteen 
peers ; we have seen nearly double that number created in 
one year. A measure of this kind was first resorted to in 
1711 ; when, to carry a particular question in the upper house, 
twelve peers were created by the Tory faction. One of them. 
Lord Bathurst, having delivered his sentiments, pursuant to 
his instructions, the Earl of Wharton asked the remaining 
eleven v^iher they voted by their Foreman f Thus unceremoni- 
ously comparing them to a petit Jury. Burnet observes on 
this transaction that the Tory ministers, finding that the 
House of Lords would not be induced to favour their designs, 
resolved to make an experiment which none of our princes 
had ventured on in former times, that of making twelve peers 
at once. 



^ 
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A ^^tLls^ rreziieteL vioch. vUhi tiieT fire, hi 
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A rriiss replies oe all ibose riglits 

Of ^ lbct^e c&i>0Qs. wbioh we find 

6j G^:::i:cciT, lime oai of mind ■§ 

£5:ubIi5Led, which ther ever hold 

Dearer than asTthii^ bat gold ? 

Thanks lo mr saars — ^I now see shoire^ 

m: I; v^ v,;^^ ci^ccccsftrx it ihe coronalioo of the Kmgi 
of F-cla-i. eT«r siac* &e «?oq:2«st, to be attended in the 
pr(v«sicv= by ibe th«i |T«a:«st Tftasab of die crown, the 
Dnkes of X^-^r^.t- jt tod Aquiaia; since the lost of those 

provinces they hiinf been represented by deputy oo the 
occasion. At the cxx>=Jit5oa of George the Third, tiie Duke 
of Xormaiaiy v-o: Aq:i::ain) was represented by Sir Thomas 
Robinson, a Yorkshire Barooet, the elder brother of the first 
Lord Bokeby, more genenJly called, to distinguish him firom 
Sir Thomas Kobinson, first Lord Grantham, by the name 
of either Sir Francis Fidget, from his restlessness, or long Sir 
Thomas, on account of his uncommon heigiit of stature, in 
allusion to which the following happy epigram was written : 

^ Unlike to Robinson shall be my song, 
It shall be wittA' and it shan*t be long." 

A ludicrous anecdote is related of the introduction of Sir 
Thomas to a Russian Nobleman, who persuaded himself that 
he was addressing no less a character than Robinson Crusoe. 
Sir Thomas was a specious, empty man, and a great pest to 
persons of high rank or in office. He was very troublesome 
to the Karl of Burlington, and when in his visits to him he 
was told tlmt his Lordship was gone out, would desire to be ad- 
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Of courtiers, and of courts no more — 

Thus stumbling on my city friends, ws 

Blind Chance my guide, my purpose bends 

In line direct, and shall pursue 

The point which I had first in view, 

Nor more shall with the reader sport 

Till I have seen him safe in port. f» 

Hush'd be each fear — ^no more I bear 

Through the wide regions of the air 

The reader terrified, no more 

Wild ocean's horrid paths explore. 

Be the plain track from henceforth mine— tn 

Cross-roads to Allen I resign ; 

mitted to look at the clock, or to play with a monkey that was 
kopt in the hall in hopes of being sent for in to the Earl. This 
he had so frequently done that all in the house were tired of 
him. At length it was concerted among the servants that he 
should receive a summary answer to his usual questions, and 
accordingly at his next coming, the porter as soon as he had 
opened the gate, and without waiting for what he had to say, 
dismissed him with these words, '* Sir, his Lordship is gone 
out, the clock stands, and the monkey is dead.*' Sir Thomas 
Bobinson had been chiefly bred up in some of the minor 
German Courts, and was one of the weakest of the Duke of 
Newcastle's political tools under whom he was Secretary of 
State, and on his resignation of that office was made Master 
of the Great Wardrobe, with a pension of £2000 a year on 
Ireland for 81 years. On the Duke of Newcastle's attempt 
to govern the House of Commons by Sir Thomas Bobinson, 
Pitt in his bitterest manner said, ^* he might as well send his 
jack-boot to govern us." 

w« Warburton was suspected of giving his uncle, Mr. 
Allen, some assistance in his epistolary correspondence with 
the Earl of Chatham, on the subject of the address of thanks 
from the city of Bath, on the peace of 1768. Mr. Allen was 
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The oar oc Phoebos I disciiAr]*e, 

M V c;irriage now a Lori MaTor's baige. 

Sapf4>5e we now — (we maj suppose 
In ver^e, what would be sin in prose-^) m 

The jkv with darkness oreispreaid. 
And every star retired to bed ; 
The gewgaw robes of P<»tip and Pride 
In some dark corner thrown aside ; 
Great lords and ladies giving way m 

To what thev seem to scorn bj day, 
The real feelings of the heart. 
And Nature taking place of Art ; 
Desire triumphant through the night, 

the inventor and farmer of cross posts, by which he acquired 
a large fortune. 

*'8« The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and a deputation of the 
Common Council, were invited to the coronation dinner in 
Westminster Hall; by some mistake a table had been neg- 
lected to be set out for them, and, like the Knights of the 
liath who were in the same predicament, they got but a 
ncjinty meal, and returned to the city late in the evening in 
their barge, much displeased with their part in the show. 
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And Beauty panting with delight ; looo 

Chastity, woman's fairest crown, 
Till the return of mom laid down, 
Then to be worn again as bright 
As if not sullied in the night ; 
Dull Ceremony, business o'er, io« 

Dreaming in form at Cottrell's door ; 
Precaution trudging all about 
To see the candles safely out, 
Bearing a mighty master-key. 
Habited like Economy, loio 

Stamping each lock with triple seals, 
Mean Avarice creeping at her heels. 
Suppose we too, like sheep in pen, 
The Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
Within their barge, which through the deep, wis 
The rowers more than half asleep, 
• Moved slow, as overcharged with state ; 
Thames groan'd beneath the mighty weight. 
And felt that bawble heavier far 
Than a whole fleet of men of war. iom 

Sleep o'er each well-known faithful head 
With liberal hand his poppies shed. 
Each head by Dullness, render'd fit 
Sleep and his empire to admit. 
Through the whole passage not a word, low 

Not one faint, weak, half-sound was heard ; 
Sleep had prevail'd, to overwhelm 

Moe Sir Clement Cottrell, master of the ceremonies; who 
was sncceeded in his high office by Sir Robert Chester. 
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Allen, the honour of this nation ; 

Allen, himself a corporation ; 

Allen, of late notorious grown 

For writings none, or all his own ; •» 

Allen, the first of lettered men, 

Since the good Bishop holds his pen, 

And at his elbow takes his stand 

To mend his head, and guide his hand. 

But hold — once more, digression hence— w 

Let us return to common sense ; 

The car of Phoebus I discharge, 

My carriage now a Lord Mayor's barge. 

Suppose we now — (we may suppose 
In verse, what would be sin in prose- ^) m 

The sky with darkness overspread, 
And every star retired to bed ; 
The gewgaw robes of Pomp and Pride 
In some dark corner thrown aside ; ' 

Great lords and ladies giving way m 

To what they seem to scorn by day. 
The real feelings of the heart. 
And Nature taking place of Art ; 
Desire triumphant through the night, 

the inventor and farmer of cross posts, by which he acquired 
a large fortune. 

988 The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and a deputation of the 
Common Council, were invited to the coronation dinner in 
Westminster Hall ; by some mistake a table had been neg- 
lected to bo set out for them, and, like the Knights of the 
Bath who were in the same predicament, they got but a 
scanty meal, and returned to the city late in the evening in 
their barge, much displeased with their part in the show. 
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And Beauty panting with delight ; looo 

Chastity, woman's fairest crown, 
Till the return of mom laid down, 
Then to be worn again as bright 
As if not sullied in the night ; 
Dull Ceremony, business o'er, mob 

Dreaming in form at Cottrell's door ; 
Precaution trudging all about 
To see the candles safely out, 
Bearing a mighty master-key. 
Habited like Economy, loio 

Stamping each lock with triple seals. 
Mean Avarice creeping at her heels. 
Suppose we too, like sheep in pen. 
The Mayor and Court of Aldermen 
Within their barge, which through the deep, wis 
The rowers more than half asleep, 
•Moved slow, as overcharged with state; 
Thames groan'd beneath the mighty weight. 
And felt that bawble heavier far 
Than a whole fleet of men of war. loao 

Sleep o'er each well-known faithful head 
With liberal hand his poppies shed. 
Each head by Dullness, rendered fit 
Sleep and his empire to admit. 
Through the whole passage not a word, loas 

Not one faint, weak, half-sound was heard ; 
Sleep had prevailed, to overwhelm 

MW Sir Clement Cottrell, master of the ceremonies; who 
was succeeded in his high office by Sir Robert Chester. 
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The steersman nodding o'er the helm ; 

The rowers, without force or skill, 

Left the dull barge to drive at will ; loeo 

The sluggish oars suspended hung, 

And even Beardmore held his tongue. 

Commerce, regardful of a freight 

On which depended half her state, 

Stepped to the helm ; with ready hand i«w 

She safely clear'd that bank of sand. 

Where, stranded, our west-country fleet 

Delay and danger often meet. 

Till Neptune anxious for the trade, 

Comes in full tides, and brings them aid. imi 

Next (for the Muses can survey 

Objects by night as well as day ; 

Nothing prevents their taking aim, 

Darkness and light to them the same) 

They pass'd that building which of old -w 

1082 Beardmore, whose conduct as under-sheriff with re- 
spect to Dr. Shebbeare, has already been the subject of a 
note. This man was an occasional writer in the Monitor, an 
opposition paper, and was afterwards employed by Wilkes as 
his solicitor in his contest with government, and he and hi» 
clerk being taken into custody by the king's messengers, at 
the same time with his client, they brought actions against 
the Secretaries of State, in which very heavy damages were 
recovered. 

1046 The Savoy and Old Somerset House, formerly the 
residences of the Queens of England, were afterwards pur- 
chased by parliament for national uses, and the more con- 
venient palace of Huckingham House was appropriated for 
that purpose in exchange, in favour of Queeu Charlotte as 
Queen consort. 
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Queen-mothers was design'd to hold, 

At present a mere lodging-^en, 

A palace tum'd into a den, 

To barracks tum'd, and soldiers tread 

Where dowagers have laid their head, ici» 

Why should we mention Surrey Street, 

Where every week grave judges meet 

All fitted out with hum and ha. 

In proper form to drawl out law, 

To see all causes duly tried iw 

'Twixt knaves who drive, and fools who ride ? 

Why at the Temple should we stay? 

What of the Temple dare we say ? 

A dangerous ground we tread on there, 

And words perhaps may actions bear ; ion 

Where, as the brethren of the seas 

For fibres, the lawyers ply for fees. 

What of that Bridge most wisely made 

M«i A haokney-coach office was first established by act 
of parliament in 1696, in Surrey Street in the Strand, and 
five Commissioners authorized to regulate the fares and to 
determine differences. 

!•«• A senseless clamour was excited by interested per- 
sons of all descriptions against the erection of a bridge over 
the Thames, at Blackfriars. Principally owing to the exer* 
lions of Mr. Paterson, an eminent attorney, and member of 
the Common Council, an act of parliament was obtained for 
the purpose, but not without considerable opposition, founded 
on arguments as little tenable as those urged by our author, 
who seems to have been guided in his judgment by the cir- 
cumstances of Paterson being the head of the Anti-Wilkites 
in the city, and of Mylne, the architect, being a Scotchman. 
The act of parliament having at length been obtained, for 
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The rowers, without force or skill, 

Left the dull barge to drive at will ; m» 

The sluggish oars suspended hung, 

And even Beardmore held his tongue. 

Commerce, regardful of a freight 

On which depended half her state, 

Stepp'd to the helm ; with ready hand loai 

She safely cleared that bank of sand. 

Where, stranded, our west-country fleet 

Delay and danger often meet, 

Till Neptune anxious for the trade, 
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Next (for the Muses can survey 

Objects by night as well as day ; 

Nothing prevents their taking aim. 
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his solicitor in his contest with government, and he and hit 
clerk being taken into custody by the king's messengers, at 
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the Secretaries of State, in which very heavy damages were 
recovered. 

1046 The Savoy and Old Somerset House, formerly the 
residences of the Queens of England, were afterwards pur- 
chased by parliament for national uses, and the more con- 
venient palace of Buckingham House was appropriated for 
that purpose in exchange, in favour of Queen Charlotte as 
Queen consort. 
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Queen-mothers was design'd to hold, 

At present a mere lodging-pen, 

A palace turn'd into a den, 

To barracks tum'd, and soldiers tread 

Where dowagers have laid their head, iw 

Why should we mention Surrey Street, 

Where every week grave judges meet 

All fitted out with hum and ha. 

In proper form to drawl out law, 

To see all causes duly tried i«a 

*Twixt knaves who drive, and fools who ride ? 

Why at the Temple should we stay? 

What of the Temple dare we say ? 

A dangerous ground we tread on there, 

And words perhaps may actions bear ; looo 

Where, as the brethren of the seas 

For fi|res, the lawyers ply for fees. 

What of that Bridge most wisely made 

^••i A haokney-coach office was first established by act 
of parliament in 1696, in Surrey Street in the Strand, and 
five Commissioners authorized to regulate the fares and to 
determine differeuces. 

1068 A senseless clamour was excited by interested per- 
sons of all descriptions against the erection of a bridge over 
the Thames, at Blackfriars. Principally owing to the exer- 
tions of Mr. Paterson, an eminent attorney, and member of 
the Common Council, an act of parliament was obtained for 
the purpose, but not without considerable opposition, founded 
on arguments as little tenable as those urged by our author, 
who seems to have been guided in his judgment by the cir- 
cumstances of Paterson being the head of the Anti-Wilkites 
in the city, and of Mylne, the architect, being a Scotdmian. 
Tlie act of parliament having at length been obtained, for 
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To serve the purposes of trade, 

In the great mart of all this naiioOy im 

By stopping op the navigation, 

And to that sand bank adding weight, 

Which is already much too great? 

What of that Bridge, which, void of sense. 

But well supplied with impudence, kw- 

Englishmen, knowing not the Guild, 

Thought they might have a claim to build, 

Till Paterson, as white as milk. 

As smooth as oil, as soft as silk, 

In solemn manner had decreed, lora 

which the thanks of the city were voted to Mr. Paterson, a 
committee was appointed to receive plans, and a controversy, 
in which Dr. Johnson incidentally took a part against Mr. 
Mylne, was raised by the friends of the different projectors 
on the comparative solidity and beauty of semicircular and 
elliptical arches; the former were recommended t)y Mr. 
Thomas Simpson, the celebrated mathematician, but the phm 
of Mr. Robert Mylne, on the latter principle, was at length, 
chiefly by the influence of Mr. Paterson, adopted, and the 
first stone of the bridge was laid on the Slst of October, 1760, 
with great solemnity; the inscription upon it in quaint Latin 
was ascribed to Mr. Paterson, who incurred a very consider- 
able portion of ridicule on account of it, in a very witty, and 
critical dissection of it, in a pamphlet entitled, City Latin. 
The bridge was opened for carriages on the 18th of November 
1709, and the toll imposed for defraying the expense of build- 
ing, and which produced about £8000 a year did not cease 
until the cxpimtion of twenty years. The utility of the bridge 
has been provetl, its durability is still questionable, the ma- 
terials of which it is composed have, in many instances, proved 
dofoctive when used in the construction of works of such ex- 
trttordiiuiry magnitude, and so much exposed to the vicissi- 
*udes ot' the seasons. Sir John Hawkins, in his life of John* 
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That on the other side the Tweed 

Art, bom and bred, and fully grown, 

Was with one Mylne, a man unknown ; 

But grace, preferment, and renown, 

Deserving, just arrived in town : loao 

One Mylne, an artist perfect quite 

Both in%is own and country's right, 

As fit to make a bridge as he. 

With glorious Patavinity, 

To build inscriptions, worthy found n» 

To lie for ever under ground. 

Much more, worth observation too, 
-Was this a season to pursue 

BOO, has entered minutely into the merits of the bridge, and 
many of his objections to its style of building appear well 
founded. He notices the columns being disproportionate in 
the ratio between their heights and their diameters, and con- 
sequently assuming the shape of candles; of the lesser errors 
he mentions the unwarrantable mutilation of the keystones 
over the arches, and the injudicious position of the entabla- 
ture of the ballustrade. Mr, Paterson was equally zealous in 
1766, in obtaining and carrying into effect an act of parlia- 
ment for new paving the City of London, for which service 
the thanks of the court of Common Council were again voted 
to him. 

Mr. Mylne obtained and held the responsible appointment 
of Engineer to the New Biver Company, until his death in 
August 1811, at the advanced age of 79, and was succeeded 
in his office by his only son, a gentleman of much eminence 
in his profession. 

1084 The ancient inhabitants of Patavium, now Padua, 
were celebrated for their affected phraseology, and studied 
mode of composition. The historian Livy was of this school. 
of whom Quintilian says. In Tito Livio mirse facundise vero 
patat inesse Pollio Asinius quandam Patavinitatem. 
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The theme, our Muse might tell in rhyme: 
The will she hath, but not the time ; mm 

For, swift as shaft from Indian bow, 
(And when a goddess comes, we know, 
Surpassing Nature acts prevail, 
And boats want neither oar nor sail) 
The vessel passed, and reach'd the shore • »«» 
So quick, that thought was scarce before. 

Suppose we now our city court 
Safely delivered at the port, 
And, of their state regardless quite. 
Landed, like smuggled goods, by night "•• 

The solemn magistrate laid down, 
The dignity of robe and gown. 
With every other ensign gone. 
Suppose the woollen nightcap on ; 
The flesh-brush used, with decent state, «« 

To make the spirits circulate, 
(A form which, to the senses true. 
The lickerish chaplain uses too. 
Though, something to improve the plan, 
He takes the maid instead of man) n» 

Swathed, and with flannel covered o'er. 
To shew the vigour of threescore. 
The vigour of threescore and ten 
Above the proof of younger men. 
Suppose, the mighty Dulman led "« 

Betwixt two slaves, and put to bed ; 
Suppose, the moment he lies down, 
No miracle in this great Town, 
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The drone as fast asleep, as he 

Must in the course of nature be, amo 

Who, truth for our foundation take, 

When up, is never half awake. 

There let him sleep, whilst we survey 
The preparations for the day ; 
That day on which was to be shown "ss 

Court pride by City pride outdone. 

The jealous mother sends away, 
As only fit for childish piay. 
That daughter who, to gall her pride, 
Shoots up too forward hj her side. iiao 

The wi^etch, jo£ God and man accurst, 
Of all hell's instruments the worst. 
Draws forth his pawns, and fc»: the day 
Struts in some spendtjiriift's vain array; 
Around his awkward doxy shine iw 

The treasures of Goleonda's mine ; 
Each neighbour, with a jealous glare. 
Beholds her foUy published there. 
Garments well saved, (an anecdote 
Which we can prove, or would not quote) "« 
Garments weU saved, which first were made 
When tailors, to promote their trade, 

nae We have thready noticed the magnificent entertain- 
ment given to the sovereign and his consort, by the city on the 
Lord Mayor^s day succeeding 'the Coronation. 

^^^ This anecdote, whatever might have been its au- 
thenticity, and interest at the time, has now no claim to the 
latter, and we may therefore be spared any pains in sub- 
stantiating the former. 

VOL. III. 5 
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A^aixkst the I^cts in ana? arose. 

And drove them oot. or made them dodies; 

Garments immortal, withoat end. 

Like names and titles, which descend 

SaccessiTelT from sire to son ; 

Garments, mikss some work is done 

Of note, not suffer d to mppear 

'Bove once at most in everj jear. 

Were now, in sc^emn form, laid bare, 

To take the benefit of air, 

And, ere thej came to be emploj'd 

On this solemnity, to avoid 

That scent, which Russia's leather gave, 

From vile and impious moth to save. 

Each head was bosj, and each heart 
In preparation bore a part ; 
Running together all about 
The servants put each other out, 
Till the grave master had decreed, 
The more haste, ever the worst speed. 
Miss, with her little eyes half-closed. 
Over a smuggled toilette dozed : 
The waiting-maid, whom story notes 
A very Scrub in petticoats, 
Hired for one work, but doing all, 
In slumbers lean'd against the wall. 
Milliners, summoned from afar, 
Arrived in shoals at Temple Bar, 
Strictly commanded to import 
Curt loads of foppery from court ; 
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With laboured visible design 

Art strove to be superbly fine ; 

Nature, more pleasing, though more wild, im 

Taught otherwise her darling child, 

And cried, with spirited disdain. 

Be Hunter elegant and plain. 

Lo I from the chambers of the East, 
A welcome prelude to the feast, u» 

In safiron-colour'd robe array'd. 
High in a car by Vulcan made. 
Who work'd for Jove himself, each steed 
High-mettled, of celestial breed. 
Pawing and pacing all the way, ii» 

Aurora brought the wish'd-for day. 
And held her empire, till outrun 
By that brave jolly groom the Sun. 

The trumpet — ^hark ! it speaks — ^it swells 
The loud full harmony ; it tells n» 

The time at hand when Dulman, led 
By form, his citizens must head 
And march those troops, which at his call, 
Were now assembled, to Guildhall, 
On matters of importance great, ii» 

To court and city, church and state. 

From end to end the sound makes way. 
All hear the signal and obey ; 
But Dulman, who, his charge forgot. 
By Morpheus fetter'd, heard it not ; woo 

Nor could, so sound he slept and fast, 
Hear any trumpet, but the last. 

Crape, ever true and trusty knowoi 
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Stole from the maid's bed to bis own. 

Then in the spirituals of pride, mv 

Planted himself at Dolman's side. 

Thrice did the ever-£Euthful slavey 

With voice which might have i«adi'd die graye. 

And broke death's adamantine ehaio. 

On Dulman call, but call'd in vain. bw 

Thrice with an arm, which might have made 

The Theban boxer curse his trade. 

The drone he shook, who rear'd the head. 

And thrice fell backward on his bed. 

What could be done? Where Ibroe hadi fsdl'd 

Policy often hath prevail'd. 

And what, an inference most plaia. 

Had been, Crape thought might be agaia. 

Under his pillow (still in mind 
The proverb kept, fast bind, fast find) vm 

Each blessed night the kejs were laid. 
Which Crape to draw awaj assaj'd. 
What not the power of voice cor arm 
Could do, this did, and broke the charm; 
Quick started he with stupid stare, nm 

For all his little soul was there. 

Behold him, taken up, rubb'd down. 
In elbow-chair, and morning-gown ; 
Behold him, in his latter bloom. 
Stripped, wash'd, and sprinkled with peifome ; 
Behold him bending with the weight 
Of robes, and trumpery of state ; 
Behold him (for the maxim's true, 
Whate'er we by another do 
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We do ourselves, and chaplain paid, JW 

Like slaves, in every other trade, 

Had mutter'd over God knows what. 

Something which he by heart had got) 

Having, as usual, said his prayers, 

Gk) titter, totter, to the stairs : law 

Behold him for descent prepare 

With one foot trembling in the air ; 

He starts, he pauses on the brink, 

And, hard to credit, seems to think ; 

Through his whole train (the chaplain gave im 

The proper cue to every slave) 

At once, as with infection caught, 

Each started, paused, and aim'd at thought ; 

He turns, and they turn ; big with care, 

He waddles to his elbow-chair, uso 

Squats down, and, silent for a season, 

At last with Crape begins to reason : 

But first of all he made a sign. 

That every soul but the divine 

Should quit the room ; in him he knows, mk 

He may all confidence repose. 

" Crape — though I'm yet not quite awake — 
Before this awful step I take. 
On which my future all depends, 
I ought to know my foes and friends. law 

My foes and friends— observe me still — 
I mean not those who well or ill 
Perhaps may wish me, but those who 
Have't in their power to do it too. 
Now if, attentive to the state, m« 
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In too much hurry to be great, 

Or through much zeal, a motive, Crape, 

Deserving praise, into a scrape 

I, like a fool? am got no doubt 

I, like a wise man should get out : i .-. 

Note that remark without replies ; 

I say that to get out is wise. 

Or by the very self-same rule 

That to get in was like a fooL 

The marrow of this argument »» 

Must wholly rest on the event. 

And therefore, which is really hard, 

Against events too I must guard. 

Should things continue as they stand, 
And Bute prevail through all the land um 

Without a rival, by his aid 
My fortunes in a trice are made; 
Nay, honours, on my zeal may smile. 
And stamp me Earl of some grecU Isle : 
But if, a matter of much doubt, m» 

The present minister goes out, 

1284 The Isle of Bute, situate in the Frith of Clyde, is about 
twelve miles in length, and five in breadth. A ludicrous 
statement was made of the sum contributed by it to the 
revenue, amounting to thirteen shillings and nine-pence three- 
farthings, subject to some deductions. In allusion to its being 
the [)roperty of the premier and favourite, and to his over- 
whelming influence and patronage, the following epigram was 
nade: 

All other turns, vicissitudes and changes 

I could behold sedately, and be mute, 
One metamorphosis I own most strange is, 

Great Britain turned into the Isle of Bute. 
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Fain would I know on what pretext 

I can stand fairly with the next ? 

For as my aim, at every hour, 

Is to be well with those in power, is» 

And my material point of view, 

Whoever's in, to be in too, 

I should not, like a blockhead, choose 

To gain these so as those to lose : 

*Tis good in every case, you know, i» 

To have two strings unto our bow." 

As one in wonder lost, Crape view'd 
His lord, who thus his speech pursued : 

" This, my good Crape, is my grand point ; 
And as the times are out of joint, iwo 

The greater caution is required 
To bring about the point desired. 
What I would wish to bring about 
Cannot admit a moment's doubt ; 
The matter in dispute you know, i^os 

Is what we call the Qtiomodo. 
That be thy task" — The reverend slave, 
Becoming in a moment grave, 
Fix*d to the ground and rooted, stood 
Just like a man cut out of wood, isio 

Such as we see (without the least 
Reflection glancing on the priest) 
One or more, planted up and down. 
Almost in every church in town ; 
He stood some minutes, then, like one mm 

Who wish'd the matter might be done. 
But could not do it, shook his head. 
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And thus the man of Som)w said : 

'' Hard is this task, too hard I sweaty 
By much too hard for me to bear ; 
Beyond expression hard my part, 
Could mighty Dulman see my heart, 
When he, alas ! makes known a Will 
Which Crape's not able to fulfil. 
Was ever my obedience barr'd 
By any trifling nice regard 
To sense and honour ? could I reach 
Thy meaning without help of speech, 
At the first motion of thy eye 
Did not thy faithful creature fly ? 
Have I not said, not what I ought, 
But what my earthly master taught ? 
Did I e*er weigh, through duty strong. 
In thy great biddings, right and wrong? 
Did ever Interest, to whom thou 
Canst not with more devotion bow. 
Warp my sound faith, or will of mine 
In contradiction run to thine? 
Have I not, at thy table placed, 
When business caird aloud for haste. 
Torn myself thence, yet never heard 
To utter one complaining word. 
And had, till thy great work was done, 
All appetites, as having none? 
Hard is it, this great plan pursued 
Of voluntary servitude. 
Pursued, without or shame or fear, 
Through the great circle of the year, 
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Now to receive, in this grand hour, 

Commands which lie beyond my power, tan 

Commands which baffle all my skill, 

And leave me nothing but my will: 

Be that accepted ; let my Lord 

Indulgence to his slave afford : 

This task, for my poor strength unfit, i» 

"Will yield to none but Dulman's wit." 

With such gross incense gratified. 
And turaing up the lip of pride, 
** Poor Crape" — and shook his empty head— 
** Poor puzzled Crape I" — wise Dulman said, vs» 
*' Of judgment weak, of sense confined. 
For things of lower note designed ; 
For things within the vulgar reach, 
To run of errands, and to preach. 
Well hast thou judg'd, that heads like mine last 
Cannot want help from heads like thine ; 
Well hast thou judged thyself unmeet 
Of such high argument to treat ; 
'Twas but to try thee that I. spoke. 
And all I said was but a joke. tm 

Nor think a joke, Crape, a disgrace 
Or to my person or my place ; 
The wisest of the sons of men 
Have deigned to use them now and then. 
The only caution, do you see, tm 

Demanded by our dignity. 
From common use and men exempt. 
Is that they may not breed contempt. 
'Great use they have, when in the hands 
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Of one like me, who understands, 
Who understands the time and plaoCi 
The person, manner, and the grace, 
Which fools neglect ; so that we find, 
If all the requisites are join'd, 
From whence a perfect joke most spring ; 
A joke's a very serious thing. 

But to our business — mj design, 
Which gave so rough a shock to thine, 
To my capacity is made 
As ready as a fraud in trade ; 
Which, like broad-cloth, I can, with ease 
Cut out in any shape I please. 

Some, in my circumstance, some few. 
Aye, and those men of genius too. 
Good men, who, without love or hate. 
Whether they early rise or late. 
With names uncrack'd, and credit sound. 
Rise worth a hundred thousand pound, 
By threadbare ways and means would try 
To bear their point — so will not I. 
New methods shall my wisdom find 
To suit these matters to my mind, 
So that the infidels at court, 
Who make our City wits their sport, 
Shall hail the honours of my reign, 
And own that Dulman bears a brain. 

Some, in my place, to gain their ends. 
Would give relations up, and friends ; 
Wt)ul(l lend a wife, who they might swear 
Safely, was none the worse for wear ; 
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Would see a daughter, yet a maid. 

Into a statesman's arms betrajr'd ; 

Nay, should the girl prove coy, nor know 

What daughters to a father owe, 

Sooner than schemes so nobly plan'd iiu 

Should fail, themselves would lend a hand ; 

Would vote on one side, whilst a brother, 

Properly taught, would vote on t'other ; 

Would every petty band forget ; 

To public eye be with one set, m» 

In private with a second herd. 

And be by proxy with a third ; 

Would (like a queen, of whom I read 

The other day — her name is fled — 

In a book (where, together bound, i«s 

Whittington and his Cat I found ; 

A tale most true, and free from art. 

Which all Lord Mayors should have by heart) 

A queen (O might those days begin 

Afresh, when queens would learn to spin) i48i 

Who wrought, and wrought, but for some plot, 

The cause of which I've npw forgot. 

During the absence of the sun 

Undid what she by day had done) 

While they a double visage wear, mm 

What's sworn by day, by night unswear. 

Such be their arts, and such perchance. 
May happily their ends advance ; 
From a new system mine shall spring, 
A Locum tenens is the thing. lut 
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That's your true plan — ^to obligate 

The present ministers of state, 

My shadow shall our court approach, 

And bear my power, and have my coach ; 

My fine state-coach, superb to view, i4« 

A fine state-coach, and paid for too. 

To curry favour, and the grace 

Obtain of those who're out of place ; 

In the mean time I — that's to say— 

I proper, I myself — here stay. m» 

But hold — perhaps unto the nation. 

Who hate the Scots administration. 

To lend my coach may seem to be 

Declaring for the ministry, 

For where the City-coach is, there i*« 

Is the true essence of the Mayor : 
Therefore (for wise men are intent 
Evils at distance to prevent. 

Whilst fools the evils first endure, 

And then are plagued to seek a cure) im 

No coach — ^a horse — and free from fear 

To make our Deputy appear, 

Fast on his back shall he be tied. 

With two grooms marching by his side ; 

Then for a horse — through all the land, i4« 

To head our solemn city-band. 

Can any one so fit be found 

As he, who in Artillery ground, 

i^«8 A ludicrous accident of this kind occurred at a review 
of the city, but the particulars have escaped our reooUectioD- 
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Without a rider, uoWe sight, 

Led on our bravest troops to fight ? rnn 

But first, Crape, for mj hoiMmr's sake, 
A tender point, inquiry make 
About that horse, if the dispute 
Is ended, or is still in suit: 
For whilst a cause (observe this pUui hts 

Of justice) whether horse or maja 
The parties be, remains in doubt, 
Till 'tis determined out and out» 
That power must tyranny appear 
Which should, prejudging, interfere, i^m 

And weak faint judges overawe 
To bias the free course of law. 

You have my will — now quidkly run, 
And take care that my will be done. 
In public. Crape, you must a(^ar, i488 

Whilst I in privacy sit here ; 
Here shall great Dulman sit alone. 
Making this elbow-chair my throne. 
And you, performing what I bid. 
Do all, as if I nothing did." uw 

Crape heard, and speeded on his way ; 
With him to hear was to obey ; 

1482 The determination of the House of Commons, on the 
Babject of the 45th number of the North Briton, was gene- 
rally considered as prejudging a matter then before another 
tribunal, and as having a direct tendency to influence the 
judge and overawe the jury. 

1486 For the name and some account of this obseqiupua 
riiaplain, see 8iip|>lemental notea to this poem. 
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Not without trouble, be assured, 

A proper proxy was procured 

To serve such infamous intent, y» 

And such a lord to represent, 

Nor could one have been found at all 

On t'other side of London WalL 

The trumpet sounds — solemn and slow 
Behold the grand procession go, mm 

All moving on, cat after kind. 
As if for motion ne'er design'd. 

Constables, whom the laws admit 
To keep the peace by breaking it; 
Beadles, who hold the second place iw 

By virtue of a silver mace. 
Which every Saturday is drawn, 

^^^^ Our author's clerical connection with Westminster has 
led him to introduce the names of persons otherwise too 
obscure to excite general interest Mr. Peirson was^ leading 
man in the parish committee for repauing and beautifying 
St. Margaret's church, and the contest of that oommittee with 
Dr. Pearce, Dean of Westminster, and Bishop of Rochester, 
On the subject of the beautifully painted eastern window pur- 
chased by tliem for 400 guineas, excited much attention. The 
Dean insisted upon its being Popish and idolatrous, and re- 
quired its removal, but did not succeed. The history of this 
window is too curious to be omitted; it was presented to 
Henry VII. for the chapel he was then building at West- 
minster, by the magistrates of Dort in Holland ; but he dying 
before it was completed, it fell into the hands of the Abbot 
of Waltham, who put it up in his Abbey church, where it 
continued until the dissolution in 1540. To preserve it from 
destruction, it was removed by the last Abbot to New Hall, 
a seat of the Butlers, Earls of Ormond, in Essex. In Queen 
Elizabeth's reign New Hall belonged to the Eari of Sussex, 
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For use of Sunday out of pawn ; 

Treasurers, who with empty key 

Secure an empty treasury ; wio 

Churchwardens, who their course pursue 

In the same state, as to their pew 

Churchwardens of St. Margaret's go, 

Since Peirson taught them pride and show, 

Who in short transient pomp appear, ibis 

Like ahnanacks changed every year; 

Behind whom, with unbroken locks, 

Charity carries the poor's box, 

Not knowing that with private keys 

They ope and shut it when they please : leao 

Overseers, who by frauds ensure 

The heavy curses of the poor ; 

of whom George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, bought it, 
whose son sold it to General Monk, who, to preserve the window, 
boried it under ground during the prevalence of puritanism. 
After the restoration General Monk caused it to be replaced 
in the chapel of New Hall. From the heirs of General Monk, 
New Hall passed to Mr. Olmius, who demolished the chapel, 
and sold the window to Mr. Conyers for his chapel, at Copthall, 
near Epping; there it remained till his son, intending to re- 
buiUi the mansion, sold it to the committee appointed for re- 
pairing St. Margaret's, a. d. 1758. The Dean's interference 
occasioned the following epigram : 

" Our Saviour, as scripture informs us, in Jewry 

The changers of money drove out in a fury; 

Now Rochester's bishop, what can he do more? 

Returns the aflBx)nt, and kicks Christ out of door." 
It is probable our author might also allude to the trans 
action in the following couplet: 

** Who his Redeemer would pull down. 

And sell his God for half a crown." Ghost, b. IL 
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UnciSKc cMJut •fifyt^s, bulk wmd. hens, 
ls\^ it&as:^ imo i^ m^ kj pnis. 

SiaZk'd mt Pivifesaor Skendaa, 

A doTTLn^in anfimj ■afhiiif ; 

He knoTi jiooe. m prapcr nnde^ 

Hov to lake veagftMice on jui ode^ wo 

AimI bow to bsiciker Ammnn'a soo 

And poor Jack Drrdea bodi m one : 

On aQ oceasions next die chair 

He stands tor servioe of die Major, 

And to instTBCC him hov to vso urn 

His As and B's, and Fs and 0*5: 

O'er letters, into tatiers w<m[iy 

0*er syllables, delaced and torn, 

1*21 The nrin moostors of the Stock-Exchimge, who 
sometimes nndergo ft< strange % metamorphosis as any Orid 
has recorded, b v making then- final exit finom their Pande- 
moniom in the shape of Lame Docks; and although neTcr 
readmitted to their original seats, some have been known to 
waddle into the Hoase of Comm<Mi5, and to achieve the dig- 
nity of the Earonetage. 

i**7 This was no great compliment to Mr. Sherid&n*9 ges- 
ticnlation. A Pantinei was a figure made of pasteboard in mi- 
niature imitation of the human form; by tiie least tonchof the 
finger it miglit be thrown into a variety of antic and ridicu- 
lous postures ; about the commencement of last century it was 
in high vogue among the beau-monde, and deemed a most 
diverting plaything for gentlemen as well as ladies. Made- 
moihclle Pantini, one of Marshal Saxe*s mistresses, was the 
ingt'nious inventor, from whom it derived its name. 

!*«> Mr. Sheridan, for his own benefit, recited Dryden's Ode 
with more labour tlian success. 
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O'er words disjointed, and o'er sense, 

Left destitute of all defence, u4o 

He strides, and all the way he goes 

Wades, deep in blood, o'er Criss-cross-rows : 

Before him every consonant 

In agonies is seen to pant ; 

Behind, in forms, not to be known, i^s 

The ghosts of tortured vowels groan. 

Next Hart and Duke, well worthy grace 
And City favour, came in place : 
No children can their toils engage, 
Their toils are turn'd to reverend age ; ism 

When a court dame, to grace his brows 
Resolved, is wed to City-spouse, 
Their aid with Madam's aid must join, 
The awkward dotard to refine. 
And teach, whence truest glory flows, vsss 

Grave sixty to turn out his toes, 
Each bore in hand a kit ; and each 
To show how fit he was to teach 
A Cit, an Alderman, a Mayor, 
Led in a string a dancing bear. ism 

Since the revival of Fingal, 
Custom, and custom's all in all, 
Commands that we should have regard, 
On all high seasons, to the bard. 

IS** Hart and Duke, more than once before noticed as 
eminent dancing-masters, who were thus represented in one 
of the daubings comprised in Bonnell Thomton*^ sign-post 
exhibition. See vol. ii. p. 307. 

VOL. III. 6 
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Great acts like these, by vulgar tongue tm 

Profaned should not be said, but sung. 

This place to fill, renown'd in fame, 

The high and mighty Lockman came, 

And ne'er forgot in Dulman's reiga, 

With proper order to maintain wo 

The uniformity of pride, 

Brought Brother Whitehead by his side. 

On horse, who proudly paw'd the ground, 
And cast his fiery eyeballs round, 
Snorting, and champing the rude bit, »» 

As if, for warlike purpose fit, 
His high and generous blood disdain'd 
To be for sports and pastimes rein'd, 

1668 John Lockman, secretary to the British herring fishery, 
an amiable, inoffensive man. In conversation he had some 
humor, but his attempts to excite merriment ou paper, were 
wretchedly unsuccessful. He was concerned in several trans- 
lations and compilations, among others the Romance of the 
Loves of Choerca and Callirhoe was revised by him, he died 
on the 2d of February, 1771. 

1692 The poet omits no opportunity of visiting Lord Talbot 
for his challenge to Wilkes, and silly conduct during their 
nocturnal meeting at Bagshot, of which a full acconnt has 
been given in a former volume. The Lord High Steward 
appears to have been a weak and irritable but well inten- 
tioned man, altogether unequal to the tjvsk he undertook of 
beiiij]; a reformer, and as such of retrenching the expenditure 
of the royal household, in despair of which, he took frequent 
occasion in tlie House of Lords to insist on the inadequacy 
of the civil list. Mr. Burke, in his celebrated speech on pre- 
senting resolutions to the House of Commons, for the better 
security of the independence of parliament and of the eco- 
nomical rcforination of tiie civil and other establishmeots, 
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Great Djmoke, in his glorious station, 

Paraded at the coronation. i"* 

Not so our city Dymoke came, 

Heavy, dispirited, and tame ; 

No mark of sense, his eyes half-closed, 

He on a mighty dray-horse dozed : 

Fate never could a horse provide >m5 

So fit for such man to ride. 

Nor find a man with strictest care, 

So fit for such a horse to bear. 

Hung round with instruments of death. 

The sight of him would stop the breath ism 

Of braggart Cowardice, and make 

The very court Drawcansir quake ; 

thus hnmorously stated Lord Talbot^s difficnlties on the 
occasion, for which purpose it was convenient to overrate his 
abitities: 

** At the beginning of his majesty's reign, Lord Talbot 
came to the administration of a great department in the honse^ 
hold. I believe no man ever entered into his majesty's ser 
vice, or into the service of any prince, with a more clear 
integrity, or with more zeal and affection for the interest of 
his master; and I must add, with abilities for a still higher 
service. Economy was then annomiced as a maxim of the 
reign. This noble lord, therefore made several attempts 
towards a reform. In the year 1777, when the king's civil 
list debts came last to be paid, he explained very fully 
the success of his undertaking. He told the House of Lords, 
that he had attempted to reduce the charges of the king's 
tables, and his kitchen, — ^the thing, Sir, was not below him. 
He knew that there is nothing interesting in the concerns of 
men, whom we love and honour, that is beneath our atten- 
tion. — ^*Love,* says one of our old poets, 'esteems no 
office mean;* and with still more spirit, * Entire affection 
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Wiih -iirkfw i(iic&. in die bands of ^ite, 

T^j ibeir djiznn'd badness in tlie tiigiitj 

Frxn Sc»Tjaz>i f^ni. boi htesn dkplajM vm 

Omj lo dL Tip ihe puade ; 

Wiih swords* nndesli'd. of maiden hoe, 

Which rag^ or vakpr nerer drew ; 

With biimdeibusses, tmnglit to nde 

Like fNxiec-pist*^ by his ade, mm 

In girxile stuck, he seem'd to be 

A little moTing armoaiy. 

One thing macfa wanting to complete 

The sight, and make a perfect treat. 

Was. that the horse, (a cooitesj i«i 

ecometh nicer hands.* Fmgalitj, Sir, Is founded on the 
principle, that all riches hare limitB. A royal hoosehold, 
grown enonnoos, even in the meanest departmentB, may 
weaken and perhaps destroy all energy in the highest offices 
of the state. The gorging a royal kitchen may stint and 
famish the negotiations of a kingdom. Therefore, the object 
was worthy of his, was worthy of any man*8 attention. 

^ hi consequence ot this noble lord*s resolution, (as he 
told the other house) he reduced several tables, and put the 
persons entitled to them upon board wages, much to their 
own satisfaction. But unluckily, subsequent duties requiring 
constant attendance, it was not possible to prevent their being 
fed where they were employed — and thus this first step 
towards economy doubled the expense. 

*' There was another disaster far more doleful than this. I 
shall state it, as the cause of that misfortune which lies at the 
bottom of almost all our prodigality. Lord Talbot attempted 
to reform tlie kitchen; but such, as he well observed, is the 
consequence of having duty done by one person, whilst 
another enjoys the emoluments, that he found himself frus- 
trated in all his designs. On that rock his whole adven- 
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In horses found of high degree) 
Instead of going forward on, 
All the way backward should have gone. 
Horses, unless they breeding lack, 
Some scruple make to turn their back, leio 

Though riders, which plain truth declares, 
No scruple make of turning theirs. 
Far, far apart from all the rest. 
Fit only for a standing jest. 
The independent, (can you get ins 

A better suited epithet) 
The independent Amyand came. 



tore split — His whole scheme of economy was dashed to 
pieces; his department became more expensive than ever; — 
the civil list debt accumulated — Why ? It was truly from a 
cause, which, though perfectly adequate to the efifect, one 
would not have instantly guessed; — ^it was because the turn' 
tfit in the king's kitchen was a member of parliament. The 
king's domestic servants were all undone ; his tradesmen 
remained unpaid, and became bankrupt — because the tumqnt 
in the king's kitchen was a member of parliament. His ma- 
jesty's slumbers were interrupted, his pillow was stuffed with 
thorns, and his peace of mind entirely broken — because Oie 
king's turnspit was a member of parliament. The judges were 
unpaid ; the justice of the kingdom bent and gave way ; our 
ministers abroad remained inactive and uninformed ; the sys- 
tem of Europe was dissolved ; the chain of our alliances was 
broken ; all the wheels of government at home and abroad 
were stopped; because the king's twnspit was a member of 
parUamenL" 

1617 George and Claudius Amyand were at this period 
among the most eminent merchants in the city of London 5 
the former was in parliament for Barnstable, and created a 
baronet in 1764; he died in 1766, when his title descended 
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AZ :>mfrr>£ ▼xi :ifr 5»3:^3 JboBP 

B:n f^ iJiQt ic Tie boofe-iop; 

Or zk-t liiDctcH. vbeai a3 ak»e mi 

Ai Crc»vi:.rL. be ir»s beard lo sroan, 

Lininr r«c*ih biDds in the defence 

Of iniere?:. aad coamiOD sense ; 

Both hands^ tor as no other man 

to hi« scci. Tbo mfrervaros took tbe name of Coniwall ; the 
latier v^ % commxs^jooer of cvstoms, and possessed the 
hxcratire simatSoo of i g i « iiri^ g u e i* l of the land tax for 
London and Middlesex : and was also with Henry Digbj joint 
imder-««cretarT of state to Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. 
These gentlemen nnifonnhr gare the weight of their inflnenca 
to administration, and toc^ the lead in all the money nego- 
tiations of the times. As practice alone can make perfect, these 
transactions were then not so well understood by the pnblio 
as at present, when we shall find it difficult to render credible 
the clamour that was excited at the exorbitant profit of ten 
per cent, gained in 1763, by the contractors, on what was then 
considered an enormous loan of three millions and a half. 
The North Briton affords a complete specimen of the popol&r 
language adopted on the occasion. 

" The terms of the new subscription have been so injurious 
to the j)ublic, but so beneficial to the subscribers, that is, to 
the creatures of the minister, that there was immediately an ad- 
vance of seven per cent, and in a very few days of above eleven 
Mjr cent. I shall, however, only state it at the round sum of 
-*n per cent, that I may not puzzle the chancellor of the Ex- 
.lequrr. The whole loan amounted to £8,600,000, conse- 
'"'♦ntly in a period of a very few days, the minister gaTe 
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Adopted and pursued his plan, i«o 

The left hand had been lonesome quite, 

If he had not held up the right : 

Apart he came, and fix'd his eyes 

With rapture on a distant prize, 

On which, in letters worthy note, was 

There, twenty thousand pounds, was wrote. 

False trap, for credit sapp'd is found 

By getting twenty thousand pound : 

Nay, look not thus on me, and stare, 

Doubting the certainty — to swear im 

In such a case I should be loath — 

But Perry Oust may take his oath. 



among his creatures, and the tools of his power, £360,000, 
which was levied on the public ; the most enormous sum eyer 
divided in so short a time among any set of men. A few of 
their names I will mention, to shew in what estimation they 
are held by the public. Messsrs. Touchet, Glover, Oust, (bro- 
ther to the able and impartial speaker) Amyand, Maygens, 
Salvador, Colebrooke, Thornton, and Muilman had each 
£200,000 of the new subscription, and of course almost im- 
mediately cleared £20,000 each, w^iich they have, or have 
not shared among their friends. Mr. Fox had £100,000, 
Mr. Calcraft, £72,000, Mr. Drummond, £70,000. The go- 
vernor of the bank, Robert Marsh, Esq., had £150,000 to keep 
the gentlemen there in good humour; and to preserve his 
own good humour, £60,000. Lewis Way, Esq., sub-governor 
of the South Sea House, had the same sums for the same 
purposes. Such were the douceurs given to these persons 
when gentlemen of the first moneyed property of the kingdom 
who had subscribed the largest sums in all the exigencies of 
government during the former wars, and who were of known 
affection to the Brunswick line were refused any share, and the 
I given to some was * you are no friend to the minister.' " 
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In plain and decent garb arraj'd 
With the prim Quaker, Fraud, came Trade ; 
Connivance, to improve the plan, i— 

Habited like a juryman, 

IMS Mr. Peregrine Cost, in answer to the impntations con- 
tained in the extract we have given &om the North Briton, 
published an affidavit in defence of his own conduct and mo- 
tives. Having inserted the charge, we think it reasonable his 
justification should follow, both, indeed are rendered neces- 
sary for the elucidation of the text 

** And this deponent saith, that he doth think himself pre- 
judiced and injured in his character and credit in his business 
as a merchant of the city of London, by the aspersions and 
insinuations contained in the same paragraph, in the paper 
called the North Briton; so far as the same mentions and re- 
lates to the person mentioned by the name of Oust; and that 
the same doth contain, in the opinion and belief of this depo- 
nent, very gross, defamatory, and malevolent, as well as ffdse 
and ui^just insinuations and aspersions on the honour, charac- 
ter, and reputation of this deponent. And this deponent saith 
he is the more fully convinced, that this deponent was and is 
the person meant and intended, for that about August or 
September last, it being generally imderstood that a loan of 
money would be wonted for the service of the public and 
support of government in 1763; and it being then uncertain 
what sum would be wanted, (on account of the uncertainty 
at that time whether the war would continue or not) and it 
being also appi'ehcndod, that a much larger loan would be 
wanted by government, than afterwards was found necessary, 
and it being supposed that eight millions at least would be 
wanted for the said service; and this deponent being desirous 
of contributing so far as he conld to the service of the public, 
by procuring among his friemls part of the money which 
might be wanted for tlic said loan for the service of govern- 
ment, whether tliere sliould be a continuation of the war or 
not, this deponent therefore gjive out among his acquaintance 
that he intended to offer a list of subscriptions to the lords 
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Judging as interest prevails, 

Came next, with measures, weights, and scales ; 

Extortion next, of hellish race, 

A cub most damn'd, to shew his face, leso 

commissioners of his majesty's treasury, on account of the 
said loan, to the amount of one million or thereabouts : and 
thereupon this deponent receiyed from many persons, as well 
those of his acquaintance as many others, who this deponent 
knew only by reputation and character as responsible persons, 
letters offering the sums which they were respectively willing 
to subscribe, and which they desired to be included in this 
deponent's list; and this deponent did accordingly insert in 
his said list indiscriminately the names of all the persons who 
so desired to become subscribers in this deponent's list (they 
being all persons, who in this deponent's judgment, were able 
and responsible persons), and the respective sums which they 
severally desired to subscribe were accordingly inserted in 
their respective names in the said list, and no person who 
desired to have any part of the said subscription was lefl out 
of this deponent's said list, in regard this deponent looked on 
the sud loan in the nature of a public subscription, and as 
what was likely to be of real service and benefit to the public. 
And this deponent saith, that in January last, and long be- 
fore the terms of the said loan were known, and before it 
could be possibly known whether the terms thereof would 
prove advantageous to the subscribers or not, this deponent 
delivered in his said list, for the consideration of the lords 
commissioners of the treasury; and that in the said list, 
amounting to £1,024,000, or thereabouts, were included the 
names of every person who had wrote to this deponent, 
desirinj^ to be included in his list, with the sums by them 
desired to be subscribed, whether they were of this deponent's 
acquaintance or strangers (as many of them in fact were to 
rthis deponent, except by character as to their abilities), in 
order to their being eventually admitted as sharers of the said 
loan. And this deponent saith, that above four-fifths of the 
sum of jC200,000 being the sum allowed to this deponent uu 
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Forijji IX ffjatr, run ziat Ijy : 
Ttjtl'c :.:» & Jtw Eke GadeoB i 
Currzji5:c^ Mi^&r Eke bdiold 

hJxyyci:: a: liit siJi Z^ so aes&rereid in by ttm deponent «• 
sibresiii. -*-&«. iJ-rided mmaeig 1^ sereni | >f iwii wbo had 
mstot ?^'Sl iT'T'Dc&DOQS AS aioTRsid to tin d fy o n wit , and in 
yfijcii. iri? o^zKfDisni had im intaest or share, or prodt what- 
»>eTer: 102 '±hz liicrt was not anv coe person who wrote to 
thii 6^p:<Der.t :•:■ lie is his hst who had le» than one-fifth 
of the i-iirn iriiScb be «o wrote for, except onlj one person 
wbo La/i vTOte to cnbscribe for jCtX,000, and had j£S,000 
OQ^y of the Vj&iu :o m&ke it an eren sum. And this deponent 
saith, thai the &f:!<en5on contained in the said paper, called 
the Norrh Bnion, that a snm of XS50,000 was levied on the 
public i«. according to this deponent^s judgiment, and best 
of his beiief. a false and nnjnst misiepresentation, inasmuch 
as it wa«. in this deponents (pinion and judgment, uncer- 
tain at the time of this deponent's deliyering in his said list 
as afore?ai(l. whether the agreement for the public loan would 
or woald not be attended with benefit to the subscribers; 
and there was not, in this deponent's judgment, any pro- 
bability that the subscribers to the same would derive any 
large, coii«i(ierable, or unreasonable benefit from it, nor was 
the agreement itself, in this deponent's opinion, unfair or in- 
equitable, or inadequate to the risk run." 

1W2 Sam[>-on Gideon, a Jew broker, of immense wealth, 
who, having beon a stanch supporter of Sir Robert Walpole, 
in all iiis financial operations in the city, considered himself 
entitled to a baronetage, which Sir Robert was quite willing to 
conrodo; but strong prejudices then existing in consequence 
of the .lews naturalization bill, George the Second Reclined 
ronrt'rriiig it ; although it was afterwards bestowed on his son, 
II ('hristian, and M. I', for Worcester, whose steady adherence 
to govorniniMit was ultimately rewarded by an Irish peenige, * 
under tho titlo of Lord Kardley. The following notice of its 
fmmdor'H death, in Oct. 1762, occurs in one of H. Walpole's 
n**\yn to (^onwny : " Gideon is dead — worth more than the 
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Turning whatever she touch'd to gold ; 
Impotence, led by Lust and Pride, isss 

Strutting with Ponton by her side ; 

whole land of Canaan; he has left th^ reversion of all his 
milk and honey, after his son and daughter and their children, 
to the Duke of Devonshire, without insisting on the Duke's 
taking his name, or being circumcised/' See supplemental 
note. 

WW Daniel Ponton, a gentleman of fortune, who had served 
the office of sheriff, and was in the magistracy for the county 
of Surrey. The warmth with which Mr. Ponton supported 
the cause of administration rendered him necessarily ob- 
noxious to the opposition. A very severe charge against him 
having appeared in the St. James's Chronicle, for the 10th 
of December, 1768, in the form of an introduction to a copy 
of a letter, addressed to Daniel Ponton, Esq., chairman to the 
quarter sessions at Lambeth, complaint was made to Parlia- 
ment of it, upon which both houses, at a conference, agreed 
that such introduction was an insolent, scandalous, and 
seditious libel, tending to inflame and stir up the minds of his 
majesty's subjects to sedition, and to a total subversion of all 
good order and legal government. Mr. Wilkes being then in 
the King's Bench prison for several other libels, upon being 
brought up to the House of Commons, on the 8d of February, 
1769, avowed himself to be the author of the Introduction, 
upon which the House of Commons resolved, "That John 
Wilkes, Esq., a member of this house, who hath, at the bar 
of this house, confessed himself to be the author and publisher 
of what this house has resolved to be an insolent, scandalous, 
and seditious libel, and who has been convicted in the court 
of King's Bench of having printed and published a seditious 
libel, and three obscene and impious libels; and by the judg- 
ment of the said court has been sentenced to undergo twenty. 
two months' imprisonment, and is now in execution under 
the said judgment, be expelled this House." This resolution, 
together with all the others of the same nature, was rescinded 
by the House on the 3d of May, 1782. Mr. Ponton died in 1777. 
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Hypocrisy, demure and sad. 

In garments of the priesthood clad, 

So well disguised, that you might swear, 

Deceived, a very priest was there ; mh 

Bankruptcy, fiill of ease and health. 

And waUowing in well-saved wealth. 

Came sneering through a ruin'd band. 

And bringing B in her hand ; 

Victory, hanging down her head, !•• 

Was by a highland stallion led ; 
Peace, cloth'd in sables, with a face 
Which witnessed sense of huge disgrace, 
Which spake a deep and rooted shame 
Both of herself and of her name, wq 

Mourning creeps on, and, blushing, feels. 
War, grim War, treading on her heels ; 

1678 The Great Commoner, as he was called during the 
period of the publication of these poems, forms so prominent 
a figure in most of them, that, although we have incidentally 
adverted to his political conduct on several occasions, and the 
high sense entertained by the public of him, we are .induced 
to add a nearly contemporaneous character of him attributed 
to the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Mr. Pitt owed his rise to the most considerable poets and 
power in the kingdom simply to his own abilities. In him 
they supplied the want of birth and fortune, which latter in 
others too often suppl}' the want of the former. He was a 
younger brother of a very new family, and his fortune was 
only an annuity of £100. 

"The anny was his original destination, and a cometcy 
of horse his first and only commission in it. Thus unassisted 
by favour or fortune he had no powerful protector to intr«>duce 
him into business, and (if I may use that expression) to do 
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Pale Credit, shaken by the arts 

Of men with bad heads and worse hearts, 

Taking no notice of a band »«» 

"Which near her were ordain'd to stand. 

Well nigh destroy'd by sickly fit, 

Look'd wistful all around for Pitt : 

Freedom — at that most hallow'd name 

My spirits mount into a fiame, i«» 

Each pulse beats high, and each ifbrve strains 

Even to the cracking ; through my veins 

The tides of life more rapid run. 

And tell me I am Freedom's son — 

Freedom came next, but scarce was seen, ins 

When the sky, which appear'd serene 



the hononiB of his parts — ^but their own strength was fnlly 
sufficient. 

^ His constitution refused him the usual pleasures, and his 
genius forbade him the idle dissipations of youth, for so early 
as at the age of sixteen he was the martyr of an hereditary 
gout. He therefore employed the leisure which that tedious 
and painful distenfper either procured or allowed him in ac- 
quiring a great fund of premature and useful knowledge. 
Thus by the unaccountable relation of causes and effects, 
what seemed the greatest misfortune of his life was perhaps 
the principal cause of its splendour. 

** His private life was stained by no vice, nor sullied by any 
meanness. All his sentiments were liberal and elevated. 
His ruling pnssion was an unbounded ambition, which when 
supported by great abilities, and crowned with great success, 
make what the world calls a Great Man. 

" He was haughty, imperious, impatient of contradiction, 
and overbearing — qualities which too often accompany, but 
•Iways clog, great ones. 
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And ga V before, was OTercast ; 

Horror bestrode a foreign blast. 

And from the prison of the NcHth, 

To Freedom deadly, storms burst forth. mm 

A car like those, in which, we're toW, 
Our wild forefathers warred of Mj 
Loaded with death, six horses bear 

Through the blank r^;ion <^ the air. 

• 

"He had maimeis and address, bat one might discern 
through them too great a consciousness of his own superior 
talents. 

** He was a most agreeable and livelj companion in social 
life, and had such a versatility- of wit, that he coold adapt it 
to all sorts of conversation. He had also a most happy turn 
to poetry ; but he seldom indulged, and seldomer avowed it 

"He came young into parliament, and upon that great 
theatre he soon equalled the oldest and the ablest actors. His 
eloquence was of every kind, and he excelled in tiie argu- 
mentative, as well as in the declamatory way. But his in- 
vectives were terrible, and uttered with such energy of diction 
and such dignity of action and countenance, that he intimi- 
dated those who were the most willing and the best able to 
encounter him. Their arms fell out of their hands, and they 
shrunk under the ascendant which his genius gained over 
theirs. 

" In that assembly, where public good is much talked o^ 
and private interest singly pursued, he set out with acting the 
patriot, and performed that part so ably, that he was adopted 
by the public as their chief, or rather their only unsuspected 
champion. 

" The weight of his popularity and his universally acknow- 
ledged abilities obtruded him upon King George the Second, 
to whom he was personally obnoxious. He was made Secre- 
tary of State. In this difficult and delicate situation, which 
one would have thought must have reduced either the patriot 
T the minister to a decisive option, he managed with such 
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Too fierce for time or art to tame, ism 

They pour'd forth mingled smoke and flame 

From their wide nostrils ; every steed 

Was of that ancient savage breed 

Which fell Geryon nursed ; their food 

The flesh of man, their drink his blood. iw» 

On the first horses, ill-match'd pair, 
This fat and sleek, that lean and bare. 
Came ill-match'd riders side by side, 

ability, that while he served the King more effectually in his 
most anwarraptable electoral views than any foniier minister, 
however willing, had dared to do, he still preserved all his 
credit and popularity with the public, whom he assured and 
convinced that the protection and defence of Hanover with 
an army of seventy-five thousand men in British pay, was 
the only possible method of securing our possessions or acqui- 
sitions in North America. So much easier is it to deceive 
than to undeceive mankind. 

," His own disinterestedness, and even contempt of money, 
smoothed his way to power, and prevented or silenced a great 
share of that envy which commonly attends it. Most men 
think that they have an equal natural right to riches, and 
equal abilities to make a proper use of them, but not very 
many of them have the impudence to think themselves quali- 
fied for power. 

" Upon the whole he will make a great and shining figure 
in the annals of this country; notwithstanding the blot which 
his acceptance of three thousand pounds per annum, pension 
for three lives, upon his voluntary resignation of the seals, in 
the first year of King George the Third, must niake in his 
character, especially as to the disinterested part of it. On 
the whole it must be acknowledged, that he had those quali- 
ties which none but a Great Man can have, with a mixture 
of some of those failings, which are the common lot of 
wretched and imperfect human nature." 
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And Poverty was yoked with Pride ; 
Union most strange it must appear. 
Till other Unions make it clear. 
Next in the gall of bitterness, 
With rage, which words can ill express, 
With unforgiving rage, which springs 
From a false zeal for holy things, 
Wearing such robes as prophets wear. 
False prophets placed in Peter's chair. 
On which, in characters of fire, 
Shapes antic, horrible, and dire 
Inwoven flamed, where, to the view. 
In groups appear'd a rabble crew 
Of sainted devils, where, all round. 
Vile relics of vile men were found, 
Who, worse than devils, from the birth 
Performed the work of hell on earth. 
Jugglers, Inquisitors, and Popes, 
Pointing at axes, wheels, and ropes, 
And engines, framed on horrid plan. 
Which none but the destroyer, man 
Could, to promote his selfish views. 
Have head to make or heart to use. 
Bearing, to consecrate her tricks. 
In her left hand a crucifix, 
" Remembrance of our dying Lord," 
And in her right a two-edged sword, 
Having her brows, in impious sport, 
Adorn'd with words of high import, 
** On earth peace, amongst men, good will. 
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Love bearing, and forbearing still," 

All wrote in the hearts' blood of those iws 

Who rather death than falsehood chose : 

On her breast, (where, in days of yore. 

When God loved Jews, the High Priest wore 

Those oracles which were decreed 

To instruct and guide the chosen seed) 1740 

IW And on his breste a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lorde. 

Faerie Queene. 

1788 The Rational^ a plate composed of precious stones, 
which the High Priest of the Jews wore on his breast; and 
which, by its resplendent brightness, before an engagement, 
manifested the protection of heaven, and prognosticated vic- 
tory to the chosen people. 

For a description of the Rational, or Breastplate of Judg- 
ment, as it is called in our translation, see Exodus, ch. xxviii. 
To this ornament was annexed the privilege granted to the 
High Priest, of always pronouncing true and righteous judg- 
ments, or being endowed with the Urim and the Thummim, 
Lights and Perfections, the former of which preserved the 
High Priest from being deceived himself, and the latter pre- 
vented his deceiving others. These words gave rise to a warm 
controversy. Some learned authors contending that they 
formed the inscription on the Breastplate ; others, with the 
poet, thought them the names of some visible ornament 
attached to it, consisting of so many precious stones, whose 
shining lustre, according to their different radiations, produced 
a kind of oracular language, which informed the High Priest 
of the will of God. Hardouin holds the better explanation to 
be, that the two words were expressive of the gifts imparted 
to the High Priest, and to be exactly — as the Vulgate has it, 
Doctrina et Veritas; light to know the will of the Lord, and 
candour and integrity of heart to reveal and declare it fikUy, 
alter it is known, to his people. 

VOL. in. 7 
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The names of those who dare offend 
'Gainst justice, and penrert her end ! 
Bat, if the Muse afford me grace, 
Description shaU supply the place. 

In foreign garments he was dad ; 
Sage ermine o'er the glossy plaid 
Cast reverend honour ; on his heart, 
Wrought by the curioul hand of Art, 
In silver wrought, and brighter far 
Than heavenly or than earthly star, 
Shone a White Rose, the emblem dear 
Of him he ever must revere, 
Of that dread lord, who, with his host 
Of faithful native rebels lost, 
Like those black spirits doom'd to hell, 
At once from power and virtue fell : 
Around his clouded brows was placed • 
A bonnet, most superbly graced 
With mighty thistles, nor forgot 
The sacred motto—" Touch me not." 

In the right hand a sword he bore 
Harder than adamant, and more 
Fatal than winds, which from the mouth 
Of the rough North invade the South; 
The reeking blade to view presents 
The blood of helpless innocents. 
And on the hilt, as meek become 
As lambs before the shearers dumb. 
With downcast eye, and solemn show 
Of dcMip unutterable woe, 
Mourning the time when Freedom reign'd, 
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a rock was Justice chain'd. 

left hand, in wax imprest, 
lis and gewgaws idly drest, 
je, cast in baby mould, 
, and seem*d o'erjoy'd to hold : 
he fix'd his eyes ; to this 

he gave the loyal kiss, 
' rebellion fully rif)e, 
to desire the antitype, 
to that Pretender's foes 
itness, nay, his life, he owes ? 
mmon obligations bind, 
ke his constancy of mind ? 
I such weak and petty chains, 

to James he still remains 

he the friend of George appear : 

lation's virtue here. 

IS and mean he with a frown 

kwe, and keep all merit down, 

lid to truth and justice bend. 



iding to thq Earl of Mansfield's original predilection 
etender, as had been manifested by drinking his 
I Jacobitical club of young men at the University. 
ir also was in the immediate service of the exiled 
d took an active part with others of his clan in 
for their restoration. It is not uncharitable to sup- 
lOrd Mansfield was prepared to retain his high office, 
ccupied the highest. 

I amenity of Lord Mansfield's habits indisposed him 
^ersial wrangling with his colleagues, to avoid which 
n submitted in council to the boisterous vehemence 
cher Norton, rather than to his arguments. 



Ui.jfiss or:- rtcZBed Isnr hk fiiend : 
BraTr -wiii. lie «:<v:ird. widi ibe hrvre 

Awr*i bj ii> ftAr?w be his no heazt 

To laie a gi^&ai amd c^ten pait : 
>fh;ef^ in a >al«de train he sprm^ 
And. secret, saps the eais of kk^ ; 
Bm Dc*i e'en there oonimiies finn 
'Gainst the resistance of a worm : 
Bom in a coontiy, where the will 
Of one is law to alL he still 
Retained the infecti<m, with foil aim • 
To spread it wheresoe'er he came ; 
Freedom he hated, law defied. 
The prostitute of power and pride ; 
Law he with ease explains away. 
And leads bewilder'd Sense astray ; 
Much to the credit of his brain, 
Puzzles the cause he can't maintain, 
Proceeds on most familiar grounds, 
And where he can't convince confounds : 
Talents of rarest stamp and size, 
To Nature false, he misapplies, 
And turns to poison what was sent 
For purposes of nourishment. 
Paleness, not such as on his wings 
The messenger of sickness brings, 
Hut such as takes its coward rise 
From conscious baseness, conscious vice, 
O'erspread his cheeks ; disdain and pride, 
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art fortunes ever tied, 

on his brow ; within his eye lass 

s, lurking like a spy, 

on principled by fear, 

ing open to appear, 

covert mischief: passion hung 

ip quivering: on his tongue isw 

welt at large : within his breast 

makes villain found a nest ; 
, on hell's completest plan, 
a'd to damn the heart of man. 
as the car reach'd land, he rose, ism 

;h a look which might have froze 
jt's best blood, which was enough 
irts been made of sterner stuff 

than elsewhere, to make 
y stoutest quail and quake, woo 

his baleful eyes around : 
ithout motion to the ground, 
liting on surprise, all stood, 
:ror chilFd their curdled blood ; 
e they thought of pomp, no more iws 

3y had seen his face before) 
they thought ; the cause forgot, 
r it was or Ghost, or plot, 
irew them there : they all stood more 
Ltues than they were before. , mo 

could be done ? Could art, could force, 
, direct a proper course 
e this savage monster tame. 
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Or send him back the way he came? 

What neither art, nor force, nor both, ui» 

Could do, a Lord of foreign growth, 
A Lord to that base wretch allied 
In country, not in vice and pride. 
Effected ; from the self-same land, 
(Bad news for our blaspheming band i«o 

Of scribblers, but deserving note) 
The poison came and antidote. 
Abash'd, the monster hung his head. 
And like an empty vision fled ; 
His train, like virgin snows, which run, im 

Kiss'd by the burning bawdy sun. 
To lovesick streams, dissolved in air; 
Joy, who from absence seem'd more fair, 
Came smiling, freed from slavish awe ; 
Loyalty, Liberty, and Law, wo 

Impatient of the galling chain, 
And yoke of power, resumed their reign ; 
And, burning with the glorious flame* 
Of public virtue, Mansfield came. hm 

1984 Churchill gave added point to his satire, and at the 
same time evaded legal animadversion by thus introducing 
the name of his victim in apparent but ironical contrast with 
a preceding elaborate and exaggerated, but still not to be 
mistaken delineation of the darker shades of his character. 



SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 

•* The reins that fell from Wyfndkam's hand, 

Ghakles Wyndham, Earl of Egremont, joint secretary 
of state with the Earl of Halifax, and son of the celebrated 
Sir William Wyndham, chancellor of the exchequer in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Lord Egremont died suddenly in 
August, 1763, shortly after actions at law had been commenced 
against him and his colleague by Wilkes for the illegal seizure 
of his papers. He was succeeded in office by Lord Sandwich. 
It was observed at the time that Lords Egremont and Halifax 
owed their immunity from much of the poet's wonted strain 
of invective against all the active opponents of Wilkes, to 
their not being Scotchmen ; but this plea certainly did not 
avail in favour of the Earl of Sandwich. 

had but fate to Halifax decreed, 

The seat of birth on t'other side the Tweed, 

Had some bleak shire of penury the reign. 

More starved than Famine's prophecy can feign, 

But given him title, in the general ban. 

We with the country had o'erwhelm'd the man, 

There like Enceladus had lain oppressed. 

With half an Island heavy on his breast. 

w Whose headsj when other methods faU, 
Receive instruction from the tail. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the expe- 
diency or propriety of flogging in the army, the greater degree 
of classical and scholastic eminence attained by the pupils of 
Doctors Busby and Birchj from what has resulted from a more 
lenient regime, confirms the doctrine laid down by Butler, in 
his Hudibras, that 

" Canons shoot the higher pitches 
The lower you let down their breeches." 
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206 To put eyes in as. put them out, 

John Taylor, the editor of the Sim evening paper, was 
originally an oculist, in which business he succeeded the no- 
torious chevalier, his father, on whose death he was appointed 
oculist to the King; early in life he published a volume of 
poems with this motto in the title page: 

I left no caUing for this idle trade. 

Upon which his friend Colman aptly retorted, 

For none were bUnd enough to seek thy aid. 

Later in life Taylor republished those poems with others, 
including Mon. Tonson, the only lines by which he is now 
remembered, and we are induced to quote, by way of coun- 
terpart to the exaggerated sanction mentioned in vol. ii. p. 
317, as having been given by Lord Chesterfield to Mallet; 
the following extract of a letter from Lord Byron blazoned in 
the title-page, and who must have had a very unusual accet 
either of good nature or of bad taste when he wrote it. 

Dear Sir — ^I have to thank you for a volume written in 
the good old style of our Elders and our Betters, which I am 
glad to see is not yet extinct Yours, Btbon. 

John Taylor died in 1882, and not in 1829, as stated in 
p. 23. 

225 j^ en Annei censured and confined.* 
This man, in addition to the publication mentioned in 
p. 25, wrote a book called " The Resurrection of Jesus con- 

* Strong representations were made to the Government of 
the inexpediency of inflicting the sentence of pillory and im- 
prisonment on so aged and apparently mild an individual ; 
Lord Bute appeared disposed in the first instance to accede 
to a mitigation of it, but on a second interview with a noble 
advocate for Annet, the minister said that he had just had 
Archbishop Seeker with him, in high displeasure at the sug- 
Testion, and insisting on the full enforcement of the sentence, 
nd which was accordingly inflicted to the letter. 
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sidered by a Moral Philosopher," which was answered by 
Dr. Samuel Chandler, F. R. S., the celebrated nonconformist 
diyine. Annet was one of that series of philosophers as they 
have called themselves, who in succession have repeated the 
same trite objections to revelation, and as often as they have 
been refuted have returned to their dirty work again, 
Condorcet filtered through the dregs of Paine. 

Among the earliest in the English list was Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, who with Hobbes presented the incongmous but 
not unusual spectacle of infidels believing in visions, and in- 
stinctively apprehensive of demons and darkness; to them 
succeeded Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke with a minor swarm 
of Tindals, Chubbs, Woolstons, Mandevilles, and Annets, 
and the class has at length dwindled down to, if not expired, 
with the coarse blasphemy of Richard Carl lie, and the always 
mischievous but happily not always intelligible gibberish of 
Jeremy Bentham. 

<W ForpreserU grand electioneering, 

H. Walpole, in a letter to Lady Aylesbury at Paris, thus 
adverts to the warm canvass then in progress. 

" But what care you. Madam, about our parliaments; you 
will see the ventre of the old one with songs and epigrams into 
the bargain. We do not shift our parliaments with so much 
gayety. Money in one hand and abuse in the other, these are 
all the arts we know; vjit and a gamvi I don't believe ever 
signified a parliament, whatever the glossaries may say, for 
they never produce pleasantry and harmony. Perhaps you 
may taste this Saxon pun, but I know it will make the anti- 
quarian society die with laughing." 

The following letter from Colonel N. Berkeley to his con- 
stitjient*, who had presumed to instruct him in his duty as to 
the Excise bill then in agitation, has by no means lost its value 
as a precedent under the nova progenies of the Reform Bill. 

'* Gentleaien — Yours I received, and am very much sur- 
prised at your insolence in troubling me about the Excise. 
You know, what I know very well, that I bought you. I know 
what perhaps you think I don't know, that you are about sel 
/Ing yourselves to somebody else, and I know what perhaps 
you don't know, that I am now about buying another borough. 
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John Taylor, the editor of the Sun evenmg paper, was 
originally an oculist, in which business he succeeded the no- 
torious chevalier, his father, on whose death he was appointed 
oculist to the King; early in life he published a volume of 
poems with this motto in the title page: 

I left no calling for this idle trade. 

Upon which his friend Colman &ptiy retorted, 

For none were bUnd enough to seek thy aid. 

Later in life Taylor republished those poems with others, 
including Mon. Tonson, the only lines by which he is now 
remembered, and we are induced to quote, by way of coun- 
terpart to the exaggerated sanction mentioned in vol. ii. p. 
817, as having been given by Lord Chesterfield to Mallet; 
the following extract of a letter from Lord Byron blazoned in 
the title-page, and who must have had a very unusual acces 
either of good nature or of bad taste when he wrote it 

Dear Sir— I have to thank you for a volume written in 
the good old style of our Elders and our Betters, which I am 
glad to see is not yet extinct Yours, Btbon. 

John Taylor died in 1882, and not in 1829, as stated in 
p. 23. 

225 E'en Annet centured and confined,* 
This man, in addition to the publication mentioned in 
p. 25, wrote a book called " The Besurrection of Jesus con- 

* Strong representations were made to the Government of 
the inexpedienc}' of inflicting the sentence of pillory and hn- 
prisonraent on so aged and apparently mild an individual ; 
Lord Bute appeared disposed in the first instance to accede 
to a mitigation of it, but on a second interview with a noble 
advocate for Annet, the minister said that he had just had 
Archbishop Seeker with him, in high displeasure at the sug- 
gestion, and insisting on the full enforcement of the sentence, 
and which was accordingly inflicted to the letter. 
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fiidered by a Moral Philosopher,*' which was answered by 
Dr. Samuel Chandler, F. B. S., the celebrated nonconformist 
diyine. Annet was one of that series of philosophers as they 
have called themselves, who in succession have repeated the 
same trite objections to revelation, and as often as they have 
been refuted have returned to their dirty work again, 
Condorcet filtered through the dregs of Paine. 

Among the earliest in the English list was Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, who with Hobbes presented the iucongmous but 
not unusual spectacle of infidels believing in visions, and in- 
Btlnctively apprehensive of demons and darkness; to them 
succeeded Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke with a minor swarm 
of Tindals, Chubbs, Woolstons, Mandevilles, and Annets, 
and the class has at length dwindled down to, if not expired, 
with the coarse blasphemy of Richard Carlile, and the always 
mischievous but happily not always intelligible gibberish of 
Jeremy Bentham. 

*W For present grand electioneering. 

H. Walpole, in a letter to Lady Aylesbury at Paris, thus 
adverts to the warm canvass then in progress. 

" But what care you, Madam, about our parliaments; you 
will see the rentre of the old one with songs and epigrams into 
the bargain. We do not shift our parliaments with so much 
gayety. Money in one hand and abuse in the other, these are 
all the arts we know; vnt and a gamut I don't believe ever 
signified a parliament, whatever the glossaries may say, for 
they never produce pleasantry and harmony. Perhaps you 
may taste this Saxon pun, but I know it will make the anti- 
quarian society die with laughing." 

The following letter from Colonel N. Berkeley to his con- 
8tiUient«, who had presumed to instruct him in his duty as to 
the Excise bill then in agitation, has by no means lost its value 
as a precedent under the nova progenies of the Reform Bill. 

" GEirrLEMEN — Yours I received, and am very much sur- 
prised at your insolence in troubling me about the Excise. 
You know, what I know very weU, that I bought you. I know 
what perhaps you think I don't know, that you are about sel 
Jing yourselves to somebody else, and I know what perhaps 
you don't know, that I am now about buying another borough. 
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And DOW may the cnr^ of God light upon jon all, and may 
your hoase$ be as common to excisemen, as your wives and 
daughters were to me when I stood candidate for your suf- 
frage*.*' 

^7 Etrt At mtade hrdhf tempUs rite 
Btfort Aepioms Datkwood's eyes; 
Temples, itckidL, fttttft aitfi ta air, 
Jiajf serve /or Aete, if not for prayer. 
In addition to the short note on these lines in vol. ii. 
p. 101, we snbjoin an account of West Wycombe Church, built 
at the charge of Sir Francis Dash wood, afterwards Lord Le 
Despenser, given in Wilkes*s most playful style, alluding 
also to some negotiations for compromise of his political 
differences with the recent associate of his profligacies. 

** The word memenlo in inmiense letters on the steeple sur- 
prised and perplexed me. I could not find the word imoH, or 
perhaps the other word was merl, firom the practice as well as 
the precept of the noble Lord. As to the elegance of the 
Latin, his Lordship has embarrassed himself as little about 
that as he has about the elegance of his English. Memento 
mori is besides more monkish, and therefore more becoming 
St. Francis. This conjecture that the other word on the 
outside must be meri, is farther strengthened by the magnifi- 
cent gilt ball at the top of the steeple, which is hollowed, and 
made so very convenient in the inside for the celebration, not 
of devotional but of convivial rites, that it is the best Globe 
Tavern I was ever in; but I must own I was afraid my 
descent from it would have been as precipitate as his Lord- 
6hip*s was from a high station, which turned hit head too. 1 
admire, likewise, the silence and secrecy which reign in that 
great globe undisturbed, but by his jolly songs, very unfiti^or 
the profane ears of the world below. As to secrecy, it is tlie 
most convenient place imaginable, and it is whispered that a 
negotiation was here entame by the noble Lord himself with 
Messrs. Wilkes and Churchill. The event will shew the 
amazing power of his Lordship's oratory, but if from perverse- 
ness neither of these gentlemen then yielded to his wise rea- 
sons, nor to his dazzling ofiers, they were both delighted with 
his divine milk punch." 
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! over Melcombe's feaOter'd head, 
Icombe was unfortunate in having, as editor of his 
Penruddocke Wyndhara, a gentleman, who, in his 
jfessing unwonted purity of principle, took upon 
ith unmeasured severity, to stigmatize his noble 
sonduct as having been altogether influenced by 
motives of avarice, vanity, and selfishness. Hard 
3 towards a statesman who had the naivete to give 
le to all the political intrigues of those days, and 
plicable to the present; whether whig or tory, 
vil and religious liberty, or church extension are 
ymbols, it is still, according to the motto to the 

:• FOR QUARTER DAY. 

we the F&oerette of Brown, 

n, a far wiser and better man than Jeremy Ben- 
5 himself equally ridiculous by that overweening 
3h led each of them to suppose himself capable 
ig for a great state. The following letters from 
jlarrick amusingly develop the absurdity of the 
18 entertained by the codeficator, which, however, 
produced a fatal termination: See p. 44, note. 

ft — Anothef, and still more serious circumstance 
rm you of, that I have lately been invited to assist 
zation of a great empire. I have had letters from 
3h do me more honour than I can pretend to de- 
(rhich I have answered in such a manner as may 
irry me to Petersburg in a sunmier or two. The 
aiming at great things, but seems to me to be 
in the dark. I have sent a general sketch of a 
, by this time, is laid before her Imperial Majesty. 
3 whole or any part of it may be adopted, I cannot 
it should, you will probably, some time or other, 
Jtem of Legislation for the Russian Empire." 
. Yours ever, 

John Bro^vn. 

December J6, 1762. 
\ — Why did you not tell me that you was to go 
to-night? I would have seen you in spite of all 
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o- •?*_!. ?!*^. A* rt :? c^iienrifeL I casDOt emit A:* oppoftonity 
of Tiiar^k::^? jou for tcct fricndh- letter. Your csntioo k 

vfrl] ff/nnded : c>^ wbxi too (and I too) ksow of die impeto- 
o?rrT of TTij tiemper: aiid h will ceitainiT put me mure on my 
guiri. rb.r: I fbouli baxe been withoat h. However, to let 
von «ee. that ni tbecTv. at leaFt, I am tolerably pmdent <xi this 
occasion: I will transcnbe the cooclnding paragraph of my 
letter to the Prime Minister of the Russian Empire. " I will 
take the liberty to observe to your Excellency, that I think 
my purpose in coming to Petersburg cannot be too little 
talked of, -either before my arrival, or when I am there. It 
will be but for a foreigner silently to make his observations <m 
the state of the Empire; and in the time and maimer which 
prudence may dictate, convert them to their proper use. This 
will prevent jealousies, and tend gradually to carry forward 
those salutary designs, which will be'^moet surely established 
by being insensibly begun." Prudence herself ! in theory. 
Yet I know, by experience, that I have an unconquerable 
tendency to bolt out truths, independent of the consequences 
they may produce. Therefore, agam, I say, thank you for 
your good advice. I will endeavour to follow it As to the 
point you speak of; it would certainly be dangerous to carry 
it PC far as to think of removing the se^t of Empire. 

That is certainly too much to think of: but to remstate the 
city of Moscow in some degree of splendour, and to make it 
one of the two seats of art and science, I think is not so dan 
gerous a proposal. However, nothing of this kind will I say 
to any soul living but the Empress herself, and that with great 
caution. But let me be fairly at home again, and then if I 
do not tell them ray mind at large, in a general and connected 
plan of legislation, may I be knouted to death by the metro- 
politan of Novogorod or Moscow! Yours truly, 

John Brown. 

Dr. Hrown had probably incurred the satirist's displeasure 
by having taken, as he was wont to do, the same freedom of 
rriti(M<ni in conversation as he did in writing, as appears in a 
otter to (larriok, in which this observation occurs: **I do not 
»k.o your friend Churchill's third book of the Ghost; to talk 
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in the grand epio style, it has neither beginning, nor middle, 
nor end; it is crammed with personal abuse, and that thrown 
on people who did not deserve it for aught that appears. It 
is obscure; here and there a good line, but many of the me- 
diocre rank in my opinion. In short, he will scribble himself 
down in spite of genius." 

M« The armorial ensigns of the two Temples, a horse 
and a lamb, have given rise to sundry obvious and appro- 
priate jeux d*esprit, and few more worthy of preservation 
than the following: 

ON THE TEHPLABS. 

As by liie Templars holds you go. 

The horse and lamb displayed. 
In emblematic figures shew 

The merits of their trade. 

The client may infer from thence, 

How just is their profession; 
The lamb sets forth their innocence, 

The horse their expedition. 

happy Britons, happy isle ! 

Let foreign nations say. 
Where you get justice without guile, 

And Law without delay ! 

THE A17SWEB. 

Deluded men, these holds forego. 

Nor trust such cunning elves; 
These artful emblems tend to shew 

Their clients, not themselves. 

•Tis all a trick, these are all charms 
By which they mean to cheat you; 

But have a care, for you're the lambs. 
And they the wolves that eat you. 

Nor let the thoughts of no delay, • 

To these their courts misguide you; 

•Tis you're the shewy horse, and they 
The jockeys that will ride you. 
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iiw Be Hunter elegant and plain. 

The poet was not happy in his selection of female excel- 
lence, if he wished to combine it in this instance with beauty 
and simplicity. This young lady's elopement with the Earl 
of Pembroke, has already been mentioned in vol. ii. p. 302, it 
excited infinite interest in the fashionable world, and the 
event was thus communicated by Horace Walpole to his 
friend Conway, " In all your reading, true or false, have you 
ever heard of a young earl, married to the most beautiful 
woman in the world, a lord of the bed-chamber, a general 
officer, and with a great estate, quitting every thing, resigning 
wife and world, and embarking for life in a packet-boat with 
a Miss ? I fear your connexions will but too readily lead you 
to the name of the peer; it is Henry, the Earl of Pembroke; 
the nymph, Kitty Hunter. The town and Lady Pembroke 
were but too much witnesses to their intrigue, last Wednes- 
day, at a great ball at Lord Middleton's. On Thursday they 
decamped. However, that the writer of their romance, or I, 
as he is a noble author^ might not want materials, the Earl has 
left a bushel of letters behind him; to his mother, to Lord 
Bute, to Lord Ligonior (the two last to resign his employ- 
ments) and to Mr. Stopford, whom he acquits of all privity 
to his design. In none he justifies himself, unless this is a 
justification, that having long tried in vain to make his wife 
hate and dislike him, he had no way left but this, and it is 
to be hoped he will succeed; and then it may not be the 
worst event that could happen to her." 

1191 The time ai hand when Dulman led. 

The Lord Mayor for 1761-2, thus designated, was Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, a Black well Hall factor of the first eminence. His ori- 
gin was so low as to be employed in attending the packhorses 
then used in transporting cloth from the western counties to 
London. By great industry, a spirit of enterprise and good 
fortune, he acquired prodigious wealth, and arrived at great im- 
portanc^in the commercial world, and without much abating 
from a continued attention to the objects of his extensive com- 
merce, he lived in all the taste and luxury of nobility to which 
he had, by a second marrisige, allied himself. 
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In consequence of a strong combination of interests against 
him, he was an unsuccessful candidate to represent the city 
of London in the House of Commons, but sat in several par- 
liaments for Chippenham. 

Soon after his splendid entertainment as Lord Mayor to the 
King and Royal Family at Guildhall, his besetting sin of 
avarice got the better of his ordinary caution, cast a cloud 
over his reputation, and is supposed to have shortened his life. 

In his capacity of assignee of a bankrupt's estate, the 
creditors impugned not only his judgment but his integrity, 
and on a hearing before Lord Camden, those imputations 
were confirmed, and a discovery was at the same time made 
of a contraband trade he had carried on in scarlet cloth, to 
the detriment of the East India Company. A decree passed 
against him delivered in terms of severe animadversion. Sir 
Samuel, who was present in court, sunk beneath the chas- 
tisement, and did not long survive it. 

Beckford, his successor in the mayoralty gave four enter- 
tainments far more costly and magnificent than that given by 
his predecessor to Royalty, or indeed on any occasion since 
the days of Henry VHI. when the Emperor Charles V. was 
feasted at Guildhall. One of Beckford's evening entertain- 
ments at the Mansion House cost him above £10,000. 

The principal opponent in the court of Aldermen to the 
Wilkites, was the Honourable Aldennan Thomas Harley, 
who had ingratiated himself with the administration by per 
Bonally seizing the Boot (Bute) and Petticoat, typical of the 
Favourite and the Princess Dowager, which the mob were 
throwing into the fire lighted by the Sheriffs, for burning 
No. 45 of the North Briton by order of the House of Lords. 

The constant allusion thi'oughout the Fourth book of the 
Ghost to the Lord Mayor and officers of the corporation of 
London, renders it convenient to give a list of them for the 
year 1761-2, but who have left no sufficiently enduring me- 
morial of their merits to determine to which of them to apply 
the characters in the poem, and therefore, while T)ulman 
and Crape very clearly represent the Lord Mayor and his 
Chaplain, the designations of Stentor and Whiffle must float 
in uncertainty over the remaining worthy functionaries. 

VOL. III. 8 
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Lord Mayor Sir S. Fludyer, Bart. M. P. 

Chaplain Rev. Dr. Brace. 

Recorder Sir W. Moreton, knt 

Deputy Recorder James Eyre, Esq., afterwards 

Lord Chief Baron, who in 
1794 presided at the trials of 
Tooke, Hardy, and Thelwall. 

Town Clerk Sir James Hodges, knt 

Common Serjeant Thomas Nugent, Esq. 

Remembrancer Peter Roberts, Esq. 

City Solicitor W. Hussey, Esq. 

Comptroller Dutton Seaman, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Bruce was also preacher at Somerset 
Chapel, which he had held several years, having printed a 
sermon preached on occasion of the rebellion of 1746. His 
patron, Sir Samuel Fludyer, obtained for him, immediately 
after his mayoralty, and probably in consideration of his suf- 
ferings from Churchill's rod, the valuable vicarage of Inglis- 
ham, CO. Wilts. 

1668 The high and mighty Lockman came* 

Lockman, in addition to being a dealer in small literary 
ware as mentioned in p. 82, was a great adept in music, and 
the composer of a very popular ballad beginning ** How canst 
thou lovely Nancy," which was sung at Vauxhail, and at 
most of the other public gardens round London. 

1652 Tiirn'd to a Jew like Gideon came. 

This imputation of extortion, like too many of Churchiirs 
random hits, is not merely overcharged but altogether untrue. 
Siunpson Gideon was a Jew broker, the most considerable of 
his tribe, the great oracle and leader of what was originally 
called Jonathan's Coffee House in Exchange Alley, but which 
has since been dignified, by the more appropriate name of the 
Sr«»ck Kxchanpe; he was the great agent and manager in the 
^evcn years war for the rich bankers and others who had ac- 
(liiircil, what were then thought, great ready money fortunes. 
He amassed a consi<lerable property; and possessed an odd 
mixture of character: but he was a man of strong natural un- 
ilerstandiug, of great liberality and generosity, and of some 
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humour. He for many yeai-s gave ^100 at the anniversary 
festivals of the sons of the clergy. He procured for his only 
son, whom he had educated as a christian, a baronetage, by 
patent dated May 21, 1759, in which he was styled Sampson 
Gideon the younger, son of S. Gideon, of Spalding, co. Lin- 
coln, and of Belvidere, co. Kent, and sent him, with the patent, 
a very sensible letter, exhorting him to remember his dignity, 
to maintain a conduct worthy of it, and telling him that, 
though it was the lowest hereditary honour in this country, 
it was frequently a step to higher, as proved to be the case. 
It has been said to have been a maxim with him — ^never grant 
an annuity for life to an old woman — they wither, but they 
never die. And when people dealing with him for such articles 
happened to be t-aken with a dreadful asthmatic cough as they 
approached his room door, he would call out to them, "Aye, 
you may cough; but it shall not save you six months purchase 
of the annuity. In the year 1746, Mr. Snow, the banker 
in the Strand, immortalized by the verses addressed to him by 
Dean Swift, had lent Sampson £20,000 for some specific 
purpose for three months; but the Pretender's army having 
made some advance, and the old gentleman, being taken with 
a panic, sent Sampson a pitiful note, stating his apprehensions 
of a run upon the house, and all manner of dreadful conse- 
quences, and begged that he would return him the money 
immediately ; on which Sampson went very coolly to the bank, 
got twenty bank notes, sent to the apothecary's for a phial of 
hartshorn, rolled up the phial in the notes, and sent Mr. Snow 
all his money back again, to his great satisfaction. By his 
will he gave to the poor of the synagogue of Portuguese 
Jews j£2000, provided they would permit him to be interred in 
their burying groimd at Mile End, and that prayers should be 
addressed over him according to their accustomed ceremonies. 
He was carried in great funeral pomp from Belvedere, where 
he died Oct. 17, 1762, aged 63, to Pewterer's Hall, in Lime 
Street, and thence to the desired spot, to be buried with his 
fathers, leaving a son, as before mentioned, who married a 
daughter of Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, took the name of 
Eardley, and was created an Irish peer by the title of Baron 
Eardley, of Spalding ; and two daughters, of whom one married 
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Lord Viscount Gage, and died without iFsue in 1783, and thft 
other died unmarried in 1784. 

1984 Of public virtue^ Mansfield came. 

No able or impartial pen has yet been employed to develop 
the character of Lord Mansfield, and place it on that fair 
basis of truth and justice, which can alone transmit it fairly 
to posterity. His early prejudices in favour of the family of 
Stuart, his strong tendency to extend the royal prerogative, 
and his unconstitutional doctrine on the law of libels, formed 
the sum of his offences, on which a black superstructure of 
crimes was erected by the virulence of party ; and tlie cata- 
logue of his sins comprised every epithet the language could 
afford to calumniate his memory as a judge and as a man. As 
the best means of repelling charges as false as they were in- 
jurious, his friends and admirers resorted to the ii\judicioas 
language of unqualified and declamatory praise. His mild and 
pleasing eloquence, his silver tones, his experience, the per- 
spicuity of his language and the rectitude of his understand- 
ing, were the foundation on which rested the extravagant 
commendations of those, who made him tlie god of their idol- 
atry. On the bench, he was rivalled by the cultivated powers 
of Lord Camden, and in the House of Lords, he was discon- 
certed by the astounding oratory of Lord Chatham. As an 
English lawyer, it is difficult justly to appreciate his merit ; 
though his fame be inferior in that rugged and exclusive path, 
to a Coke, a Holt, and a Kenyon; though he too frequently 
interpreted the statutes with the same license that he would 
the institutes of Justinian, yet his long course of judicial emi- 
nence was marked with only two decisions,* to which his 
brethren of the bench refused their assent, and their opinion 
was ultimately sanctioned by the House of Lords. Of all the 
unfortunate victims of biography, his Lordship's case must 
excite the deepest commiseration; but the friendship of Poi)e, 
as well as the splendour of his own abilities, have secured a 
Dcrmanency of reputation to Lord Chief Justice Mansfield 



• The great leading case of Perrin v. BUke, and one rdat- 
< to the law of literary property. 
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which can never be impaired — even by Mr. John Holliday, 
the conveyancer's long law life of him, in two large quarto 
volumes, composed of pleadings and reports most inartificially 
strung together. 

Lord Mansfield was much blamed for permitting the record 
of the infoi-mation against WUkes to be amended by an order 
made at his house the evening before the trial, by substituting 
throughout, in setting out the libellous passages, the word 
TENOR for that of purport, a substantial distinction, and 
one calculated to interfere with the line of argument intended 
to have been taken by the defendant's counsel.* 

The unjustifiable language respecting Lord Mansfield, adopt- 
ed by Wilkes and his party, called forth from his Lordship 
the following animated vindication of his conduct, the inser- 
tiou of which in this plaoe can require no apology. ^^ If I havo 
ever supported the king's measures, if I have ever afibrded 
any assistance to government, if I have discharged my duty 
as a public or private offcer, by endeavouring to preserve pure 
and perfect the principles of the constitution; maintaining 
unsullied the honour of the courts of justice, and by an up- 
right administration of, to give a due effect, to the laws, I 
have hitherto done it without any other gift or reward than • 
the most pleasing and most honourable one, the conscientious 
conviction of doing what was right. I do not afiect to scorn 
the opinion of mankind; I wish earnestly for popularity; I 
will seek and will have popularity ; but I will tell you how I 
will obtain it, I will have that popularity which follows, and 
not that which is run after. It is not the applause of a day, 
it is not the huzzas of thousands, that can give a moment's 
satisfaction to a rational being; that man's mind must indeed 
be a weak one, and his ambition of a most depraved sort, who 



* For designating which as " officious, arbitrary, and ille- 
gal," the attorney-general. Sir F. Norton, moved the court 
for a rule to shew cause why an attachment should not issue 
against Almon, the publisher of a " Letter concerning Libels, 
Warrants, Seizure of Papers, &c." 1765, but the application 
dropped in consequence, as was supposed, of the resignation 
of Sir Fletcher Norton, or for some better reason. 
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tan be captivated by such wretched allnrement*, or satisfieCt 
with such momentary gratifications. I say with the Boman 
orator, and can say it with as much truth as he did, " Ego 
hoc animo semper fuiy ut invidiam virivie partam, ghriam, non 
infamiamputarem:^ But threats have been carried farther, 
personal violence has been denounced, uuless public humour 
be complied with. I do not fear such threats, I do not be- 
lieve there is any reason to fear them, it is not the genius 
of the worst of men in the worst of times to proceed to such 
shocking extremities ; but if such an event should happen, 
let it be so; even such an event might be productive of 
wholesome effect ; such a stroke might rouse the better part 
of the nation from their lethargic condition to a state of 
activity, to assert and execute the law, and punish the daring 
and impious hands which had violated it : and those who 
now supinely behold the danger which threatens all liberty, 
from the most abandoned licentiousness, might, by such an 
event, be awakened to a sense of their situation, as drunken 
men are often stunned into sobriety. If the security of our 
persons and property, of all we hold dear and valuable, ai*e 
to depend upon the caprice of a giddy multitude, or to be at 
the disposal of a mob ; if in compliance with the humours, 
and to appease the clamours of those, all civil and political 
constitutions are to be disregarded or overthrown, a life 
somewhat more than sixty is not worth preserving at such a 
price ; and he can never die too soon, who lays down his life 
in support and vindication of the policy, the government, and 
the constitution of his countrj'." 

w lliat Schomberg never shall be there. 

The Battiad, a mock heroic poem of some merit, in imita- 
tion of Garth's Dispensary, was written by Moses Mendez, 
assisted by Paul Whitehead and Dr. Schomberg on occasion 
of the war waged by the latter with the College of Physicians, 
in con>e(juen('e of their requiring him to submit to an exanii> 
nation prior to his being admitted a Licentiate, although he 
had aheady in fact been during many years in very extensive 
praotict'. The Doci ir rejected the requisition with great haugh- 
tiness, and spoke with much contempt of one of the persons 
who w:is summoned to be examined at the same time, and 
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who was in consequence admitted vnth extraordinary honours. 
He however ultimately submitted to be examined, and ob- 
tained a Doctor's degree from the University of Cambridge; 
but the rancour of the College remained unappeased ; they 
found out that he had been bom abroad, although he had 
lived in England ever since he was two years of age, and when 
after much trouble, delay, and expense, he obtained an act of 
naturalization, fresh obstacles were raised, which he success- 
fully obviated by an appeal to Westminster Hall. 

We cannot better close our annotations on this long and 
digressive story of the Cock Lane Ghost, than by giving the 
advertisement of the Bottle Conjurer, who, with Miss Fanny, 
present two of the most discreditable specimens of the credu- 
lity of the last century, and we should be better pleased if 
the popular delusions which this first half of the present has 
exhibited, were not in danger of incurring equal animadver- 
sion from posterity. 

" LITTLE HAYMARKET THEATRE." 

16 January, 1749. 

"A Person then and there before the audience, will take 
a conmion walking cane from any one of the spectators on 
which he will play the music of every instrument now in 
use. 

" He next will present a common wine bottle to be examin- 
ed by the spectators. This bottle being placed on a table, 
he will then without any equivocation go into it, and sing 
while there. During which time any person may handle it 
and see that it does not exceed a common tavern bottle. Those 
who come in maske4 habits to the entertainment, will, if 
agreeable to them, be told by the performer toho they are. 

Stage 7«. ed. Boxes 5«. Pitt Ss. Gallery 2». 

To begin at half an hour after six o'clock. 

** After the above, in a private room, and for a fresh gratuity, 
he will shew the dead to any gentleman or lady requiring it, 
and tell the thoughts, however secret, of their past lives, and 
give a fiill view of the persons who may have injured tkem^ 
iead or alive. 
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" Ma?t of the crowued heads of Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
bare witoes^ed tbe=« perfctmanees. 

"■ There wCl be a prc^>er gnaid to keep the home in doe 
deoonim-*' 

The hon^e wa^ crowded, the cartaiii drew up, when no- 
ihing appeared but a table covered with a green baize cloth 
and a common qnart bottle on it; Uie swindler and all his a«- 
Hxriates bad in the mean time decamped with the entrance 
money, when after some time the patience of the audience 
being exhausted, they wreaked their vengeance on the chan- 
deliers, fittings up, and benches of the house, and dispersed 
in unspeakable confusicHi. 

Among the spectators was William Duke of Cumberland, 
who in the mele lo^t his diamond-hilted sword, on which the 
Jacobite portion of the crowd set up a cry of Billy the 
Butcher has lost his knife, and this f(Mined the refrain o( 
the veritable ballad of the Bottle Conjurer, written on the 
occasion. 

We subjoin extracts from Walpole*s Correspondence of two 
of the incidents in the foregoing poem, of both of which he 
was an eye-witness, and has described with much homoor 
and apparent accuracy. 

COCK ULSB GHOST. 

" You told me not a word of Mr. M. and I have a great 
mind to be as coolly indolent about our famous ghost in Cock 
Lane. I could send you volames on it; and I believe if I 
were to stay a little, I might send its Ufe dedicated to my 

Lord D by the Ordinary of Newgate, its two great 

patrons. A drunken parish clerk set it on foot out of revenge, 
the Mothodists have adopted it, and the whole town think of 
riothing eUc. E. Canning and the rabbit woman were modest 
iin|)o><t»)r.s in conipurison of this, which goes on without saving 
the least ai)|)<;ar!inces. The Archbishop who would not suffer 
the Minor to be acted in ridicule of the Metho<iists, permits 
tliin farce to bo played every night, and I shall not be surprised 
if they perform it in the great hall of Lambeth. I w^cnt to 
Mear it, for it is not an apparition but an audition. We set 
uut from the opera, changed our clothes at Northumberland 
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House, the Duke of York, Lady Northumberland, Lady M. 
Coke, Lord Hertford, and I, all in one hackney-coach, and 
drove to the spot; it rained torrents, yet the lane was full of 
mob, and the house so fiiU, we could not get in ; at last they 
discovered it was the Duke of York, and the company 
squeezed themselves into one another's pockets to make room 
for us. The house, which is borrowed, and to which the 
ghost has adjourned, is wretchedly small ; when we opened 
the chamber, in which were fifty people, with no light but 
one tallow candle at the end, we tumbled over the bed of 
the child to whom the ghost comes, and whom they ai-e 
murdering by inches in such insufferable heat and stench. 
At the top of the room are ropes to dry clothes. I asked if 
we were to have rope-dancing between the acts. We had 
nothing; they told us, as they would at a puppet-show, that 
it would not come that night till seven in the morning, that 
is, when there were only 'prentices and old women. We 
stayed, however, till half after one. The Methodists have 
.promised them contributions; provisions are sent in like 
forage, and all the taverns and ale-houses in the neighbour. 
hood make fortunes. The most diverting part is to hear 
I>eople wonder ichen it will be found out, as if there -was any 
thing to find out; as if the actors would make their noises 
-when they can be discovered." 

FUNERAL OF GEORGE H. 

" Do you know, I had the curiosity to go to the burying the 
other night: I had never seen a royal funeral; nay, I walked 
as a rag of quality, which I found would be, and so it was, 
the easiest way of seeing it. It is absolutely a noble sight. 
The prince's chamber hung Avith purple and a quantity of 
silver lamps, the coffin under a canopy of purple velvet, and 
six great chandeliers of silver on ' high stands had a very 
good effect. The ambassador from Tripoli and his son were 
carried to see the chamber. The procession through a line 
of foot guards, every seventh man bearing a torch, the horse- 
guards lining the outside, their officers with drawn sabres and 
crape sashes on horseback, the drums muffled, the fifes, bells 
tolling, and minute guns, — all this was very solemn. But 
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the rhrirrn wi5 the e^araace of rffce abbey, where we were re- 
ceivrd IT c:e ieac asd chaptar in rich robes, the chohr and 
a>.::?~-r:^ le-jrin^ torvhes; the wbole abbev so illuminated, 
ti-: :Lr siTT i: :c zr^aier adraniage tiiai: bv day ; the tombs, 
I: : ^ s.>:e?. ir i :*::*::ed r:*;-;. all appearing distinctly, and with 
the h:» T I *>: chLirwcuro. There wanted nothing but incense 
ani little ch:icels here and there, with priests saying mas8 
fcr the ret*:*je •.:' the deftmct; yet one could not complain of 
its noc le:.^ Cith-zlic enough. When we came to the chapel 
of Ker-ry VII. all ?olemrlnr and decorum ceased: no order 
wa> o"; >erve.i : pei.-»ple sat or stood where they could or would ; 
the ve: '^e:. o:" the guari were crying out for help, opprest by 
the hnTiiense weight of the coffin; the bishop read sadly, and 
biun ier^vi in t::e prayers: the fine chapter, * Man that is bom 
of a \\-. :ii:i:.,* was chanted, not read; and the anthem, besides 
bei::^ hnmeasurably tedious, would have served as well for a 
nuptial. The real serious part was the figure of the Ihike of 
Cuml ori:i:i.i, heightened by a thousand melanchcdy circum- 
stances. He had a dark brown adonis, and a cloak of black 
cl'-th. w:;h a train of five yards. Attending the fmieral of a 
father o ^i;id not be pleasant ; his leg extremely bad, yet forced 
to Stan.; u> n it near two hours; his face bloated and distorted 
witu h:> late paralytic stroke, which has affected one of his 
eyes; aruf piaoeJ. near the mouth of the vault, into which, in 
all pn.>babiii:y, he must himself so soon descend; think how 
unpleasant a situation ! He bore it with a firm and unaffected 
coimtenance. This grave scene was fully contrasted by the 
burlesque Duke ot Newcastle. He fell into a fit of cr>-ing 
the moment he came into the chapel, and flung himself into 
a sijill, ilie archbishop hovering over him with a smelling 
bottle: but in two minutes his curiositj* got the better of his 
hyp<>cri<y, and he nin about the chapel with his glass to sj»y 
wlio wa<i or was not there, spying with one hand, ami moppin;: 
his eyt'< wiih the other. Then returned the fear of catching 
cold; and the Duke of Cumberhuid, who was sinking with 
heat, felt himself weighed down, and turning round, fomul it 
was the Duke ot" Newcastle standing upon his train toavt>id the 
chill of the marble. It was very theatric to look down into the 
vault wlu*re the coflin lay, attended by mourners with lights.*' 
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This Poem was written in 1764, on occasion of the contest 
between the Earls of Hardwicke and Sandwich, for the High- 
Btewardship of the University of Cambridge, vacant by the 
death of the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. The spirit of party 
ran high in the University, and no means were left untried 
by either candidate, to obtain a majority. The election was 
fixed for the 30th of March, when, after much altercation, the 
votes appearing equal, a scrutiny was demanded ; whereupon 
the Vice-Chancellor adjourned the senate sine die. On ap- 
peal to the Lord High- Chancellor, he determined in favour 
of the Earl of Hardwicke, and a mandamus issued accord- 

* Churchill's repeated allusions in this poem to the politi- 
cal predilections of the University of Oxford, derive some of 
their pungency, no doubt, from the rejection he had there 
experienced. Those predilectioiis had been invariably dis- 
played in favour of the Stuarts und their adherents, so much 
80, that on the accession of the present reigning family, Ox- 
ford was in so disturbed a state as to render it necessary to 
station a troop of horse there under the command of General 
Pepper, in order to secure its obedience, about the same time* 
that a munificent donation of bodks had been presented by 
the King to the University of Cambridge, on which the follow- 
ing epigram, by an Oxonian, was circulated: 

The king, observing with Judicious eyes. 

The state of both his Universities, 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse ; and why ? 

That learned body wanted loyalty: 

To Cambridge books, as very well discerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning. 

This was thus answered by Sir William Browne: 

The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse. 
For Tories own no argument but force ; 
With equal sense he books to Cambridge sent, 
For Whigs admit no force but argument. 
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zir>. •!>=: J. sir5»:s3:c ±aS Lerl Sfiad^cb was faToared 
tj :be Crow^.r:« ijGcvrz^ qn'^i mh wjs written: 

A DOCBT. 

T-: :« G»:i2i'* hizi js^w^iri. trfeen i: coc:«s to the ch<HC«, 
t": ^« rr:ir». :.t Lori Scoivich the kin« gives his tqicq, 

Cin anv ^x^ scbVct refose him? 
Bii ve: if th^e kh^ to mike the natter mote niee. 
Hi? i^scl^rtsri that be means to discoorafe all vice,* 
Pray niayn't we c5end if we choose him ? 
Oz. the pTilIicACoii of this poem Lord Bath wrote thus 
:•:• h:s frier i and protest Cohnan. •* I thank yon for your 
lerter. and the inclosed poem in it, which is in my (pinion 
the seTerest and die best of all Chnrchiirs works. He has 
a grear genios, and is an exc^lent puet ; there are to be sure 
some as fine lines as ever were writ, and some as low prosaic 
trash as ever came from Gmb Street. One may plainly see 
that all his works are what the French call pieces rapport^. 
He has always a Tast nomber of loose yerses lying by him 
which he can bring into any poem that he wants to enlarge 
to the price of half-a-crowii, and so sticks them in as he 
wants them. I cannot, however, in the main, approve ci such 
abominable abuse. Yon know I never was famous for great 
partiality to ministers; I am acquainted vdth very few who 
are at present such, and I never would be one myself though 
often offered it. From these considerations, you may be sura 
that it is not any fondness of mine for great men, that makes 
me dislike this poem ; but really, it is so scandalously abusive, 
that no one who has the least decency, can approve such Bil- 
lingsgate stuff, running a muck, as Pope calls it, at once upon 
all mankind." 

Among the sketches of characters generally attributed to 
the P^arl of Chesterfield, is one of Lord Sandwich, in which 
the following passages occur: 

" The art of robbing vice of its disgust, and throwing 
around it the mantle of convivial plea.-ure, belongs in a very 
peculiar manner, to this nobleman. I understand, that ftora 
his youth to the present time, he has proceeded in one 
uiironii, unblushing course of debauchery and dissipation. 

AUudliig to the royal proclamation for tlie discourage- 
■'"*■ of vice and immorality. 
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ffis conversation is chiefly tinctured with unchaste expres- 
nons and indecent allusions ; and some have assured me that, 
if these were to be omitted by him, much of his wit, or, at 
least, what is called his wit, would be lost. 

" It was most certainly, a very serious business, and yet I 
could not help smiling at being informed of this nobleman's 
rising in the House of Lords and making a grave, laboured 
speech against a blasphemous production of Mr. Wilkes. 
Surely it was very mal-arpropos, as the whole kingdom must 
suspect his sincerity, and even his friends could not but feel 
the ridiculousness of his situation.* He is, however, an 
able and an active minister; his abilities are universally ac- 
knowledged ; and although I have, at times, been not quite 
satisfied with him (for an immoral character will never 
possess my entire confidence), yet, on due examination, 
I have found him deserving the high station he possesses. 

**It is a great imperfection in government, that a king, 
-who is under the influence of religion, and feels the comforts 
and necessity of it, should be prevented from making a sense 
of it, and its sanctions a necessary qualification in his servants. 
The Mends of this noble person, who partake the mirth and 
good humour of his jovial hours, have, no doubt, a great re- 
gard for him; but he is an unpopular character with the 
nation in general. 

" I have been informed that he was seriously afiected at the 
treatment he met with from the young men at Cambridge, 
when he was candidate for the office of High-steward to that 
University. It must, indeed, be extremely mortifying to a 

* They did indeed ! And who could have done otherwise, 
on hearing the exordium of the oration, which was to the 
following purport : 

" I have a paper in my hand, whose contents are of such 
a honible and detestable nature, that I almost wonder it did 
not draw down the immediate vengeance of heaven upon this 

nation. This shocking composition may be said to contain 

two parts; a blasphemous and an obscene part. I shall not 
shock the many Right Reverend Bishops who are present 
irith a recital of theybiiwcr, but shall confine my observations 
♦o the hUUr.'^ He then read from bad to worse, until Lord 
Lyttelton interpsoed to stop the disgusting ribaldry. 
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man, who means to be young as long as he lives, that tho 
whole youth of a large university should not only treat his 
name with contempt, and harass his friends with an un- 
popular cry, but mark his personal appearance with the most 
confirmed and open disapprobation.* I am sorry for these 
things — but he is certainly a good minister! " 

In corroboration of Lord Chesterfield's observations on the 
inexpediency of admitting men of known, if not avowed 
profligacy of life and conversation, into the confidence of tlie 
crown, or in a more especial manner, we would add, into the 
Commons' House of Parliament, we would quote Burke's 
noble and irrefragable apothegm, in his charges against 
Wan*en Hastings, which he avers to have arrived at from 
personal experience and long conviction, and wishes as such 
to be recorded — "that there never was a bad man 

WHO HAD ABILITY FOR GOOD SERVICE." 

Dr. Watts had before embodied the same senthnent in one 
of his hymns : 

Wild and unwholesome as the tree 

Will all the bmuches be, 
How can we hope for living fruit 

From a corrupted tree. 

What mortal power from things unckan. 

Can pure productions bring. 
Who can command a vital stream 

From an inftcied spring. 

• "This alludes to the following singular circumstances 
which occurred during the canvass: When this nobleman 
was candidate for the High Stewardship of the University 
of Cambridge, in opposition to Lord Hardwicke, the whole 
body of students, a very few excepted, exerted their utmost 
opposition to him, and treated his supporters with the mast 

avowed Insults. In Trinity college, particularly, when a 

sumptuous public entertainment was provided by the head 
of It for the unpopular candidate; as soon as grace was 
pronounced, all the scholars, &c., to the number of forty, 
immediately quitted the hall. This dignified mark of con- 
tempt made, I hclieve, the soup of that day, and some suc- 
ceeding ones, very bitter to his Lordship." For their i 
see a note upon the Poem. 
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Enough of Actors — ^let them play the player, 
And, free from censure, fret, sweat, strut, and 

stare, 
Garrick abroad, what motives can engage 

• Garrick, in September, 1763, induced by a variety of 
motives, determined upon visiting the Continent; his insati- 
able vanity had dreaded an intermission of public favour, and 
he rightly judged that during a temporary absence the town 
would, upon comparison, properly appreciate his superiority, 
and greet his return with redoubled pleasure. In this he was 
not disappointed; he returned in April, 1765; his first appear- 
ance was honoured by the king. The joy of the audience was 
expressed by unbounded acclamations, repeated at' intervals 
during liis recitation of a prologue written by himself for the 
occasion. His foreign tour had been of considerable service 
to him, and was productive of a more elegant and graceful 
manner, and a general improvement in his style of acting. 
Before his arrival in England, he was so apprehensive of the 
reception he might possibly meet with that he sat down 
seriously at Paris to write a satire on himself, anticipating 
the dreaded censure of the town. This poem, entitled the 
Sick Money, he sent to a friend in London, to be published 
preparatory to his arrival; the town, engrossed by himself, 
fortunately for him, had no leisure to peruse his performance, 
which sunk still-bom from the press. It possessed neither 
wit nor poetry. 

Our author is, we think, peculiarly happy in his intro- 
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To waste one ooaplet on a barren stage ? 
Uiigratetul Garrick ! when these tastj dajs s 
In justice to themselves, allow'd thee praise; 
When, at thv biddmg. Sense, for twenty years. 
Indulged in laughter, or dissolved in tears; 
When iu return for labour, time, and healthy 
The Town hiid given some little share of wealth, 
Couldst thou repine at being still a slave ? 
Darest thou presume to enjoy that wealth she 

gave ? 
Couldst thou repine at laws ordain'd by those 
Whom nothing but thy merit made thy foes ? 
Whom, too refined for honesty and trade, w 

By need made tradesmen, pride had bankrupts 

made; 
Whom fear made drunkards, and, by modem mles. 
Whom drink made wits, though nature made them 

fools ; 
With such, beyond all pardon is thy crime, 
In such a manner, and at such a time, » 

To quit the stage ; but men of real sense, . 
Who neither lightly give, nor take offence, 

duction, from which he proceeds, with more than nsnal 
ft<l<lress, to his subject, which we the rather take notice of, 
as our author's poetical prefaces are sometimes too much 
detathe«l fmm the main body of the poem, and too foreign to 
the nature of the subject. 

-i The ultimate retirement of BIr. Garrick from the stage 
in 1770, was dignified by every charm that rank and accom- 
plishments could confer upon it. One of the moat distin- 
gui-he<I ladies of rank, Lady Georgiana Spencer, consklered 
him as her most brilliant guest. The ho»pitalities of the 
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Shall own thee clear, or pass an act of grace, 
Since thou hast left a Powell in thy place. 

Enough of Authors — why, when scribblers fail. 
Must other scribblers spread the hateful tale ? « 
Why must they pity, why contempt express, 
And why insult a brother in distress ? 



convivial Rigby awaited him at Mistley, and Lord Camden 
hailed a period with joy when he could profit by his visits, 
without encroaching on the duties of his high office. Nor 
were these invitations unretumed. Garrick had rendered . 
Hampton a scene of peculiar enjoyment. As a companion 
Garrick hit the true medium, nothing could exceed his tact 
for playful humour while he told a characteristic story with 
all his professional power. 

Garrick's wit secured his friendships, the wit of Foote ren- 
dered his society unsafe. Men laughed with Garrick without 
pain, the wit of Foote was a sacrifice, and there was always 
a victim smoking on the altar. Garrick had studied human 
nature thoroughly. 

He took his final leave of the public on June 11, 1776, in 
the part of Don Felix in the Wonder, for the benefit of the 
actors* benevolent fund, the following being the concluding 
lines of his address on the occasion. 

Shan*t I, who oft have drenched my hands in gore, 
StabbM many, poisonM some, beheaded more. 
Who numbers slew in battle on this plain, 
Shan*t I the slayer, try to feed the slain. 
Brother to all, with equal love I view 
The men who slew me, and the men I slew. 

It is painful to observe, that while, as appears by Garrick*s 
bulky correspondence of two volumes in 4to, he was maintain- 
ing an epistolary intercourse with Warburton of the most con- 
fidential, if not afiectionate character, the latter, in a letter 
to Hurd, allowed himself to write most disparagmgly of his 
VOL. III. 9 
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Let those, who boast the uncommon gift of brains 
The laurel pluck, and wear it for their pains : » 
Fresh on their brows for ages let it bloom, — 
And, ages past, still flourish round their tomb. 
Let those, who without genius write, and write, 
Versemen or prosemen, all in Nature's spite, 
The pen laid down, their course of folly run as 

friend, on the subject of his Ode to Shakspeare at the Strat- 
ford Jubilee, beginning— 

To what blest genius of the isle 

Shall Gratitude her tribute pay, 

Decree the festive day, 
Erect the statue, and devote the pile? 

Do not your sympathetic hearts accord, 

To own the " bosom's lord? *' 
'Tis he ! 'tis he ! that demi-god I 
Who Avon's flowery margin trod, 

While sportive fancy round him flew, 
Where Nature led him by the hand, 

Instructed him in all she knew. 
And gave him absolute command 1 
'Tis he! 'tis he! 
" The God of our idolatry! " 
To him the song, the edifice we raise, 
He merits all our wonder, all our praise I 
" Garrick's portentous ode, as you truly call it, has but 
one line of truth in it, which is where he calls Shakspeare 
the god of our idolatry, the sense I will not allow it, for that 
which is so highly satirical he makes the topic of his hero's 
encomium. The ode itself is below nny of Gibber's. Gib- 
ber's nonsense was something like sense, but this man's 
sense whenever he deviates into it is much more like non- 
fcnse." 
-^ William Powell, a pupil of Garrick's, and next to him 
lid Barry, the most popular performer on the stage. Hit 
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In peace, unread, unmention'd, be undone. 
Why should I tell, to cross the will of Fate, 
That Francis once endeavour'd to translate ? 
Why, sweet oblivion winding round his head, 
Should I recall poor Murphy from the dead ? « 
Why may not Langhome, simple in his lay. 
Effusion on effusion pour away, 
With Friendship and with Fancy trifle here, 
Or sleep in Pastoral at Belvidere ? 

first appearance in Philaster captivated the public, and this 
theatrical phenomenon (for so he was called) contributed to 
supply the chasm occasioned by his master's absence, and 
during two years was the great pillar of the theatre in which 
solely by his merit he maintained a superior rank and import- 
ance. Powell in person was tall although not graceful, but his 
'countenance was open and manly, and strongly marked with 
an expressive brow. His voice was harmonious and adapted 
to the expression of strength as well as of tenderness. He 
was endowed with great sensibility, and on the stage indulged 
all the tender feelings of the soul to excess ; if ever he dis- 
pleased, it was from a defect of that critical judgment which 
is seldom the companion of a warm imagination ; he occa- 
sjonally ranted and blustered, and would sometimes whine 
and blubber, and consequently excited ridicule when he in- 
tended to be most pathetic. Powell purchased a share in 
the patent of Covent Garden Theatre, and died at Bristol, 
July, 1769, of a raging fever, at the premature age of 33. 

Garrick, in a letter to Colman from Paris, October, 8, 1763, 
writes, ** I am vastly happy that Powell strikes you so much 
in the rehearsal of Philaster. He will surprise, and I most 
cordially wish it, for I think him a very worthy man." In 
another letter, ** I am very angry with Powell for playing that 
detestable part of Alexander. Every genius must despise it, 
because that and such fustian-like stuff is the bane of true 
merit. If a man can act it well, I mean, to please the people, 
he has something in him that a good actor should not have.'* ' 
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Sleep let them sIL with Dolfaiess od her throne, 
Secure from anv malice bat their own. 

Enough or" Critics — let them, if they please, 
Fond <^ new pump, each month pass new decrees ; 
Wide and extensive be their infant state. 
Their subjects manj, and those subjects great, m 
Whilst all their mandates as sound law succeed. 
With fools who write, and greater fools who read. 



Stcme, in a letter to Gvrick, flms writes of Powell, " Give 
me some ooe of less smoke and m<»e fire. There are who, 
like the Pharisees, still think that they shall he heard for 
mnch speaking: come, come away, my dear Gairick, and 
teach us another lesson." 

28 The Rev. Philip Francis, translator of Horace and 
Demosthenes ; in the former work he was considerably as- 
sisted by Dr. Donkin, and it is still the most snccessfol 
attempt to translate an mitranslatable work. 

^ John Langfaome, D. D. the translator of Plutarch, and 
author of some poetical pieces of merit His writings are 
correct and delicate, but are deficient in force of thought and 
expression. He was author of the answer to the Prophecy 
of Famine, entitled Genius and Valour, noticed in our pre- 
liminary remarks on the former poem. His Fables of Flora 
are elegantly told, and are deservedly the most popular of his 
productions. He was on terms of intimacy with General 
Crawford and Lord Eardley, and laid the scene of many of 
his pastoral and other poems at Belvidere in Kent, the seat 
of thiit nobleman. Dr. Langhome was also the author of a 
trage«ly, called the Fatal Prophecy, and of a verj* feeble 
mixture of prose and verse, entitled. Effusions of Friendship 
and Fancy. He died in 1779, a victim, as it is said of him 
in Baker's Biogmphia Dramatica, to his too frequent visits 
to the Peacock, a Burton ale-house in Gray's Inn Lane. He 
was part editor and also a principal contributor to the Criti 
cal Heview. 
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What though they lay the realms of Genius 

waste, 
Fetter the fancy and debauch the taste ; 
Though they, like doctors, to approve their skill, 
Consult not how to cure, but how to kill ; 
Though by whinij envy, or resentment led, 
They damn those authors whom they never read ; 
Though, other rules unknown, one rule they hold, 
To deal out so much praise for so much gold : eo 
Though Scot with Scot, in damned close intrigues, 
Against the commonwealth of letters leagues ? 
Uncensured let them pilot at the helm, 
And rule in letters, as they ruled the realm : 
Ours be the curse, the mean tame coward's 

curse, « 

(Nor could ingenious Malice make a worse, 
To do our sense, and honour deep despite) 
To credit what they say, read what they write. 
Enough of Scotland — ^let her rest in peace ; 
The cause removed, effects of course should cease. 
Why should I tell, how Tweed, too mighty grown. 
And proudly swell'd with waters not his own. 
Burst o'er his banks, and, by destruction led, 
O'er our faint England desolation spread, 
Whilst, riding on his waves. Ambition, plumed 
In tenfold pride, the port of Bute assumed. 
Now that the river god, convinced, though late, 
And yielding, though reluctantly, to Fate, 
Holds his fair course, and with more humble 

tides, 
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In tribute to the sea, as usual, glides ; to 

Enough of States, and such like trifling things ; 
Enough of kinglings, and enough of kings ; 
Henceforth, secure, let ambush'd statesmen lie, 
Spread the court web, and catch the patriot fly : 
Henceforth, unwhipt of Justice, uncontroU'd is 
By fear or shame, let Vice, secure and bold, 
Lord it with all her sons, whilst Virtue's groan 
Meets with compassion only from the throne. 

Enough of Patriots — ^all I ask of man 
Is only to be honest as he can : « 

Some have deceived, and some may still deceive ; 
'Tis the fool's curse at random to belieye. 
Would those, who, by opinion placed on high, 
Stand fair and perfect in their country's eye. 
Maintain that honour, let me in their ear « 

80 We may here add another quotation from Langhorne's 
Poem of Genius and Valour to that before given in a note on 
the Prophecy of Famine, vol. i. p. 175. 

In spite of faction's blind unraannered rage, 
Of various fortune and destructive age, 
Fair iScotland's honours yet unchanged are seen, 
Her palms still blooming and her laurels green. 
Lord Bute, on Sept. 8, 1763, ostensibly retired from the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, which led to the speedy disso- 
lution of a cabinet as contemptible for talent as it had become 
odious to all classes of the public by its arbitrary and unc(m- 
stitutional encroachments on the most sacred rights of the 
people, their i)ersons, and their domiciles. 

w Patriots, Sir Robert Walpole said, are easily raised. I 
have myself made many a one, 'tis but to refuse an unrea- 
Bonable demand, and up springs a patriot. See also Supple- 
mental Note. 
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Hint this essential doctrine — Persevere. 
Should they (which Heaven forbid) to win the 

grace 
Of some proud courtier, or to gain a place, 
Their king and country sell, with endless shame 
The avenging Muse shall mark each traitorous 

name; 
But if, to honour true, they scorn to bend, wi 

And, proudly honest, hold out to the end. 
Their grateful country shall their fame record, 
And I myself descend to praise a lord. 

Enough of Wilkes — with good and honest men 
His actions speak much stronger than my pen. 
And future ages shall his name adore. 
When he can act and I can write no more. 
England may prove ungrateful and unjust, iw 
But fostering France shall ne'er betray her trust : 

no Wilkes, at this time, had withdrawn to France, from the 
double prosecution hanging over him for No. 45 of the North 
Briton, and the Essay on Woman. That ingenious publicar 
tion, Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, by Charles 
Johnson, contains a tolerably accurate delineation of his 
character, which should be read as an antidote to our author's 
infatuated panegyric. 

At the same time there is no denying but that he achieved 
some great constitutional objects for his country, and with 
undaunted spirit wrote down one administration, who, had its 
members been of ability equal to their inclination, would have 
revived those restrictions on the press which formed one of 
the worst features of the reign of Charles the Second, the 
•worst of sovereigns, Tiberius not excepted. 

It was Wilkes also who first taught the public to consider 
the King's speech as the mere fabrication of his ministers, and 
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'Tis a brave debt which gods on man impose. 
To pay with praise the merit e'en of foes. 
When the great warrior of Amilcar's race 
Made Rome's wide empire tremble to her base, 
To prove her virtue, though it gall'd her pride, 
Rome gave that fame which Carthage had denied. 

Enough of Self — that darling luscious theme, 
O'er which philosophers in raptures dream ; 
Of which with seeming disregard they write. 
Then prizing most, when most they seem to 

slight ; i» 

Vain proof of folly tinctured strong with pride ! 
What man can from himself himself divide ? 
For me, (nor dare I lie) my leading aim 
(Conscience first satisfied) is love of fame ; 

as such proper to be commented on, approved or treated with 
contempt. By his bold and determined conduct In the case 
of the city printers, he annihilated the power of commitment 
assumed by the Speaker's warrant, and rendered the jurisdio- 
tion of the Serjeant-at-arms subject to the control of a con- 
stable. He puiiished arbitrary secretaries of state by holding 
them up to public scorn, abolished general warrants, and 
obliged even Lord Mansfield to declare them illegal. But 
this was not all: he contributed to render an Englishman's 
house his castle, for it is to him we are indebted for the 
benefit of having our papers considered as sacred in all cases 
short of high treason. 

Horace Walpole thus writes, July 81, 1762, to Lady Cliles- 
bury, " Election stock more buyers than sellers. Promotions 
—Mr. Wilkes as high as he can go. Apropos he was told, 
Lord Chancellor intended to signify to him that the King 
did not approve the city's choice; he replied, then I shall 
signify to his Lordship that I am at least as fit to be Lord 
Mayor as he is to be Lord Chancellor. This being more 
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Some little fame derived from some brave few, 
Who prizing Honour, prize her votaries too. 
Let all (nor shall resentment flush my cheek) 
Who know me well, what they know, freely 

speak. 
So those (the greatest curse I meet below) 
Who know me not, may not pretend to know. 
Let none of those, who bless'd with parts above 
My feeble genius, still I dare to love. 
Doing more mischief than a thousand foes. 
Posthumous nonsense to the world expose, 
And call it mine ; for mine, though never known, 
Or which, if mine, I living blush'd to own. i3« 
Know all the world, no greedy heir shall find, 

gospel than every thing Mr. Wilkes says, the formal appro- 
bation was given." 

When the Wilkes fever had subsided, Walpole says to his 
friend Conway, " We can go through the city witliout being 
mobbed, and through Brentford without having No. 45 
chalked on one's coach-door. Wilkes is almost as dead as 
SacheveriU." 

Wilkes, with his usual humour, while in exile wrote to his 
friend Garrick from Paris, Jan. 17, 1767. 

** I keep a steady and a longing eye to clear England, but 
I do not know when I am likely to see its white cliffs again. 
Perhaps I may be doomed, like my predecessors in Plutarch, 
to pass the rest of my life in exile, so dangerous is it to do great 
service to any country.'* 

In the full tide of Wilkes's popularity, on his return to 
London, through which he was carried on the shoulders of 
the mob, Burke quoted from Horace's character of Pindar — 
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Die when I will, one couplet left behind. 
Let none of those, whom I despise though great, 
Pretending friendship to give malice weight, mi 
Publish my life ; let no false sneaking peer, 
(Some such there are) to win the public ear, 
Hand me to shame with some vile anecdote. 
Nor soul-gaird bishop damn me with a note. 
Let one poor sprig of bay around my head i« 
Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead ; 
Let it, (may Heaven, indulgent, grant that prayer) 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither there ; 
And when, on travel bound, some rhyming guest 



188 Churchill, before his death, destroyed all his manu- 
scripts, excepting the Dedication to his Sermons, and the 
Journey, though he completed neither of these poems, he had 
written a poem entitled the Conclave, previous to the Rosciad, 
but it was deemed too offensive for publication. A short 
poem called the Poetry Professors, was confidently attributed 
to him, but it was written by his friend Robert Lloyd, and 
published in the St. James's Magazine, of which he was the 
Editor. 

141 John Boyle, Earl of Cork and Orrery, the translator 
of Pliny's Letters, was also the author of Observations on the 
Life of Swift, whose memory is not treated in them either with 
candour or impartiality. In them his Lordship attributes the 
humiliating condition, to which the Dean was reduced for 
many years before his death, to a judgment of heaven upon his 
vanity and ambition, and concludes with comparing him to one 
of his own Laputan Struldbnigs, and the Dean's head, by way 
of frontispiece to the book, does not dispanige the resemblance. 
Warburton in one of his letters to Dr. Hurd, with his wonted 
power, and more than his wonted justice, well exposes this 
sample of lordly and pedantic biography. 

" Lt»rd Orrery's imperial flower of speech, the sovereign of 
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Roams through the Churchyard, whilst his din- 
ner's drest, 160 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes, 
Life to the last enjoy 'd, Here Churchill lies ; 
Wliilst (O, what joy that pleasing flattery gives !) 
Reading my Works, he cries — Here Churchill 
Kves. 
Enough of Satire — ^in less harden'd times iss 
Great was her force, and mighty were her rhymes. 
I've read of men, beyond man's daring brave. 
Who yet have trembled at the strokes she gave ; 
Whose souls have felt more terrible alarms 
From her one line, than from a world in arms ; 
When in her faithful and immortal page 

this grove of delights is what the French call Galimatias — ^but 
serioTisly what would the noble lord say of his enemies when 
he draws so charming a picture of diablerie from his friend, 
yet he himself told me he pursued their friendship so sedu- 
lously that he suffered numberless indignities from Swift be- 
fore ho could be admitted to any degree of familiarity. Per- 
haps then hiB had taken his revenge in this representation 
which however 1 believe a true one. But it seems a strange 
oflSce in a friend to acquaint the public with such truths; 
don't you think that age in want of a little truth and sense, 
which gave credit to the Bottle man, and applauses to Orrery's 
Letters, of which the bookseller told me he had sold twelve 
thousand, the first impression having been disposed of in one 
day." 

1*2 The reader requires no prompter to remind him that 
Warburton is the person alluded to in this line. 

i<9 A humble grave, in the churchyard of Dover, con- 
tains all that was mortal of our author. His being buried in 
a place so much frequented by travellers almost gives an air 
of prophecy to these affecting lines. 
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They saw transmitted down from age to age 
Recorded villains, and each spotted name 
Branded with marks of everlasting shame, 
Succeeding villains sought her as a friend, . itfc 
And, if not really mended, feign *d to mend; 
But in an age, when actions are allow'd 
Which strike all honour dead, and crimes avow'd 
Too terrible to suffer the report, 
Avow'd and praised by men who stain a court. 
Propped by the arm of Power ; when Vice, high 

born, 
High-bred, high-station'd, holds rebuke in scorn ; 
When she is lost to every thought of fame ; 
And, to all virtue dead, is dead to shame ; 
When Prudence a much easier task must hold 
To make a new world, than reform the old ; 
Satire throws by her arrows on the ground, 
And if she cannot cure, she will not wound. 

Come, Panegyric — though the Muse disdains, 
Founded on truth, to prostitute her stmins iw 
At the base instance of those men who hold 
No argument but power, no god but gold, 
Yet, mindful that from heaven she drew her birth, 
She scorns the narrow maxims of this earth ; 
Virtuous herself, brings Virtue forth to view, i» 

179 Churchill as well as Pope might justly Bay of him- 
self— 

I am not used to panegyric strains, 
Besides a fate attends on all I write, 
That when I aim at praise, they say I bite. 
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And loves to praise, where praise is justly due. 

Come, Panegyric — ^in a former hour. 
My soul with pleasure yielding to thy power. 
Thy shrine I sought, I pray'd — ^but wanton air, 
Before it reached thy ears, dispersed my prayer ; 
E'en at thy altars whilst I took my stand. 
The pen of truth and honour in my hand. 
Fate, meditating wrath 'gainst me and mine. 
Chid my fond zeal, and thwarted my design, 
Whilst, Hayter brought too quickly to his end, 
I lost a subject and mankind a friend. im 

Come, Panegyric — ^bending at thy throne, 
Thee and thy power my soul is proud to own : 
Be thou my kind protector, thou my guide, 
And lead me safe through passes yet untried. 
Broad is the road, nor difficult to find, 201 

Which to the house of Satire leads mankind ; 



i»* Dr. Thomas Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, was the natu- 
ral son of Blackbourn, Archbishop of York, and in Sept. 
1761, translated to the See of London, at a time of life when 
his powers both of mind and body were in their full vigour, 
but he had no opportunity of displaying them in that station, 
as he died in the month of February in the succeeding yeur 
of a quinsy. 

Ostendent territ htmc tanium fata neque ultra^ 
Esse sinuni. 

He was the intimate friend of Jortin and of Clarke, and 
had been appointed, in 1759, Governor to George the Third, 
then Prince of Wales, but was abruptly dismissed by the 
Princess Dowager and Lord Bute, on their discovering that 
he was bent on giving that solid instruction to the Prince 
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Narrow, and unfrequented, are the ways, 
Scarce found out in an age, which lead to praise. 
What though no theme I choose of vulgar note, 
Nor wish to write as brother bards have wrote, 
So mild, so meek in praising, that they seem 
Afraid to wake their patrons from a dream? 
What though a theme I choose, which might de- 
mand 
The nicest touches of a master's hand ? «" 

Yet, if the inward workings of my soul 
Deceive me not, I shall attain the goal. 
And Envy shall behold, in triumph raised, 
The poet praising, and the patron praised. 

What patron shall I choose ? shall public voice, 
Or private knowledge, influence my choice ? «w 

which it was their interest, and that of the cabal of Leicester 
house to withhold. 
The follo^ving lines were written on the occasion: — 

Not geutler virtues glowed in Cambray'a breast, 
Not more his young Telemachus was blessed; 
Till envy, faction, and ambitious rage, 
Drove from a guilty court the pious sage. 
Back to his flock with transport he withdrew, 
And but one sigh, an honest one he knew! 

guard my royal pupil, heaven! he said; 
Let not his youth be, like my age, betrayed! 

1 would have formed his footsteps in thy way — 
But " vice prevails, and impious men bear sway." 

Horace Walpole, as usual, vents some small sneers and 
insinuations against the Bishop, but being unable to sabstan- 
tiate a single charge against him, just hints a fault, and had 
tates dislike. 
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Shall I prefer the grand retreat of Stowe, 
Or, seeking patriots, to friend Wildman's go ?* 
**To Wildman's!" cried Discretion, (who had 

heard. 
Close standing at mj elbow, every word) «» 

"To Wildman's! art thou mad? canst thou be 

sure 
One moment there to have thy head secure ? 
Are they not all (let observation tell) 
All mark*d in characters as black as hell, 
In Doomsday book, by ministers set down, »» 
Who style their pride the honour of the crown ? 
Make no reply — ^let reason stand aloof — 
Presumptions here must pass as solemn proof. 

217 Then the magnificent seat of the excellent Earl Temple, 
and now of the Duke of Buckingham, and celebrated, while 
in possession of Lord Cobham, by Pope, in these lines : 

" Still follow sense, of every art the soul, 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole ; 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start e'en from diflficulty, strike from chance. 
Nature shall join you ; time shall make it grow * 
A work to wonder at, perhaps a Stowe." 

Moral Essays. 

218 The minority, with the Duke of Devonshire at their 
head, established a society at a tavern in Albemarle Street, 
kept by one Wildman, a brother-in-law of Mr. J. H. Tooke. 
This institution was intended merely to keep the party 
together, compact and ready for action, without entering 
into any political discussions. But, on the apostasy of 
many of the members, the party dwindled away, and the 
death of the Duke of Devonshire completed the dissolution 
of the society. 
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That settled £uth, that loTe which ever springs 
In the best subjects, for the best of kings, » 

Must not be measured now, by what men think, 
Or say, or do — ^by what they eat and drink ; 
Where and with whom, that question's to be tried, 
And statesmen are the judges to decide ; 
No juries calFd, or, if call'd, kept in awe ; 23s 

They, facts confessed, in themselves vest the law. 
Each dish at Wildman's of sedition smacks ; 
Blasphemy may be gospel at Almack's." 

Peace, good Discretion ! peace — thy fears are 
vain; 
Ne'er will I herd with Wildman's Actions train ; 

288 Old Almacks, a noted Tory club-house in Pall Mall, 
the name of which has been smce transferred to a cdterie of 
female noblesse of the highest birth and fashion, under whose 
conduct, subscription assemblies and entertainments of the 
most select and exclusive character, are held during the 
London season. 

^2M Wildman was a wine-merchant, and originally kept a 
coffee-house in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, which was 
frequented by the most vehement of Wilkes*s supporters in 
Wofttminster; he afterwards removed his establishment to 
Argjie Street, and ultimately, m 1766, obtained the situation 
of Cofferer of the wine-cellar in the royal household. 

Wildman, with Gay and Cotes, acted subordinate parts in 
tlie discredituble episode between John Wilkes and John 
Home, afterwards Tooke, involving a question of old clothes 
which the latter alleged had been purchased for Wilkes when 
at Paris, by Wildman, and sold or pawned by the former. 
An acrimonious correspondence took place between Wilkes 
and Home, on the subject of these vestimenta pretiosa of 
Eutrapolus ns Wilkes called them, adding in a letter to Home, 
" I ho|)e, Sir, the putting them on will not have the same effect 
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Never the vengeance of the great incur, wi 

Nor, without might, against the mighty stir. 
If, from long proof my temper you distrust, 
Weigh my profession, to my gown be just ; 
Dost thou one parson know so void of grace 34s 
To pay his court to patrons out of place ? 

If still you doubt (though scarce a doubt re- 
mains) 
Search through my alter'd heart, and try my 
reins, 

on you as fonneriy on him; " to which Horne retorted, " If 
they have no more effect on me than Horace supposes them 
to have had on Eutrapelus, they will not do me much mis- 
chief: 

Eutrapelus cuicimque nocere volebat 

Vestimenta dabat pretiosa. 

" The fact is, Sir, as any schoolboy can tell you, that Eu- 
trapelus did not wear the clothes himself as you suppose, but 
left them with a profligate at Paris; and the bad effects 
enumerated by Horace, in the following lines, relate to the 
fellow who pawned them, and not to Eutrapelus who gave 
him the opportunity." 

Home also charged Wilkes with having given him a draft 
on his banker for J£1600, when he knew he had not fifteen 
pence in the world; this ingenious device, which apparently 
constituted one of Wilkes's qualifications for the representa- 
tion of Middlesex, has by the operation of the reform act, 
in its considerate indulgence to human infirmity, become 
extended to its metropolitan boroughs; more than one of 
which has rejoiced in a member possessing that qualification 
in common with Wilkes, and equally profligate with him in 
life and conversation, but having no pretence to his ability, 
his classical acquirements, his public services, or his brilliancy 
of social wit 

VOL. III. 10 
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on you as formerly on him; " to which Home retorted, " If 
they have no more effect on me than Horace supposes them 
to have had on Eutrapelus, they will not do me much mis- 
chief: 

Eutrapelus cuicunque nocere volebat 

Vestimenta dabat pretiosa. 

" The fact is, Sir, as any schoolboy can tell you, that Eu- 
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left them with a profligate at Paris; and the bad effects 
enumerated by Horace, in the following lines, relate to the 
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Home also charged Wilkes with having given him a draft 
on his banker for ^1600, when he knew he had not fifteen 
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tion of Middlesex, has by the operation of the reform act, 
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his classical acquirements, his public services, or his brilliancy 
of social wit. 
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There, searching, find, nor deem me now in sport, 

A convert made by Sandwich to the court. w 

Let madmen follow error to the end, 

I, of mistakes convinced, and proud to mend, 

Strive to act better, being better taught, 

Nor blush to own that change which reason 

wrought : 
For such a change as this, must justice speak ; 
My heart was honest, but my head was weak. 

Bigot to no one man, or set of men. 
Without one selfish view, I drew my pen ; 
My country ask'd, or seem'd to ask, my aid, 
Obedient to that call, I left off trade ; m 

A side I chose, and on that side was strong, 
Till time hath fairly proved me in the wrong : 
Convinced, I change, (can any man do more?) 
And have not greater patriots changed before ? 
Changed, I at once (can any man do less ?) « 
Without a single blush, that change confess ; 
Confess it with a manly kind of pride, 
And quit the losing for the winning side, 

2^ John Montagae, Earl of Sandwich, was, in Sept. 1768, 
appointed one of tlie principal Secretaries of State. Hi» Lord- 
ship's abilities as a statesman and his virtues as a man 
were at least doubtful, until the full conviction of them 
blazed upon the public in the memoirs prefixed to his voyage 
in the Levant, written by the disinterested and impartial 
pen of his chaphiin, the Reverend John Cooke. During hi« 
lilVtiine the Kari of Sandwich acquired, according to the 
habitual alternations of his conduct, the sobriquets of 
Lothario, from the hero of the Fair Penitent, or of Jemmy 
fwiicher, one of Macheath*s gang in the Beggar's Opera. 
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Granting, whilst virtuous Sandwich holds the 

rein, 
What Bute for ages might have sought in vain. 
Hail, Sandwich — ^nor shall Wilkes resentment 

show, 271 

Hearing the praises of so brave a foe — [refuse 
Hail, Sandwich — ^nor, through pride, shalt thou 
The grateful tribute of so mean a Muse — 



271 The Earls of Sandwich and of March voluntered theii 
evidence in the house of Lords in support of the charges 
brought against Wilkes, as the author of several obscene, 
blasphemous, and impious libels ; and in their seats in Par- 
liament, these noble Lords displayed a zealous sense of reli- 
gious horror at the crime of the offender. Lord Sandwich had 
indeed once been on the most intimate footing of friendship 
with Mr. Wilkes until political differences occasioned its 
dissolution, and by their habits of life, and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the topics of their reprehension, their Lord- 
ships were no doubt peculiarly calculated for making their 
declamatory accusation. The Earl of Chesterfield, in a letter 
to his son, expresses his sense of the obligations conferred 
upon their country by the patriotic commoner, and the virtuous 
peer. "Happy," says he, "is it for this nation, that God 
hath been pleased to raise up in Mr. Wilkes a patriotic de- 
fender of our rights and liberties, and in the Earl of Sand- 
wich so zealous a defender of our religion and morals." 

The political character of the Earl of Sandwich sustained 
some severe shocks, particularly on his appointment to the 
head of the Admiralty, in 1771, when repeated motions were 
made in both Houses pointedly censuring his conduct in that 
situation, and praying his removal. Li 1782, a very severe 
motion was made by Mr. Fox, on the same subject, which, 
in a full house, was negatived by a maj^ty of only nineteen 
voices, and was immediately followed by a complete change 
of administration ; 
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brought against Wilkes, as the author of several obscene, 
blasphemous, and impious libels; and in their seats in Par- 
liament, these noble Lords displayed a zealous sense of reli- 
gious horror at the crime of the offender. Lord Sandwich had 
indeed once been on the most intimate footing of friendship 
with Mr. Wilkes until political diflferences occasioned its 
dissolution, and by their habits of life, and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the topics of their reprehension, their Lord- 
ships were no doubt peculiarly calculated for making their 
declamatory accusation. The Earl of Chesterfield, in a letter 
to his son, expresses his sense of the obligations conferred 
upon their country by the patriotic commoner, and the virtuous 
peer. "Happy," says he, "is it for this nation, that God 
hath been pleased to raise up in Mr. Wilkes a patriotic de- 
fender of our rights and liberties, and in the Earl of Sand- 
wich so zealous a defender of our religion and morals." 

The political character of the Earl of Sandwich sustained 
some severe shocks, particularly on his appointment to the 
head of the Admiralty, in 1771, when repeated motions were 
made in both Houses pointedly censuring his conduct in that 
situation, and praying his removal. In 1782, a very severe 
motion was made by Mr. Fox, on the same subject, which, 
in a full house, was negatived by a maj^ty of only nineteen 
voices, and was immediately followed by a complete change 
of administration; 
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Sandwich, all hail — when Bute with foreign hand. 
Grown wanton with ambition, scourged the land ; 
When Scots, or slaves to Scotsmen, steer'd the 

helm; 
When peace, inglorious peace, disgraced the realm, 
Distrust, and general discontent prevail'd ; 
But when, (he best knows why) his spirits fail'd ; 
When, with a sudden panic struck, he fled, ai 
Sneak'd out of power, and hid his miscreant head ; 
When, like a Mars, (fear order'd to retreat) 
We saw thee nimbly vault into his seat, 
Into the seat of power, at one bold leap, w 

A perfect connoisseur in statesmanship ; 
When, like another Machiavel, we saw 
Thy fingers twisting, and untwisting law. 
Straining, where godlike Reason bade, and where 
She warranted thy mercy, pleased to spare ; «« 
Saw thee resolved, and fix'd (come what, come 

might) 
To do thy God, thy king, thy country, right ; 



^2 Lord Bute, finding the whole English nation exaspe- 
rated against him after the Excise Bill had received the royal 
assent, thought proper to resign, having continued in power 
ten months and ten.^y8. He inunediately retired to Har- 
- rowgate, glad to escape from the threatening insults of an in- 
furiated London populace. He had, however, with consider- 
able discretion, previous to his resignation, secured places 
and pensions for his relations and dependents to the amount 
of above £8000 per annum ; a very paltry sum indeed as com- 
L>Ared \nth the dealings in that way of some of his successon 
'1 the Premiership. 
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All things were changed, suspense remained no 

more. 
Certainty reign'd where doubt had reign'd before : 
All felt thy virtues, and all knew their use, 295 
What virtues such as thine must needs produce. 

Thy foes (for honour ever meets with foes) 
Too mean to praise, too fearful to oppose. 
In sullen silence sit ; thy friends (some few, «• 
Who, friends to thee, are friends to honour too) 
Plaud thy brave bearing, and the Commonweal 
Expects her safety from thy stubborn zeal. 
A place amongst the rest the Muses claim. 
And bring this free-will offering to thy fame ; 
To prove their virtue, make thy virtues known, 
And, holding up thy fame, secure their own. m 

From his youth upwards to the present day, 
When vices, more than years, have mark'd him 

gray; 
When riotous fexcess, with wasteful hand. 
Shakes life's frail glass, and hastes each ebbing 

sand. 
Unmindful from what stock he drew his birth, 
Untainted with one deed of real worth, sw 

Lothario, Hblding honour at no price, 

807 The mingled vein of ironical praise, and of unqua-" 
lified execration which pervades this poem, constitutes it 
perhaps the severest satire ever written by the pen of man, 
though the inspiration naturally resulting from such a subject 
jnay detract somewhat from the merit of the poet, to whom 
the praises of imagination and invention must in this instance 
be denied. 
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Folly to folly added, vice to yice ; 

Wrought sin with greediness, and sought for shame 

"With greater zeal than good men seek for fame. 

Where (reason left without the least defence) 
Laughter was mirth, obscenity was sense ; 
Where Impudence made Decency subnet ; 
Where noise was humour, and where whim was wit ; 
Where rude, untemper'd license had the merit 
Of liberty, and lunacy was spirit ; 3« 

Where the best things were ever held the worst, 
Lothario was, with justice, always first 

To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw, 
To swing upon a gate, to ride a straw, 
To play at push-pin with dull brother peers. 
To belch out catches in a porter's ears. 
To reign the monarch of a midnight cell. 
To be the gaping chairman's oracle ; w> 

Whilst, in most blessed union rogue and whore 
Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out, encore ; 
Whilst gray Authority, who slumbers there 
In robes of watchman's fur, gives up his chair ; 
With midnight howl to bay the affrighted moon, 
To walk with torches through the streets at noon ; 
To force i)lain nature from her usual ^ay. 
Each night a vigil, and a blank each day ; 
To matcli for speed one feather 'gainst another, 
To make one leg run races with his brother: •«• 
'Gainst all the rest to take the northern wind, 
Bute to ride first, and he to ride behind ; 
To coin new tangled wagers, and to lay 'em. 
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Laying to lose, and losing not to pay 'em ; 
Lothario, on that stock which nature gives, 345 
Without a rival stands, though March yet lives. 

When Folly, (at that name in duty bound. 
Let subject myriads kneel, and kiss the ground, 
Whilst thiey who, in the presence upright stand 
Are held as rebels through the loyal land) aso 
Queen every where, but most a queen in courts, 
Sent forth her heralds, and proclaim'd her sports ; 
Bade fool with fool on her behalf engage, 
And prove her right to reign from age to age, 
Lothario, great above the common size, sss 

With all engaged, and won from all the prize ; 
Her cap he wears, which from his youth he wore, 
And every day deserves it more and more. 

Nor in such limits rests his soul confined ; 
Folly may share, but can't engross his mind; aw 
Vice, bold substantial Vice, puts in her claim, 
And stamps him perfect in the books of shame. 
Observe his follies well, and you would swear 
Folly had been his first, his only care ; 



• alter vergentibus annis 



In senium, longoque togas tranquillior nsu 
Dedidicit jam pace ducem ; famseque petitor 
MiiJUUi dart in vulgtis: totus popularibus auris 
Impelli, plausuque sui guadere theatri : 
Nee reparare novas vires; multumque priori 
Credere fortunae ; stat magni nominis umbrti 
Qualisyrwi^ero quercus, &c. Lucani Phars. lib. i. 
The Duke of Queensbury was living in 1804, when the 
above quotation was made in the first edition. For some ac- 
voont of him and of his death see Supplementary Note. 
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Observe his vices, yoaH that oath disown, hi 

And swear that he was born for vice alone. 

Is the soft nature of some hapless maid. 
Fond, easy, foil of fiuth, to be betrayed? 
Must she, to virtue lost, be lost to fiune, Mt 

And he who wrought her guilt declare her shame ? 
Is some brave friend, who, men but little known, 
Deems every heart as honest as his own. 
And, free himself in others fears no guile, 
To be ensnared, and ruin'd with a smile ? 
Is law to be perverted from her course ? m 

Is abject fraud to league with brutal force ? 
Is freedom to be crush'd, and every son 
Who dares maintain her cause, to be undone ? 
Is base corruption, creeping through the land, 
To plan, and work her ruin, underhand, m 

With regular approaches, sure, though slow ? 
Or must she perish by a single blow ? 
Are kings (who trust to servants, and depend 
In servants (fond, vain thought !) to find a friend) 
To be abused, and made to draw their breath »» 
In darkness thicker than the shades of death ? 
Is God's most holy name to be profaned, 
His word rejected, and his laws arraigned, 
His servants scorn'd, as men who idly dream'd, 

87-» I'lio poot here endeavours to stigmatise the 'insincerity 
of Lonl Ssuulwich's conduct to Wilkes, of which the latter had 
certainly reason to complain, and of the treachery resorted to 
in bctniying the results of their unhallowed orgies. To a 
Will ooiistitutcd mind it is a matter of some exultation to ob- 
porve that the bands by which profligates are associated 
yloKl to the fir^t ntbicks of interest or caprice. 
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His service laugh'd at, and his Son blasphemed ? 
Are debauchees in morals to preside ? 8«i 

Is faith to take an Atheist for her guide ? 
Is Science by a blockhead to be led ? 
Are states to totter on a drunkard's head ? 
To answer all these purposes, and more, ass 

More black than ever villain plann'd before. 
Search earth, search hell, the devil cannot find 
An agent, like Lothario, to his mind. 

Is this nobility, which, sprung from kings, 
Was meant to swell the power from whence it 

springs ; 400 

Is this the glorious produce, this the fruit. 
Which nature hoped for from so rich a root ? 
Were there but two, (search all the world around) 
Were there but two such nobles to be found. 
The very name would sink into a term w 

Of scorn, and man would rather be a worm 
Than be a lord : but Nature, full of grace. 
Nor meaning birth and titles to be base. 
Made only one, and having made him, swore. 
In mercy to mankind, to make no more : *io 

Nor stopped she there, but, like a generous friend. 
The ills, which error caused, she strove to mend. 
And having brought Lothario forth to view, 
To save her credit, brought forth Sandwich too.^ 

Grods ! with what joy, what honest joy of heart, 
Blunt as I am, and void of every art. 



^^ Another instance of Churchill's favourite ahtitypical 
application of his satire. 
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Of every art which great ones in the state 
Practise on knaves they fear, and fools they hate, 
To titles with reluctance taught to bend, 
Nor prone to think that virtues can descend, tw 
Do I behold (a sight, alas ! more rare 
Than honesty could wish) the noble wear 
His father's honours, when his life makes known 
They're his by virtue not by birth alone ; 
When he recalls his father from the grave, 
And pays with interest back that fame he gave : 
Cured of her splenetic and sullen fits, 
To such a peer my willing soul submits. 
And to such virtue is more proud to yield 
Than 'gainst ten titled rogues to keep the field. 
Such, (for that truth e'en envy shall allow) 4si 
Such Wyndham was, and such is Sandwich now. 

O gentle Montague, in blessed hour 
Didst thou start up and climb the stairs of power ; 
England of all her fears at once was eased, 435 
Nor, 'mongst her many foes was one displeased ; 
France heard the news, and told it cousin Spain ; 
Spain heard, and told it cousin France again ; 
The Hollander relinquish'd his design 
Of adding spice to spice, and mine to mine ; «* 
Of Indian villanies he thought no more. 
Content to rob us on our native shore : 
Awed by thy fume, (which winds with open mouth 
Shall blow from east to west, from north to south) 
The western world shall yield us her increa^^e, 
And her wild sons be soften'd into peace ; **^ 

Rich eastern monarchs shall exhaust their stores. 
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And pour unbounded wealth on Albion's shores ; 
Unbounded wealth, which from those golden 

scenes, 
And all acquired by honourable means, «o 

Some honourable chief shall hither steer, 
To pay our debts, and set the nation clear. 

Nabobs themselves, allured by thy renown. 
Shall pay due homage to the English crown ; 
Shall freely as their king our king receive — «« 
Provided, the Directors give them leave. 

4W Meer Jaffier, Ali Cawn, on his elevation to the Subah- 
ship of Bengal by the victorious anus of Lord Clive, then 
Colonel Clive, ceded to the company a tract of country, the 
annual rent of which amounted to £600,000, reserving to 
himself the quit rents, amounting to £80,000 a year. He soon 
after granted these quit rents to the colonel, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his obligations to him. The payment of these quit 
rents, commonly known by the name of Clive' s Jaghire, was 
stopped under some futile pretences bj"; the directors soon after 
Lord Clive's first return to England ; but ho insisted upon a 
full restoration of his right before he sailed the second time. 
The ungrateful and unjustifiable conduct of the directors, in 
thus attacking their political saviour, arose from no motives of 
purity, or wish to restrain the unprincipled rapacity of their 
servants ; for as long as those servants paid an implicit obe- 
dience to their will, their iniquity was connived at ; but 
Lord Clive, who had nobly earned his wealth, and whose 
talents were equally conspicuous in council as in the field, 
had, on his return to England, dared to question the conduct 
of the directors, and to protect the rights of the proprietors.- 
The insolence and arrogance of the directors, during the 
brilliant sunshine of Lord Clive's victories, could only be 
equalled by their mean submission to his dictates, when his 
commanding genius was required to re-establish their crum- 
bling empire. 

*66 The afiaurs of the East India Company, began at this 
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Union at home shall mark each rising year. 
Nor taxes be complain'd (rf", thoa^ severe ; 
Envj her own destrojer shall become, «§ 

And Action with her thousand nHNiths be domb : 
With the meek man thy meekness shall prevail. 
Nor with the spirited thy spirit fail : 
Some to thy force of reason shall submit, 
And some be converts to thy princely wit : 
Reverence for thee shall still a nation's cries, m 
A grand concurrence crown a grand excise : 
And unbelievers of the first degree, 
Who have no faith in God, have faith in thee. 

When a strange jumble, whimsical and vain, 
Possessed the region of each heated brain ; 
When some were fools to censure, some to praise, 
And all were mad, but mad in different ways ; 



period to assume a new aspect of political importance. The 
unexampled success of Lord Clive, had established an em- 
pire too unwieldy to be comprehended within the narrow 
views of the directors, and of their factors in the East. They 
wai'itoned with dominion, became the setters up and pullers 
down of kings j Meer Jaffier, and Meer Cossim were dethroned 
or deposed, as best suited the interested views of the council 
at Calcutta ; and if the sovereign they nominated dared to 
assert his rights, they seemed astonished at his conduct, and 
considered it as justifying an appeal to force, for the purpose 
of punishing his presumption. Under these circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at, that factions should arise among 
our r erchant-monarchs. The council of Calcutta refused to 
ratify the engngeinents and treaties entered into by Mr. Van- 
sit tnrt their governor. On the news of these divisions, and 
of the successful progress of Meer Cossim's arms, reaching 
England, India stock fell 14 per cent. Meetings of the pro- 
>rietor3 were held for the purpose of adopting measures for 
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When commonwealthsmen starting at the shade 
Which in their own wild fancy had been made, 
Of tyrants dream'd, who wore a thorny crown, 
And -with state bloodhounds hunted Freedom 

down; 
When others, struck with fancies not less vain, 
Saw mighty kings by their own subjects slain. 
And, in each friend of liberty and law. 
With horror big, a future Cromwell saw, 48o 

Thy manly zeal stept forth, bade discord cease, 
And sung each jarring atom into peace ; 
Liberty, cheer'd by thy all-cheering eye. 
Shall, waking from her trance, live and not die ; 
And, patronized by thee. Prerogative «5 

Shall, striding forth at large, not die, but live ; 
Whilst Privilege, hung betwixt earth and sky, 

the security of the company ; many censures were passed on 
the conduct of the directors, and particularly on that of the 
chairman, Mr. Sullivan, by the friends of Lord Clive, who 
was once more solicited to protect their possessions ; but who 
refused to act, while Mr. Sullivan had the lead in the direction. 
The unpromising aspect of affairs gave a preponderating 
weight to the Clive party; his lordship's terms were acceded 
to, and Mr. Sullivan had scarcely votes enough to bring him 
into the direction. Lord Clive sailed the 27th of May, 1764, 
and in May, 1766, East India stock rose above 15 per cent. 

These observations might have been spared, and certainly 
any others are rendered unnecessary by the masterly review 
of the life of Lord Clive, and of his civil and military ad- 
ministration of India, by Mr. Macaulay, among the essays 
recently reprinted by him, from his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review and to which we would refer our readers 
accordinglyj and to whose thanks we shall entitle ourselves 
for so doing. 
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Shall not well know whether to live or die. 

When on a rock which overhung the flood, m 
And seem'd to totter, commerce shivering stood ; 
When credit, building on a sandy shore. 
Saw the sea swell and heard the tempest roar. 
Heard death in every blast, and in each wave 
Or saw, or fancied that she saw her grave ; 4m 
Wlien property transferr'd from hand to hand. 
Weakened by change, crawl'd sickly through the 

land; 
When mutual confidence was at an end, 
And man no longer could on man depend ; 
Oppressed with debts of more than conmion weight, 
When all men fear'd a bankruptcy of state ; mo 
When, cei-tain death to honour, and to trade, 
A sponge was talk'd of as our only aid ; 
That to be saved we must be more undone, 
And pay off all our debts, by paying none ; 

602 The national debt, which on the 5th of January, 1764, 
amounted to not quite £130,000,000, is now upwards of 
£800,000,000, while the annual charge for interest on it is 
nearly £30,000,000. If the radical remedy of the sponge, 
reprobated by the poet, was even then proposed, the pre- 
scription, or some modification of it, must at this day be 
necessarily considered as far less absurd. The bow is 
violently bent, but when it will reach the extreme point 
of elasticity, no one can pretend to predict. 

604 This expedient which could only have been then 
contemplated by the utmost stretch of poetic license, has 
been reduced to pnictice by the sober and select men of the 
United States; more fortunately for justice than himself, 
the Rev. Sydney Smith was a creditor, and has, with m 
much truth as brilliancy, exposed the dishonourable act. 
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Like England's better genius, bom to bless, sos 
And snatch his sinking country from distress, 
Didst thou step forth, and, without sail or oar, 
Pilot the shattered vessel safe to shore : 
Nor shalt thou quit, till, anchor'd firm and fast. 
She rides secure, and mocks the threatening blast ! 
Born in thy house, and in thy service bred, sii 
Nursed in thy arms, and at thy table fed, 
By thy sage councils to reflection brought. 
Yet more by pattern than by precept taught, 
Economy her needful aid shall join sw 

To forward and complete thy grand design. 
And, warm to save, but yet with spirit warm, 
Shall her own conduct from thy conduct form. 
Let friends of prodigals say what they will. 
Spendthrifts at home, abroad are spendthrifts stilL 
*In vain have sly and subtle sophists tried ssi 

Private from public justice to divide ; 
For credit on each other they rely. 
They live together and together die, 
'Gainst all experience 'tis a rank offence, as 

High treason in the eye of common sense, 
To think a statesman ever can be known 
To pay our debts who will not pay his own : 
But now, though late, now may we hope to see 
Our debts discharged, our credit fair and free. 
Since rigid Honesty (fair fall that hour !) ssi 

Sits at the helm, and Sandwich is in power. 
With what delight I view thee, wondrous man, 
With what delight survey thy sterling plan 
That plan which all with wonder must behold, 
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And stamp thy age the only age of Gold. sx 

Xor rest thv triamphs here — that discord fled, 
And sought with grief the hell where she was bred ; 
That faction Against her nature tbrced to yield. 
Saw her rude rabble scattered o*er the field, mi 
Saw her best friends a standing jest become. 
Her fools tum'd speakers, and her wits struck 

dumb; 
That our most bitter foes (so much depends 
On men of name) are tum'd to cordial friends ; 
That our offended friends (such terror flows «« 
From men of name) dare not appear our foes ; 
That credit, gasping in the jaws of death, 
And ready to expire with every breath. 
Grows stronger from disease ; that thou hast saved 
Thy drooping country ; that thy name, engraved 
On plates of brass, defies the rage of time ; «« 
Than plates of brass more firm, that sacred rhyme 
Embalms thy memory, bids thy glories live. 
And gives thee what the Muse alone can give ; 
These heights of virtue, these rewai-ds of fame, 
With thee in common other patriots claim. 

But, that poor sickly science, who had laid 
And droop'd for years beneath neglect's cold shade, 
By tliose who knew her purposely forgot, ss» 

And made the jest of those who knew her not : 
Whil^t ignorance in power, and pamper'd pride, 
'* Clad like a priest, pass'd by on t'other side," 
Recovered from her wretched state, at length 
Puts on new health, arid clothes herself with 
strength. 
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To thee we owe, and to thy friendly hand 6m 
Which raised, and gave her to possess the land : 
This praise, though in a court, and near a throne. 
This praise is thine, and thine, alas ! alone. 

With what fond rapture did the goddess smile, 
What blessings doth she promise to this isle, 67o 
What honour to herself, and length of reign. 
Soon as she heard, that thou didst not disdain 
To be her steward, but what grief, what shame, 
What rage, what disappointment, shook her frame, 
When her proud children dared her will dispute, 
When youth was insolent, and age was mute ! 

That young men should be fools, and some wild 

few 677 

To wisdom deaf, be deaf to interest too, 

Moved not her wonder ; but that men, grown gray 

In search of wisdom ; men who own'd the sway 

676 The younger members of the University were unani- 
. moos in favour of Lord Hardwicke, whom they supported 
with the characteristic enthusiasm of youth. By their im- 
petuous conduct at the election, they incurred the censures 
of their superiors, who were chiefly in the other interest, and 
a certain "number were ordered to recant their behaviour, 
which they peremptorily refused to do; the names of these 
spirited young men are worthy of record, though stigmatized 
as Recusants. The following is a list of them : Phillips, 
Davies, Cotton, Neale, Fox, Jones, Wilbraham, Marwood, 
Shipperdsdon, Spranger, Cobbold, Norris, Paddey, Bennett, 
Frank, Clowes, Campbell, Hardinge, Graham, Brisco, Abbot, 
Ellis, Kershaw, Mattey, Harrison, Pinnock, Popham, Ridgill, 
Twisden, Smyth, Kreyk, Clutterbuck, Daniel, Hills, Panton, 
Dobson, Davidson, Churchill, Carter, Scafe, Butcher, Lang- 
ley, Bird, Green, Lake, Wright. 

VOL. III. 11 
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Of reason ; men who stubbornly kept down 
Each rising passion ; men who wore the gown ; 
That they shoold cross her will, that they should 

dare 
Against the cause of Interest to declare ; 
That thev should be so abject and unwise, m 

Having no fear of loss before their eyes, 
Nur hopes of gain ; scorning the ready means 
Of being vicars, rectors, canons, deans, 
With all those honours which on mitres wait, 
And mark the virtuous favourites of state ; sn 
That they should dare a Hardwicke to support, 
And talk, within the hearing of a court. 
Of that vile beggar conscience, who, undone. 
And starved herself, starves every wretched son ; 



^02 Dr. John Burton, head master ot Winchester school. 
An anecdote was related in the Auditor, that Wilkes, while 
in the command of the Buckinghamshire militia, being sta- 
tioned at Winchester, had occasionally addressed one of the* 
sons of the Earl of Bute, then at school there, with the most 
insulting language against his father. This story gaining 
ground, by being uncontradicted, if not circulated, by the 
young man, induced Wilkes to write a letter to Dr. Burton, 
denying the statement, and on the contrary, representing 
himself as having been frequently abused by the youth in the 
f;ros.<ost terms; and concluding with requesting, that a public 
examination and investigation of the affair might take place; 
to tills letter Dr. Burton returned the following answer: 

To Colonel John Wilkes. 

Oct. 20, 1762. 
SiK — When I had the honour of seeing you in my lodgings 
r ac(iuiiinted you with my resolution, that I would not concern 
myself in the affair: at the same time assured you I would 
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This tum'd her blood to gall, this made her swear 
No more to throw away her time and care 
On wayward sons who scorn'd her love, no more 
To hold her courts on Cam's ungrateful shore. 
Rather than bear such insults, which disgrace 
Her royalty of nature, birth, and place, «oo 

Though Dullness there unrivall'd state doth keep. 
Would she at Winchester with Burton sleep ; 
Or, to exchange the mortifying scene 
For something still more dull, and still more 

mean, 
Bather than bear such insults, she would fly w 
Far, far beyond the search of English eye. 
And reign amongst the Scots : to be a queen 
Is worth ambition, though in Aberdeen. 
O, stay thy flight, fair Science ; what though some, 
Some base-born children, rebels are become ? 6io 
All are not rebels ; some are duteous still, 

not read any public papers relating to it. I have the hononr 
to be with the greatest regard, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, John Burton. 

608 Of the Scottish Universities, Dr. Johnson observes, " that 
men bred there cannot be expected to be often decorated 
with the splendours of ornamental erudition, but they obtain 
a mediocrity of knowledge, between learning and ignorance, 
not inadequate to the purposes of conmion life, which is very 
widely diffused among them, and which, countenanced in 
general by a national combination so invidious, that their 
friends cannot defend it, and actuated in particulars by a 
spirit of enterprise so vigorous, that their enemies are con- 
strained to praise it, enables them to find or make their way 
to employment, riches, and distinction." 
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Attend thy precepts, and obey thy will ; 
Thy interest is opposed by those alone 
Who either know not, or oppose their own. 

Of stubborn virtue, marching to thy aid, ns 
Behold in black, the livery of their trade, 
Marshall'd by Form, and by Discretion led, 
A grave, grave troop, and Smith is at their head. 
Black Smith of Trinity ; on Christian ground 
For faith in mysteries none more renown'd. «o 

Next, (for the best of causes now and then 
Must beg assistance from the worst of men) 
Next (if old Story lies not) sprung from Greece, 



«19 Dr. Smith, master of Trinity College, Cambridge, died 
in 1768, in the 79th year of his age. By his will be left the 
interest of je2000 for the annual repairs of bis college; 
£2,500 to the University, the interest of half which sum be 
bequeathed to the augmentation of the stipend of the Plumian 
professorship ; and the other half to be divided between the 
mathematical and philosophical scholars that annually take 
the degree of bachelors of arts. He was master of mechanics 
to the King, and had been preceptor to William, Duke of 
Cumberland. He published, in 1744, Harmonics, or the 
Philosophy of Musical Sounds, 8vo. Cumberland, in the 
Memoirs of his own Life, says of him, ** Dr. Smith was un- 
questionably one of the most learned men of his time, as his 
works — especially his system of optics, eflfectually demonstrate. 
He led the life of a student, abstemious and recluse, his family 
consisting of a sister advanced in years, and unmarried, like 
himself. He was a man of whom it might be said, philosophy 
marked him for her own.** Of a thin spare habit, and a nose 
prominently aquiline, and an eye penetrating as that of the 
bird, the semblance of whose beak marked the character of 
his face. The tone of his voice was shrill imd nasal, and his 
^nunner of speaking such as denoted forethought and delibe- 
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Comes Pandarus, but comes without his niece : 
Her, wretched maid ! committed to his trust, «s 
To a rank letcher*s coarse and bloated lust 
The arch, old, hoary hypocrite had sold. 
And thought himself and her well damn*d for gold. 
But (to wipe off such traces from the mind, 
And make us in good humour with mankind) sao 
Leading on men, who, in a college bred. 
No woman knew, but those which made their bed ; 
Who, planted virgins on Cam's virtuous shore, 
Continued still male virgins at threescore, «« 

Comes Sumner, wise, and chaste as chaste can be, 
With Long, as wise, and not less chaste than he. 

ration. How deep a theorist he was in harmony his Treatise 
will evince. In mere melody he was indignantly neglectful, 
and could not reconcile his ear to the harpsichord, till by a 
construction of his own he had divided the half tones into 
their proper flats and sharps. Those who figured to them- 
selves a Diogenes in Mason, might have fancied they beheld 
an Aristotle in Smith, who, had he lived in the age and fallen 
within the eye of the great designer of the school of Athens, 
might have left his image there without discrediting the 
group. 

«6 The Rev. Dr. Humphry Sumner, Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, and Provost of King's College. 

«6 Roger Long, D. D., F. R. S., master of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, and professor of Astronomy in that Univer- 
sity. He died in 1770, at the advanced age of 91. He 
was never a hale and hearty man, but of a tender and de- 
licate constitution, yet took care of it. His common drink, 
water. He always dined with the fellows in the hall; but 
latterly left off eating flesh-meat. He wrote a Treatise on 
Astronomy, 2 vols. 4to, and, with a view to popularize that 
science, he caused to be constructed a hollow sphere, wherein 
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Are there doC friends, too, entered in thj cause 
Who. for thy sake, defying penal laws. 
Were, to support thy honourable plan. 
Smuggled from Jersey, and the Isle of Man ? 
Are there not Philomaths of high degree mi 

Who, always dumb before, shall speak for thee ? 
Are there not Proctors, faithful to thy will. 
One of full growth, others in embryo still. 
Who may, perhaps, in some ten years, or more, 
Be ascertained that two and two make four, <m 
Or may a still more happy method find. 
And, taking one from two, leave none behind ? 

With such a mighty power on foot, to yield 
Were death to manhood ; better in the field •» 
To leave our carcasses, and die with fame, 
Than fly, and purchase life on terms of shame. 
Sackvilles alone anticipate defeat. 
And ere they dare the battle, sound retreat. 

But if persuasions ineffectual prove, » 

If arguments are vain, nor prayers can move, 
Yet in thy bitterness of fmntic woe 

thirty persons could sit conveniently, and on the inner sur- 
face of which was a representation of the heavens as they 
would appear in a north latitude. 

Ho also wrote an answer to Mr. Everard Fleetwood's cele- 
bmtcd p:uni)hlet, called "An Inquiry into the Customary 
Estato-* !ind tenants of those who hold Lands of Church 
and other Foundations by the tenure of three lives and 
twenty-one years." 

•"8 rhe hist Earl of Lichfield succeeded the Eari of West- 
moreland, a.s Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in 
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Why talk of Burton ? why to Scotland go? 
Is there not Oxford, she, with open arms, 
Shall meet thy wish, and yield up all her charms : 
Shall for thy love her former loves resign, wi 

And jilt the banish'd Stuarts to be thine. 

Bow'd to the yoke, and, soon as she could read, 
Tutor'd to get, by heart, the despot's creed, 
She, of subjection proud, shall knee thy throne, 
And have no principles but thine alone ; 668 

She shall thy will implicitly receive. 
Nor act, nor speak, nor think, without thy leave. 
Where is the glory of imperial sway 
If subjects none but just commands obey ? wo 
Then, and then only, is obedience seen, 
When by command they dare do all that's mean : 
Hither then wing thy flight, here fix thy stand, 
Nor fail to bring thy Sandwich in thy hand. 

Gods, with what joy, (for fancy now supplies, 
And lays the future open to my eyes) 876 

Gods, with what joy I see the worthies meet. 
And Brother Litchfield Brother Sandwich greet I 

1762, after a very severe contest between him and Lords 
Foley and Suffolk; his success was principally owing to the 
interference of Lord Bute in his favour. After his election, 
he was installed at his seat at Ditchley, at which ceremony 
the Vice Chancellor and all the officers of the University 
attended. This solemnity having been usually performed at 
Oxford, the undignified members of the University were not 
pleased with the alteration. Lord Litchfield's family had 
always been considered as at the head of the tory party 
in Oxfordshire ; and during the whig reigns of George the 
First and Second, had been thought by no means friendly to 
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Blest be your greetings, blest each dear embrace ; 
Blest to yourselves, and to the human race. «o 
Sickening at virtues, which she cannot reach, 
Which seem her baser nature to impeach, 
Let Envy, in a whirlwind's bosom hurFd, 
Outrageous, search the corners of the world, 
Ransack the present times, look back to past, •» 
Rip up the future, and confess at last, 
No times, past, present, or to come, could e'er 
Produce, and bless the world with such a pair. 
Phillips, the good old Phillips, out of breath, 
Escaped from Monmouth, and escaped from death. 
Shall hail his Sandwich, with that virtuous zeal, 

the act of settlement. This circumstance was dwelt upoD by 
his opponents, who also objected to him some legal disquali- 
fication, he having been a freeman of the city of Oxford. 
Blackstone wrote a pamphlet on the subject, but the dis- 
qualification was removed, and Lord Litchfield succeeded by 
a great majority. Neither University had any cause for 
exultation in the superior morality of its Chancellor, par 
nobile fratrum. 

M» Sir John Phillips, a barrister and active tnember of 
the House of Commons, who during the rebellion of 1746, 
intrenching himself behind legal forms, had at a publio 
meeting threatened to present to the court of King's Bench, as 
an illegal levying of money upon the subject, the association 
formed for the defence of the family upon the throne. In 
1763 he was called to the privy council, and died the follow- 
ing year. 

6W Medmenlmm, or as it was commonly called, Med- 
nam Abbey, was a very large house on the banks of the 
Thame*, near Marlow, in Bucks. It was formerly a convent 
of Cistertian Monks. The situation is remarkably fine. 
Beautiful hanging woods, sofl meadows, a crystal stream, 
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That glorious ardour for the commonweal, 
Which warm'd his loyal heart and bless'd his 

tongue, 
When on his lips the cause of rebels hung. 
Whilst Womanhood, in habit of a nun, «* 

At Medenham lies, by backward monks undone ; 
A nation's reckoning, like an alehouse score, 
Whilst Paul, the aged, chalks behind a door, 
Corapeird to hire a foe to cast it up, 
Dashwood shall pour, from a communion cup, ' 
Libations to the goddess without eyes, toi 

And hob or nob in cider and excise. 



and a grove of venerable old elms near the house, with the 
retlredness of the mansion itself, made it as sweet a retreat as 
the most poetical imagination could create. Sir Francis 
Dashwood, Sir Thomas Stapleton, Paul Whitehead, Mr. Wilkes, 
and other gentlemen, to the number of twelve, rented the 
abbey, and often retired there in the summer. Among 
other amusements they had sometimes a mock celebration of 
the mysterious midnight orgies of Pagan worship, and occa- 
sionally of the rites of the foreign religious orders among the 
Roman Catholics; of the Franciscans in particular, for the 
gentlemen had taken that title from their founder, Sir, cer- 
tainly not Saint Francis. Paul the aged was secretary and 
steward to the order. Wilkes had retired from the society 
some time previous to the publication of this poem, but it was 
not dissolved until some years afterwards. 

" Over the grand entrance was the famous inscription ou 
Rabelais* abbey of Theleme, Fay ce que voudras. At the end 
of the passage over the doer was Audcy hospeSj coniemnere opu. 
Atone end of the refectory was Harpocrates, the god of silence ; 
at the other the goddess Angerona, that the same duty might 
6e enjoined both sexes. 

"Near the abbey was a small neat temple, erected to 
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From those deep shades, where vanitj, un- 
known, 
Doth penance for her pride, and pines alone, 
Cursed in herself, by her own thoughts undone. 
Where she sees all, but can be seen by none ; 
Where she, no longer mistress of the schools, 
Hears praise loud pealing from the mouths of 

fools, 
Or hears it at a distance, in despair 



Cloacina, with this inscription. 7^ chapel of ea$e torn 
founded in the year 1760. Facing the entrance In the inside, 

M(\\ik pauperibus prodest, locupletibns sequ^ : 
£qu^ neglectum pueris senibusqne nocebit 
" No profane eye dared to penetrate into the English Eleusi- 
nian mysteries of the chapter room, where the monks as- 
sembled on all solemn occasions, to perform the more secret 
rites, and pour libations in mnch pomp to the Bona Dea." 
Thus far have we been unwillingly compelled to borrow from 
a contemporary publication, as absolutely necessary to ex- 
plain Cliurchiirs allusion; any further extract we should 
think an insult to the reader. That brutes, and men little 
above them, should wallow in the lowest depths of sensuality, 
may be subject for pity but never of surprise; but that men 
of rank, station, and understanding should voluntarily de- 
grade themselves by similar excesses to a level with wretches 
whom they must despise, should rouse the honest indignation 
of every man, who feels an interest in the sovereignty of 
reason, and in the dignity of human nature. 

716 Dr. William King, L.L.D., Principal 6f St. Marv's 
Hall, died at an advanced age in 1764, at which time he was 
the oldest head of any house in the University of Oxfonl, 
having been appointed to that situation in 1719. The com- 
position of his celebrated RadclilTe harangue afforded uu 
imple field of controversy to the critics in language, and the 
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To join the crowd, and put in for a share tio 

Twisting each thought a thousand different ways, 
For his new friends new-modelling old praise ; 
Where frugal sense so very fine is spun, 
It serves twelve hours, though not enough for one, 
King shall arise, and,*bursting from the dead, 
Shall hurl his piebald Latin at thy head. 7i6 

Burton (whilst awkward affectation hung 
In quaint and labour'd accents on his tongue, 

tory principles it contained were minutely canvassed by the 
dabblers in politics, but it earned for him an elegant compli- 
ment from Warton in his Triumph of Isis. As his Latinity 
is questioned by our author, in order that the reader may 
hare an opportunity of judging of the propriety of the impu- 
tation, we subjoin Dr. King's curious epitaph, written by him- 
self, with a view to be engraved on a silver case, in which he 
directed his heart should be preserved in some convenient 
part of the house he had so long governed. A classical 
epitaph in the same style was also written by him on Beau 
Kash of Bath. 

Epitaphium 

GULIELMI KING: 
A seipso scriptum 
PricUe noncu Junii 

Die nataU Georgii 111, 

MDCCLXU. 

Fui 

GULIELMUS KING, L.L.D. 

Ab anno mdccxix, ad annum mdcc — 

Hujus Aulae Prsefectus. 

Literis humanioribus a puero deditus: 

Eas usq ; ad supremum vitse diem colui. 

Neque vitiis carui, neq ; virtutibus ; 

Imprudens et improvidus, comis et benevolus; 

Ssepe lequo iracundior, 
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Who 'gainst their will makes junior blockheads 

speak 
Ignorant of both, new Latin and new Greek, 7ao 
Not such ns was in Greece and Latium known. 
But of a modern cut, and all his own ; 
Who threads, like beads, loose thoughts on such 

a string. 
They're praise and censure ; nothing, every thing ; 
Pantomime thoughts, and style so full of trick, 
They even make a Merry Andrew sick ; 
Thoughts all so dull, so pliant in their growth, 

Hand unquam nt essem implacabilis. 

A luxuria pariter ac avaritia 

(Quara non tam vitinm 

(Quam mentis insanitatem esse duxi) 

Prorsus abhorrens. 

Gives, hospites, peregrinos 

Omnino liberaliter accepi. 

Ipse et cibi parcus, et vini parcissimos. 

Cum mngnis vixi, cum plebeis, cum omnibus, 

Ut homines noscerem, ut me ipsum imprimis: 

Neque, eheu, novi ! 

Permultos habui amicos, 

At veros, stabiles, gratos, 

(Quae fortasse est gentis culpa) 

Perpaucissimos 

Plures habui iniraicos, 

Sed invidos, sed improbos, »ed inhumanos. 

Quorum nullis tamen injuriis 

Perinde commotus fui 

Qunm deliquiis meis. 

Summam, quum adeptus sum, senectutem 

Neque optavi, neque accusavi. 
Vitae incommoda neque immoderate ferent, 
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They're verse, they're prose, they're neither, and 

they're both) 
Shall (though by nature ever loath to praise) 
Thy curious worth set forth in curious phrase ; 
Obscurely stiff, shall press poor sense to death, 
Or in long periods run her out of breath ; 
Shall make a babe, for which, with all his fame, 
Adam could not have found a proper name. 
Whilst, beating out his features to a smile, 733 
He hugs the bastard brat, and calls it Style. 
Hush'd be all nature as the land of death ; 
Let each stream sleep, and each wind hold his 

breath ; 
Be the bells muffled, nor one sound of care, 

Neque commodis nimium contentus. 

Mortem neque contempsi, 

Neque metui. 

Deus optime, 

Qui hunc orbem et humanas res curas 

Miserere animae nostrje ! 

He was the author of The Toast, a political poem, after- 
wards republished with ornaments, and of which a few im- 
pressions only were taken ; it has since become extremely 
rare: he also wrote a Latin address to the Parliaments of 
France, was the Editor of the five last volumes of Dr. South's 
Sermons, and otherwise very creditably distinguished him- 
self in the literary world by several learned original works, 
and in a very spirited apology, satisfactorily vindicated him- 
self from the aspersions of his political opponents. 

There was another contemporary, Dr. William King, of the 
same University, equally a man of wit and humour, and a 
tory, whose works, chiefly in Latin, have" been published in 
8 vols. 8vo. He was noted as a bon vivant, and Pope said of 
him, he could write three hours after he could not speak. 
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Pressing for audience, wake the slumbering air ; 
Browne comes — ^behold how cautiously he creeps- 
How slow he walks, and yet how fast he sleeps— 
But to thy praise in sleep he shall agree ; tu 

He cannot wake, but he shall dream of thee. 

Physic, her head with opiate poppies crown'd, 
Her loins by the chaste matron Camphire bound ; 
Physic, obtaining succour from the pen 
Of her soft son, her gentle Heberden, 
If there are men who can thy virtue know, 
Yet spite of virtue treat thee as a foe, m 



741 Dr. William Browne, Lord Litchfield's Vice Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford from 1759 to 1769, he was also 
Provost of Queen's College. 

7^ Dr. William Heberden, the celebrated physician; he 
died in 1801, in the 9l8t year of his age. His high and de- 
served professional reputation, and the amiable and nnsnllied 
tenor of his long life, have left too enduring a memorial of his 
learning and his virtues, to require our weak witness to his 
fame. He was the author and editor of several valuable 
publications, to which he found leisure to attend in the inter- 
vals of an extensive practice. On his skill in his profession 
it were needless to enlarge, or on the dignity and benevolence 
with which he exercised it. He was too well aware of the 
uncertainty of the art, not to pay due attention to the nume- 
rous improvements of which it was susceptible, and which a 
more enlightened age afforded. Attached to no system, he 
cautiously took experience for his guide, and equally rejected 
the authoritative maxims of ancient writers, and the not less 
authoritative theories of modem ones, until they were sanc- 
tioned by somethyig better than a name. Nature was his 
goddess, and her alone he consulted in the prescriptions he 
vrote. Their simplicity could only be equalled by the libe- 
•<»iuv with which he attended to their effects; the patient 
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Shall, like a scholar, stop their rebel breath, 
And in each recipe send classic death. 

So deep in knowledge, that few lines can sound 
And plumb the bottom of the vast profound, 
Few grave ones with such gravity can think, tss 
Or follow half so fast as he can sink ; 
With nice distinctions glossing o'er the text, 
Obscure with meaning, and in words perplext, 
With subtleties on subtleties refined. 
Meant to divide and subdivide the mind, 7«o 

Keeping the forwardness of youth in awe. 
The scowling Blackstone bears the train of law. 

recovered at the expense of the apothecary. We dwell with 
pleasure on the character of such a man, who for so long a 
period of time, enjoyed the highest satisfaction a good man 
can covet, the diffusion of health and happiness round a wide 
circle of his grateful countrymen. The following passage 
occurs in one of Horace Walpole's letters, and gives greater 
antiquity and sanction than might have been expected for 
the present hydropathic operations at Malvern, under the 
conduct of Dr. James Wilson and Mr. Gulley. 

" Dr. Heberden, as every physician, to make himself talked 
of, will set up some new hypothesis, pretends that a damp 
house, and even damp sheets, which have ever been reckoned 
fatal, are wholesome : to prove his faith, he went into his own 
new home, totally unaired, and survived it. At Malvern they 
certainly put patients into sheets just dipped in the spring.'* 

762 Dr. Blackstone, Principal of New Inn Hall in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Vinerian Professor of Law, afterwards 
Sir William Blackstone, Solicitor-General, and a Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. His reputation as a sound law- 
yer and accomplished writer, is too well established to be 
affected by this random hit of the satirist. Blackstone's great 
work, his Commentaries on the Laws of England, being tlie 
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Divinity, enrobed in college for, 
In her right hand, A new Court Ealendar, 
Bound like a book of prayer, thy coming waits 
With all her pack, to hymn thee in the gates. 

Loyalty, fix'd on Isis' alter'd shore, 
A stranger long, but stranger now no more, 
Shall pitch her tabernacle, and with eyes 
Brim-full of rapture, view her new allies ; m 

Shall, with much pleasure and more wonder, view 
Men great at court, and great at Oxford too. 

O sacred Loyalty ! accursed be those 

improved and enlarged substance of his Vinerian Lectures^ 
instafitly superseded the dry abridgments of Hale, Haw- 
kins, and Wood ; while the Commentaries retain their popu- 
larity and position, notwithstanding the great changes which 
have occurred since their publication, much greater than 
between his time and that of his predecessors. Successive 
editions by eminent lawyers, render ** Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries" still the text-book of the profession in al] its 
branches. 

He, no doubt, incurred the censure of Churchill on ac- 
count of the part he took, in the House of Commons, against 
Wilkes, on the subject of privilege; and for which he was 
also severely animadverted on by Junius and Sir William 
Meredith. He died in 1780, at the age of 66. 

772 We have frequently had occasion to notice the Tory 
politirul principles of the University of Oxford. After the 
attuinder of their then chancellor, the Duke of Ormond, the 
members of the University, by a great majority, elected his 
brother, tlie Karl of Arran, to be their Chancellor, to testify, 
as the V ice-Chancellor publicly declared, their obligations 
to the family of Butler, and to express their gratitude to his 
Grace. Both Universities have, however, at times, rendered 
theni>elves obnoxious to tlie charge of inculcatinfc TcMPy 
priiicijiles. It is said of Locke, that on being asked by King 
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Who, seeming friends, turn out thy deadliest foes, 
Who prostitute to kings thy honour'd name, rrs 
And sooth their passions to betray tlieir fame ; 
Nor praised be those, to whose proud nature 

clings, 
Contempt of government, and hate of kings. 
Who, willing to be free, not knowing how, 
A strange intemperance of zeal avow, ^ 

And start at Loyalty, as at a word 
Which without danger freedom never heard. 

Vain errors of vain men — wild both extremes 
And to the state not wholesome, like the dreams 
Children of night, of indigestion bred, tss 

Which, reason clouded, seize and turn the head ; 
Loyalty without Freedom, is a chain 
Which men of liberal notice can't sustain. 
And Freedom without Loyalty, a name 
Which nothing means, or means licentious 

shame. 790 

Thine be the art, my Sandwich, thine the toil, 
Li Oxford's stubborn and untoward soil 
To rear this plant of union, till at length. 
Rooted by time, and foster'd into strength, 
* 
William, how long he thought the revolution principles might 
last in England, the philosopher replied, " Till this generation 
shall have passed away, and our Universities shall have had 
time to breed a new one." Bishop Hoadley likewise enter- 
tained no exalted opinion of the literary labours of the Univer- 
sities, and observed as an instance of their great progress in 
learning, that the one had published Shakspeare, and the 
other- Hudibras. 

VOL. III. 12 
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Shooting aloft, all danger it defies, i» 

And proudly lifts its branches to the skies ; 
Whilst, Wisdom's happy son, but not her slave, 
Gay with the gay, and with the grave ones 

grave, 
Free from the dull impertinence of thought, 
Beneath that shade, which thy own labours 

wrought, 
And fashion'd into strength, shalt thou repose, 
Secure of liberal praise, since Isis flows 
True to her Tame, as duty hath decreed, 
Nor longer, like a harlot, lusts for Tweed, 
And those old wreaths, which Osford once dared 

twine »• 

To grace a Stuart brow, she plants on thine. 



SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 

14 Whom nothing hut thy merit made thy foes, 
Warburton in one of his letters to Garrick, Feb. 17, 1762, 
thus notices a slighting mention made of himself by Horace 
Walpole in the Anecdotes of Painting, and incidentally in 
another letter mentions Churchill's Kosciad in terms with him 
of unusual approval: 

** I have my Fribbles as well as you. In the Anecdotes of 
Painting just published, the author by the most unprovoked 
malice has a fling at your friend obliquely, and puts him in 
company where you would not expect to find him, with Tom 
Heame and Browne Willis. It is about Gothic edifices, for 
which I shall be about his pate^ as Beutley said to Lord 
Halifax of Rowe. But I say it better, I mean the gallipots 
and washes of his toilet ; I know he has a fribble tutor at his 
elbow as sicklied over with afiectation as himself, but these 
half men are halfwits, as Dryden says, 

* They are so little and so light, 
One should not know they lived but that they bite.* 

I have seen the first edition of the poem you mention, the 
Rosciad, and I was surprised at the excellent things I found 
in it, but tookTihurchill to be a feigned name, so little do I 
know of what is going forward." 

20 In such a manner and at such a time 
To quit the stage. 

Alluding to Garrick's continued absence abroad, during 
which period Mrs. Pritchard's retirement from the stage had 
taken place. She acted Lady Macbeth for the last time, 
April 25, 1763, and wept her acknowledgments to the public 
in an appropriate farewell epilogue, written by her constant 
friend and patron, Garrick. The first couplet of which was 
as deeply responded to by the audience as it was felt by the 
actress : — 
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24 Since tknt itoMkfia PowdL ki tkf fiaet. 
PoweU was also one of the managers of the new Theatre, 
Bristol, where be went to perform with his summer company. 
He had by his merits as an actor, and his oondnct as a gentle- 
man, greatly ingratiated himself with the principal inhabit- 
ants of that city, and was bnried in the CoUegiata church 
there with great funeral honours, attended by the Dean and 
whole choir, who sang an anthem on the mournful occasion. 
The elder Colman wrote a prologue, of much merit, to a 
play acted for the benefit of Powell*s widow; and also an 
epitaph for his monument at Bristol, the two last lines of 
which were peremptorily objected to by Dr. Ehner, a Preben- 
dary of the church, as ^ nonsense or something worse;** and 
Colman resenting what he considered an unwarrantable mis- 
interpretation of the h'nes in question, declined to omit them, 
and the epitaph consequently was not inscribed on the tablet 
It in here inserted from the Posthtmious Letters of Cohnaa 
edited by his son, 4to, 1720. 

Bristol ! to worth and genius ever just. 
To thee our Powell's dear remains we trust: 
Sof\ us the stream thy sacred springs impart, 
The milk of human kindness warmM his heart; 
That heart which every tender feeling knew, 
''he soil when^ pity, love, and friendship grew. 
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! let a faithful friend with grief sincere, 
Inscribe his tomb, and drop the hearfelt tear. 
Mere rests his praise , here found his iwblesl fame, 
— All else a bubble, and an empty name, 

W Enough of patriots, 

Madame D*Arblay, in her very amusing and equally in* 
structive Diary, which as graphically describes the frivolity 
and vexation of the domestic as that of Doddington docs the 
political tracasseries of a court, incidentally records an ad- 
mirable address of Dr. Johnson, when at Streatham, to Sir 
Philip Jennings Clark, Bart. M. P., a youthful dupe of the 
popular party: 

" * Sir Philip,' said the Doctor, * you are too liberal a man 
for the party to which you belong: I shall have much pride 
in the honour of converting you; for I really believe, if you 
were not spoiled by bad company, the spirit of faction would 
not have possessed you. Go, then, sir, to the House, but 
make not your motion ; give up your Bill, ahd surprise the 
world by turning to the side of truth and reason. Rise, sir, 
when they least expect you, and address your fellow patriots 
to this purpose: 

" * Gentlemen, I have for many a weary day been deceived 
and seduced by you. I have now opened my eyes. I see 
that you are all scoundrels; the subversion of all government 
and religion is your aim. Gentlemen, I will no longer herd 
among rascals, in whose infamy my name and character must 
be included ; I therefore renounce you all, gentlemen, as you 
deserve to be renounced.* 

" Then, shaking his hand heartily, he added * Go, sir, go to 
bed ; meditate upon this recantation ; and rise in the morning 
a more honest man than you lay down.' " 

Dr. Johnson, who called things and men by their right 
name, thus, with his Ithureal spear, or rather club of truth, 
laid bare the hypocritical pretensions to political purity of the 
bad men of that period, and we have witnessed and are 
witnessing an ample succession of similar pretenders, while 
unfortunately there has been no descent of the Johnsonian 
mantle to work their exposure. 
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To 5T:rh rolitfcral verann, iebanclieiK^ fambleT9,aiid swind- 
ler?, tankr .r-ts *Iike in fortoae as in &me, who damage 
whatever ca u^e they for tbeir own sdfish piuposes profess to 
supp.r:, the re-:-, rameniaaon of Jocins may be well applied, 
**tha: they ^h:uli so reguI:-.Te their conduct as to be able to 
set the most nialicious inquiries at defiance: or, sbooM that 
be a lost hoi-e, that they would assume pradence enough not 
to attract the public attention to characters which will only 
pass without censure when they pass without observation." 

We have seen with regret that Loid Brougham has, in his 
third volume of Historical Sketches of the Statesmen of the 
time of George the Third, underrated the merit as to style 
and comjKsition, and impugned the motives of Junius in his 
celebrate 1 political letters : Of the former it is enough to say, 
that Johnson considered no person except Burke equal to the 
writing of them — while the motives were sufficiently vindi- 
cated by the public service rendered to the country, if for no 
other cause, by the fact of his letters having had the effect, 
by exposing the profligacy of one Duke and the imbecility of 
another, to drive them both from the high official stations they 
so unworthily filled. For the rest, the unerring voice of pos- 
terity has, (juite irrespective of politics and party, conferred 
on Junius an indefeasible estate of inheritance in one of the 
best cultivated fields of English literature. In conclusion, also, 
we are sati?iied that the reader will rise from every pleased 
reperusal of Junius's Letters with the increased conviction 
that they could not have been written by Sir Philip Francis. 

287 W^tre like another Machiavel tee taw 

Thy Jingtvs twisting and unticisting law. 
Mr. Macaulay, in his Essay on Machiavelli, has done the 
cause of letters and literary men good service, in dispelling 
the vulgjir error which has attached to the name of this 
eminent Italian politician. His contemporaries knew and 
appreciated his value; and it was only in the succeeding 
generation or two that his character was maligned, and that 
his writinjjjs were anathematized, while in more recent and 
Mjlighttnod periods, the abuse lavished upon him has been 
''<»i)ted upon trust. His object appears to have been to ad- 
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vocnte and advance the cause of peace and policy, as against 
war and physical force; and his arguments were those best 
adapted to the age in which he lived: and subject to those 
modifications of time and place, his writings, including even 
bis " Prince," are still too applicable to the existing relations 
of society. He was a man, Mr. Macaulay proceeds to ob- 
serve, whose public conduct was upright and honourable, 
whose views of morality, where they differed from those of the 
persons around him, seemed to have differed for the better; 
and whose only fault was, that haying adopted some of the 
maxims then generally received, he arranged them more 
luminously, and expressed them more forcibly than any other 
writer; and we are acquainted with few writings which ex- 
hibit so much elevation of sentiment, so pure and warm a 
zeal for the public good, or so just a view of the duties and 
rights of citizens as those of Machiavelli. 

M* To com new f angled wagers and to lay ^em ; 
Laying to lose, and losing not to pay 'em. 

One of Lord March's sources of distinction was following 
or setting the fashion of laying absurd and ludicrous wagers, 
such as on maggot races, cricket matches of twelve wooden 
legged against twelve one armed men ; when staying at an 
Inn during rain, betting which of two apparently equally 
sized drops would first arrive at the bottom of the pane, and 
then claiming a reference on the event of the two drops de- 
viating into one current before they reached the goal. The 
most celebrated of his exploits of this description was a bet 
of five hundred guineas with Mr. Pigot, which should die first, 
Sir William Codrington or Mr. Pigot's father; it so happened 
that old Mr. Pigot had died the same day, suddenly, of gout 
in the head, before either of the parties interested in the 
result of the wager could have been acquainted with the 
fact. On this, Lord March, who was the loser, resisted pay- 
ment, and the cause came on for trial in the Court of King's 
Bench, before Lord Mansfield, in^l771, when Lord March 
was accommodated with a seat upon the bench, while Lord 
Ossory and several other noblemen were examined, chiefly 
Ai support of the defence, which was attempted to be set up 
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To such political vermin, debauchees, gamblers, and swind- 
lers, bankrupts alike in fortune as in fame, who damage 
whatever cause they for their own selfish purposes profess to 
support, the recommendation of Junius may be well applied, 
" that they should so regulate their conduct as to be able to 
set the most malicious inquiries at defiance : or, should that 
be a lost hope, that they would assume prudence enough not 
to attract the public attention to characters which will only 
pass without censure when they pass without observation." 

We have seen with regret that Lord Brougham has, in his 
third volume of Historical Sketches of the Statesmen of the 
time of George the Third, underrated the merit as to style 
and composition, and impugned the motives of Junius in his 
celebrated political letters : Of the former it is enough to say, 
that Johnson considered no person except Burke equal to the 
writing of them — while the motives were sufficiently vindi- 
cated by the public service rendered to the country, if for no 
other cause, by the fact of his letters having had the effect, 
by exposing the profligacy of one Duke and the imbecility of 
another, to drive them both from the high official stations they 
so unworthily filled. For the rest, the unerring voice of pos- 
terity has, quite irrespective of politics and party, conferred 
on Junius an indefeasible estate of inheritance in one of the 
best cultivated fields of English literature. In conclusion, also, 
we are satisfied that the reader will rise from every pleased 
reperusal of Juiiius's Letters with the increased conviction 
that they could not have been written by Sir Philip Francis. 

287 Tf^c/e Uke another Machiavd we saw 
Thy JinyevB twining and untwisting law. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his Essay on Machiavelli, has done the 
cause of letters and literary men good service, in dispelling 
the vulgar enor which has attached to the name of this 
eminent Italian politician. His contemporaries knew and 
appreciated his value; and it was only in the succeeding 
generation ur two that his character was maligned, and that 
his writings were anathematized, while in more recent and 
»nliglitoncil periods, the abuse lavished upon him has been 
'^i>(>tod upon trust. His object appears to have been to ad- 
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vocate and advance the cause of peace and policy, as against 
war and physical force; and his arguments were those best 
adapted to the age in which he lived: and subject to those 
modifications of time and place, his writings, including even 
his " Prince," are still too applicable to the existing relations 
of society. He was a man, Mr. Macaulay proceeds to ob- 
serve, whose public conduct was upright and honourable, 
whose views of morality, where they diflfered from those of the 
persons around him, seemed to have differed for the better; 
and whose only fault was, that haying adopted some of the 
maxims then generally received, he arranged them more 
luminously, and expressed them more forcibly than any other 
writer; and we are acquainted with few writings which ex- 
hibit so much elevation of sentiment, so pure and warm a 
zeal for the public good, or so just a view of the duties and 
rights of citizens as those of Machiavelli. 

•** To com new f angled wagers and tc lay *ej» ; 
Laying to lose, and losing not to pay 'em. 

One of Lord March's sources of distinction was following 
or setting the fashion of laying absurd and ludicrous wagers, 
such as on maggot races, cricket matches of twelve wooden 
legged against twelve one armed men; when staying at an 
Inn during rain, betting which of two apparently equally 
sized drops would first arrive at the bottom of the pane, and 
then claiming a reference on the event of the two drops de- 
viating into one current before they reached the goal. The 
most celebrated of his exploits of this description was a bet 
of five hundred guineas with Mr. Pigot, which should die first, 
Sir William Codrington or Mr. Pigot's father; it so happened 
that old Mr. Pigot had died the same day, suddenly, of gout 
in the head, before either of the parties interested in the 
result of the wager could have been acquainted with the 
fact On this, Lord March, who was the loser, resisted pay- 
ment, and the cause came on for trial in the Court of King's 
Bench, before Lord Mansfield, in^l771, when Lord March 
was accommodated with a seat upon the bench, while Lord 
Ossory and several other noblemen were examined, chiefly 
;n support of the defence, which was attempted to be set up 
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To such political vermin, debauchees, gamblers, and swind- 
lers, bankrupts alike in fortune as in fame, who damage 
whatever cause they for their own selfish purposes profess to 
support, the recommendation of Junius may be well applied, 
" that they should so regulate their conduct as to be able to 
set the most malicious inquiries at defiance: or, should that 
be a lost hope, that they would assume prudence enough not 
to attract the public attention to characters which will only 
pass without censure when they pass without observation." 

We have seen with regret that Lord Brougham has, in his 
third volume of Historical Sketches of the Statesmen of the 
time of George the Third, underrated the merit as to style 
and composition, and impugned the motives of Junius in his 
celebrated political letters : Of the former it is enough to say, 
that Johnsoa considered no person except Burke equal to the 
writing of them — while the motives were sufficiently vindi- 
cated by the public service rendered to the country, if for no 
other cause, by the fact of his letters having had the effect, 
by exposing the profligacy of one Duke and the imbecility of 
another, to drive them both from the high official stations they 
so unworthily filled. For the rest, the unerring voice of pos- 
terity has, quite irrespective of politics and party, conferred 
on Junius an indefeasible estate of inheritance in one of the 
best cultivated fields of English literature. In conclusion, also, 
we are satij^ficd that the reader will rise from every pleased 
reperusal of Junius's Letters with the increased conviction 
that they could not have been written by Sir Philip Francis. 

287 Whej-e like another Machiavel we taw 

Thy finyen twisting and unlicisting law, 
Mr. Macauhiy, in his Essay on Machiavelli, has done the 
cause of letters and literary men good service, in dispelling 
the vulgar error which has attached to the name of this 
eminent Italian politician. His contemporaries knew and 
appreciated his value; and it was only in the succeeding 
generation or two that his character was maligned, and that 
his writings were anathematized, while in more recent and 
enlightened periods, the abuse lavished upon him has been 
"'(.»]>ted upon trust. His object appears to have been to ad- 
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vocnte and advance the cause of peace and policy, as against 
war and physical force; and his arguments were those best 
adapted to the age in which he lived: and subject to those 
modifications of time and place, his writings, including even 
his " Prince," are still too applicable to the existing relations 
of society. He was a man, Mr. Macaulay proceeds to ob- 
serve, whose public conduct was upright and honourable, 
whose views of morality, where they differed from those of the 
persons around him, seemed to have differed for the better; 
and whose only fault was, that haying adopted some of the 
maxims then generally received, he arranged them more 
luminously, and expressed them more forcibly than any other 
writer; and we are acquainted with few writings which ex- 
hibit so much elevation of sentiment, so pure and warm a 
zeal for the public good, or so just a view of the duties and 
rights of citizens as those of Machiavelli. 

*** To com new f angled wagtra <md to lay 'cm ; 
Laying to lose, and losing not to pay 'em. 

One of Lord March's sources of distinction was following 
or setting the fashion of laying absurd and ludicrous wagers, 
such as on maggot races, cricket matches of twelve wooden 
legged against twelve one armed men ; when staying at an 
Inn during rain, betting which of two apparently equally 
sized drops would first arrive at the bottom of the pane, and 
then claiming a reference on the event of the two drops de- 
viating into one current before they reached the goal. The 
most celebrated of his exploits of this description was a bet 
of five hundred guineas with Mr. Pigot, which should die first, 
Sir William Codrington or Mr. Pigot's father; it so happened 
that old Mr. Pigot had died the same day, suddenly, of gout 
in the head, before either of the parties interested in the 
result of the wager could have been acquainted with the 
fact On this, Lord March, who was the loser, resisted pay- 
ment, and the cause came on for trial in the Court of King's 
Bench, before Lord Mansfield, in^l771, when Lord March 
was accommodated with a seat upon the bench, while Lord 
Ossory and several other noblemen were examined, chiefly 
in support of the defence, which was attempted to be set up 
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by analogy with the case of a horse dying before the day on 
which it was to run, and which had been held to annul the 
bets. Lord Mansfield, however, was of a diflferent opinion, 
and charged the jury accordingly, who returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff for the full sum of five hundred guineas with 
costs of suit. 

M« Without a rival stands, though March still Uves, 

William Douglas, third Earl of March and fourth Duke of 
Queensberry, to which title he succeeded in 1778, was born 
in 1725. He acquired an unenviable notoriety, by the most 
unrestrained course of debauchery in all its forms. He was 
the intimate friend and associate of Sandwich; but did not, 
like him, suffer public affairs or employments to seduce him 
one moment from the continued course of vice, which he 
pursued with more of zeal and earnestness than is too fre- 
quently exerted by good men in the prosecution of objects 
tiie most laudable. 

Sir N. Wraxall, who knew him intimately by almost daily 
intercourse during the last seven years of his life, observes of 
him that, like Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, he pursued pleasure 
in every shape, and with as much ardour at fourscore as he 
had done at twenty. After exhausting all the gratifications 
of human life, towards the close, he sat down at his residence 
near Hyde Park Comer, a spectator of the moving scene of 
hfe and dissipation at its fullest tide. His person had become 
a ruin — not so his mind. Seeing only with one eye, hearing 
\Qvy imperfectly, and. that only with one ear, nearly tooth- 
less, and labouring under multiplied infirmities, he possessed 
his memoiy and all his other intellectual faculties in their 
full vigour. 

During the later years of his life, he existed by artificial 
means, under the constant superintendence of a medical man, 
who was driven to bring an action, in which he succeeded to 
a very large amount, for remuneration for his services and 
the repulsive offices they involved. 

He died in 1810, leaving an immense property, real as well 
.s personal, in regard of which he left a will, which required 
u> aitl of chancerj'. In addition to sums and presents of great 

ue to Mademoiselle Faginani, the reputed daughter oi an 
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Italian Marquis of that name, afterwards Marchioness of 
Hertford, he settled on her the sum of £150,000 ; while George 
Selwyn bequeathed to her £32,000, each of them believing 
himself to be her father. The late Marquis of Hertford pur- 
sued a similar career, with even more unbounded means of 
mdulging his habits of unbridled license; and for the honour 
of the British peerage, we hope that with him is extinct that 
series of noble voluptuaries, who render almost credible the 
excesses of the Romans as too graphically described by the 
pen of Petronius. 
W6 j^t Med* nam lies, 

EXTRACT FROM GROSS'S ANTIQUITIES. 

Here remain, still standing, the walls of the north aisle of 
the abbey church ; it is in length sixteen yards, and in breadth 
four. It seems by this, to have been a neat stately building, 
well wrought with ashlar work; the windows high and spa- 
cious. It probably consisted of a body, and two aisles and 
chancel, and had a tower at the west end. The house that is 
now called the abbey-house, seems to have been patched up 
after the dissolution. Since Browne Willis wrote, most of the 
remains he mentions have fallen or been taken down; the 
adjacent grounds elegantly laid out and planted; and the 
abbey-house repaired, and made again conventual by a society 
of gentlemen who lived together in a kind of monastic state — 
their abbot was a noble. The rules observed by these 
monks have not been published; but, from some of them 
which have transpired, we may suppose they were not quite 
so rigid as those of their brethren of La Trappe. This was 
indicated by the motto over their door; which, carved in large 
letters, still stands thus : 

" FAY CE QUE VOUDRA8." 

700 DashtDOod shall pour, ^c. 

There was for many years in the great room at the King's 
Arms Tavern, in Old Palace Yard, an original picture of Sir 
Francis Dashwood, presented by himself to the Dilettanti 
Club. He is in the habit of a Franciscan, kneeling before 
ihe Venus de Medicis, and a bumper in his hand, with the 
words " matri sanctorum " in capitals. 

For some time the grossness of the picture excited consider 
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able indignation in the minds of the better portion of the 
public; but that feeling subsided with the recollection of the 
individual, and the picture still remained until lately among 
others belonging to the Club in their room at the Thatched 
House Tavern, St. James's Street, and has become with the 
entire coH^ction matter of history and art only, and a not un- 
useful record, and it may be hoped warning, of the more fla- 
grant outrages upon decency of the men of that generation. 

806 And tliose old wreaths^ which Oxford once dared twine. 
The minuteness with which the poet has entered into the 
characters of the Oxonian professors, may be ascribed to 
a visit which in the summer of 1763 he paid to the University 
of Oxford, in company with his friends Thornton and Colman. 
in order to be present at the Encaenia, which that year 
derived additional lustre from the installation of the Earl of 
Lichfield ; and on occasion of which Dr. King delivered the 
celebrated oration mentioned in a preceding note. Colman, 
during the excursion, published a few numbers of a paper 
which he called Terras Filius, from the assumed name of the 
ancient Pa^^quin of the University, and in which he designated 
the Triumvirate, of which he constituted a part, by the follow- 
ing appellations, himself as Dapper the genius, from being the 
author of some essays so entitled and written by him for 
the St. James's Magazine; Thornton as Rattle, the fluent 
student, from his volatile and desultory habits of composition 
and conversation; and Churchill Tiddy Doll, on account of 
the unseemly exhibition he made of a gold-laced hat. The 
circumstance of this publication having been attributed to our 
author, wjvs tlius noticed in the second number of it. " The 
ministerial and anti-ministerial characters in the University, 
whose ideas of wit and humour are almost entirely absorbed 
in port and politics, will have it that I am one or other of the 
supposed authors of the North Briton; since it is generally 
reported that the Jiererend (?«»//(' man, having snapped the last 
cord of poor ll()<]:artirs heart-strings, will come down in hia 
*aced hat, like (nntrnl Churchill or Tiddy Doll, and being a 
•nember of the University of Cambridge, it is taken for granted 

"at the convocation will take this public opportunity of a«l- 

••*■ ting him m/ tundem.^^ 
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One of the best, if not the very best, of Wilkes's compositions 
was his observations on the reprimand addressed by Sir John 
Oust, as Speaker of tlie House of Commons, to the Mayor of 
the City of Oxford and some electors who had been convicted 
of bribery, in which, by way of aggravation of their conduct, 
the Speaker said, " you had at all times the example of one of 
the most honoured and respectable bodies in Europe before 
your eyes; their conduct in every instance, but especially in 
the choice of their representatives in parliament, being well 
worthy of your imitation." 

Wilkes in these observations, after ironically recapitulating 
many incidents in the political history of the University as well 
worthy of imitation, thus concludes : . 

" When their Chancellor the Duke of Ormond was attainted 
of high treason, was it * worthy of imitation * that the Uni- 
versity chose for his successor a man equally disaffected, 
his own brother, the Earl of Arran ? In the late reign, the 
conduct of the university, particularly of the Vice-Chancellor, 
in the affair of the students who had publicly drunk the Pre- 
tender's health on their knees, was so infamous that the go- 
vernment could not wink at it. Even so mild a prince as 
George H. was at last forced to a severity painful to his nature, 
but which the public good rendered necessary, against the 
most inveterate enemies of his person and family ; was the 
conduct of Oxford then worthy of imitation ? 

" Methinks, I still hear the seditious shouts of applause 
given to the pestilent harangues of the late Dr. King, when 
he vilified our great deliverer, the Duke of Cumberland, and 
repeated with such energy the terrible redeat. Was the con- 
duct of the University, at the opening of the RatclifTe library, 
by their behaviour to the known enemies of the Brunswick 
line, and their approbation of every thing hateful to liberty 
and her friends, worthy of imitation V When I was told of 
all times, and every instance, in which Oxford has been ex- 
emplary in her couJuct, I have been led to consider those 
two instruments of slavery, — the Oxford decree in the time 
of Charles II. and the recognition at the accession of James 
n. as being both, or either ns far as in them lay, an absolute 
renunciation of Magna Charta." 
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The goodness of the intention must here atone for the defi- 
ciency in the versification, and strength of argument for flow 
of poetry. The question in discussion, between the poet and 
his friend, has been a standing topic of disputation for ages; 
we who have lived to see the wildest theories of the schools 
attempted to be reduced into practice, and have witnessed 
the cosmopolitical efforts of Anacharsis Cloots, the sublime 
orator of the human race, together with the termination of 
his career, are tolerably competent to decide upon the mad- 
ness, if not the wickedness, of the attempt to counteract one 
of the most powerful and beneficial instincts implanted in our 
natures, the love of Father-land. 

We make no apology for quoting from the poetry of the anti- 
Jacobin, a masterly exposure of that pretended universal phi- 
lanthropy, which involves an entire neglect of the practical 
duties of the social and domestic affections. 

After an invocation to the " nameless Bard," the .many- 
languaged author of that powerful combination of much 
learning and sound criticism, with a considerable portion of 
prejudice and caprice, "The Pursuits of Literature,*' the 
author of the verses entitled New Morality, thus proceeds: 

" If vice appal thee, if thou view with awe. 
Insults that brave, and crimes that 'scape the law; — 
Yet may the specious bastard brood, which claim 
A spuiious homage under virtue's name; 
Sprung from that parent of ten thousand crimes, 
The new Philosophy of modem times — 
Yet, these may rouse thee! — With unsparing hand. 
Oh, lash the vilo impostors from the laud ! 
First, stem philanthropy: — not she, who dries 
The orphan's tears and wipes the widow's eyes; 
Not she, who, sainted charity her guide. 
Of British bounty pours the annual tide;— 
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But French philanthropy ; — whose boundless mind 
Glows with the general love of all mankind ; 
Philanthropy, beneath whose baneful sway 
Each patriot passion sinks, and dies away. 

Taught in her school to imbibe thy mawkish strain, 
Condorcet filter- d through the dregs of Paine. 
Each pert adept disowns a Briton's part. 
And plucks the name of England from his heart. 
What, shall a name, a word, a sound, control 
The aspiring thought, and cramp the expansive soul? 
Shall one half-peopled island's rocky round 
A love, that glows for all creation, bound ? 
And social charities contract the plan 
Framed for thy freedom, universal man ? 
No — through the extended globe his feelings ruu, 
As broad and general as the unbounded sun ! 
No narrow bigot he ; — his reasoned view 
Thy interests, England, ranks with thine, Peru I 
France, at our doors, he sees no danger nigh. 
But heaves for Turkey*8 woes the impartial sigh; 
A steady patriot of the world alone, 
The friend of every country — but his own."- 
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Most fit for practice, but for one poor fault, 
That into practice they can ne*er be brought. 

At home, and sitting in your elbow-chair ; as 
You praise Japan, though you was never there : 
But was the ship this moment under sail, 
Would not your mmd be changed, your spirits 

fail? 
Would you not cast one longing eye to shore, 
And vow to deal in such wild schemes no more ? 
Ilowe'er our pride may tempt us to conceal 
Those passions which we cannot choose but feel. 
There's a strange something, which, without a 

brain. 
Fools feel, and which e'en wise men can't explain. 
Planted in man to bind him to that earth, • 

In dearest ties, from whence he drew his birth. 

^ Dear is the tie that links the anxious sire 
To the fond babe that prattles round his fire; 
Dear is the love that prompts the generous youth 
His sire*s fond cares and drooping age to soothe; 
Dear is the brother, sister, husband, wife ; 
Dear all the charities of social life : 
Nor wants firm friendship holy wreaths to bind 
In mutual sympathy the faithful mind: 
But not the endearing strings that fondly move 
To filial duty or parental love, 
Nor all the ties that kindred bosoms bind, 
Nor all in friendship's holy wreaths entwined, 
Are half so dear, so potent tocontrol 
The generous workings of the patriot soul, 
As is that holy voice, that cancels all 
Those ties that bids him for his country falL 
At this high summons, vcith undaunted zeal, 
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If honour calls, where'er she points the way 
The sons of honour follow, and obey ; 
If need compels, wherever we are sent 
'Tis want of courage not to be content ; w 

But, if we have the liberty of choice, 
And all depends on our own single voice, 
To deem of every country as the same 
Is rank rebellion, 'gainst the lawful claim 
Of Nature, and such dull indifference ts 

May be philosophy, but can't be sense. 

F, Weak and unjust distinction, strange design, 
Most peevish, most perverse, to undermine 
Philosophy, and throw her empire down [crown. 
By means of sense, from whom she holds her 
•Divine Philosophy, to thee we owe «i 

All that is worth possessing here below ; 
Virtue and wisdom consecrate thy reign. 
Doubled each joy, and pain no longer pain. . 

When, like a garden, where, for want of toil 
And wholesome discipline, the rich, rank soil 
Teems with incumbrances ; where all around. 
Herbs, noxious in their nature, make the ground. 
Like the good n^other of a thankless son. 
Curse her own womb, by fruitfulness undone ; » 



He bares his breast, invites the impending steel, 
Smiles at the hand that deals the fatal blow, 
Nor heaves one sigh, for all he leaves below. 

(hi the Love of our Country^ an Oxford Prize Poem, bff 
the Rev. Dr, Chriaioplier Button^ cfterwardt Dttm 
of WcUerford and^Bidvop of Chnfert, 
VOL. III. 13 
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Most fit for practice, but for one poor fault, 
That into practice they can ne'er be brought. 

At home, and sitting in your elbow-chair ; k 
You praise Japan, though you was never there : 
But was the ship this moment under sail, 
Would not your mind be changed, your spirits 

fail? 
Would you not cast one longing eye to shore. 
And vow to deal in such wild schemes no more ? 
IIowe*er our pride may tempt us to conceal 
Those passions which we cannot choose but feel. 
There's a strange something, which, without a 

brain. 
Fools feel, and which e'en wise men can't explain. 
Planted in man to bind him to that earth, • 

In dearest ties, from whence he drew his birth. 

M Dear is the tie that links the anxious sire 
To the fond babe that prattles round his fire; 
Dear is the love that prompts the generous youth 
His sire*s fond cares and drooping age to soothe; 
Dear is the brother, sister, husband, wife ; 
Dear all the charities of social life : 
Nor wants firm friendship holy wreaths to bind 
In mutual sympathy the faithful mind: 
But not the endearing strings that fondly move 
To filial duty or parental love, 
Nor all the ties that kindred bosoms bind, 
Nor all in friendship's holy wreaths entwined, 
Are half so dear, so potent tocontrol 
The generous workings of the patriot soul, 
As is that holy voice, that cancels all 
Those ties that bids him for his country falL 
At this high summons, nyth undaunted zeal. 
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If honour calls, where'er she points the way 
The sons of honour follow, and obey ; 
If need compels, wherever we are sent 
'Tis want of courage not to be content ; » 

But, if we have the liberty of choice, 
And all depends on our own single voice, 
To deem of every country as the same 
Is rank rebellion, 'gainst the lawful claim 
Of Nature, and such dull indifference n 

May be philosophy, but can't be sense. 

JF, Weak and unjust distinction, strange design, 
Most peevish, most perverse, to undermine 
Philosophy, and throw her empire down [crown. 
By means of sense, from whom she holds her 
•Divine Philosophy, to thee we owe «i 

All that is worth possessing here below ; 
Virtue and wisdom congecrate thy reign. 
Doubled each joy, and pain no longer pain. . 

When, like a garden, where, for want of toil 
And wholesome discipline, the rich, rank soil 
Teems with incumbrances ; where all around. 
Herbs, noxious in their nature, make the ground. 
Like the good mother of a thankless son, 
Curse her own womb, by fruitfulness undone ; » 



He bares his breast, invites the impending steel, 
Smiles at the hand that deals the fatal blow, 
Nor heaves one sigh, for all he leaves below. 

On the Love of our Country ^ an Oxford Prize Poem, by 
the Rev, Dr, Christopher Button, aftenoardt Jhan 
of Waterford and^Bisfiop of Cbmfert. 

VOL. in. 13 
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''^jii'jL ?nrtaiL iniL ^dbt ■t'XfirT iisrti' nr^TKis- * 

Stttmir vxiiiirniir m. -zia i*stL w^»apt At wis bom, 

P'iili:i=«:nii7 fiHCJ? in* Trii ssoiCT ?»»gft.^ 

■^tltt IJnUlfr lliT iaL. ifli* »iii*SC^ rrtt*- ■*mffirwii^iMr'J ]i])d ; 

Tx TmiiiiiT 7; ?cikz» VaMr aw- snrak*. 100 wise 

/^. And erefy flover. 

Bt 'Lk z r*>--i iakze. wi>x wLiki he strDTe to lude, 
Ii. :La: Tain anlSine, reveiTd his pride ; 
pL:Io=of'hT. wL j2a Namnc had deagii*d 
To purge all errors trom the humaD miod. 
Herself m tied bv the philosopher, iit 

At once her priest and master made us err : 
Pride, pride, like leaven in a mass of floor, 
Tainted her laws, and made e'en virtue sour. 

1'*^' I>:'/::er'ri of Srnope, 413, B.C., affected a brutish indtf 
ffrcufc. not or.ly to the luxuries, but to the comfoitR and 
'!<r /'lit ric^^-«i»ics of life. Treading upon Plato's robe, he cx- 
'•::i;ri..' !, "Thus I trample under foot the pride of Plato;" 
'• W itli '^TciiU-r [»ride on your part," was Plato's just retort 
Thf fyriic wm« al-o, of course, a Cosmopolite; being asked 
wliMt countrymnn he was, he answered, **a citizen of the 
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Had she, content within her proper sphere, 
Taught lessons suited to the human ear, ii» 

Which might fair Virtue's genuine fruits produce, 
Made not for ornament, but real use. 
The heart of man, unrivall'd, she had sway'd, 
Praised by the good, and by the bad obey'd ; 
But when she, overturning Reason's throne, wo 
Strove proudly in its place to plant her own; 
When she with apathy the breast would steel. 
And teach us, deeply feeling, not to feel; 
When she would wildly all her force employ. 
Not to correct our passions, but destroy ; i« 

When, not content our nature to restore. 
As made by God, she made it all new o'er ; 
When, with a strange and criminal excess. 
To make us more than men she made us less ; 
The good her dwindled power with pity saw, iw 
The bad with joy, and none but fools with awe. 

Truth with a simple and unvamish'd tale, 
E'en from the mouth of Norton might prevail. 
Could she get there; but Falsehood's sugar'd 

strain 
Should pour her fatal blandishments in vain, iw 
Nor make one convert, though the Siren hung. 
Where she too often hangs, on Mansfield's tongue. 
Should all the Sophs, ^hom in his course the sun 
Hath seen, or past, or present, rise in one ; 
Should he, whilst pleasure in each sentence flows. 
Like Plato, give us poetry in prose ; "» 

Ml Plato, 420 B.C., the pupil of Socrates, and the prince 
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. Bear, to full manhood grown, those shackles bear, 
Which Nature meant us for a time to wear, 
As we w^ear leading-strings, which, useless grown, 
Are laid aside, when we can walk alone ; w 

But on thyself by peevish humour sway'd, 
Wilt thou lay burdens Nature never laid? [errs, 
Wilt thou make faults, whilst Judgment weakly 
And then defend, mistaking them for hers ? 
Barest thou to say, in our enlightened age, m 
That this grand master passion, this brave rage 
Which flames out for thy country, was imprest 
And fix'd by Nature in the human breast ? 

If you prefer the place where you was bom, 
And hold all others in contempt and scorn m 
On fair comparison ; if on that land 
With liberal, and a more than equal hand, 
Her gifts, as in profusion, Plenty sends ; 
If Virtue meets with more and better friends ; 
If Science finds a patron 'mongst the great ; m 
If Honesty is minister of state ; ' 

If Power, the guardian of our rights designed, 
Is to that great, that only end, confined ; 

an Italian enthusiast, and regicide member of the French 
National Convention, who came over to England expressly 
to do homage to the faith and virtue of the Platonist, as he 
was called, and lived with him at his house in Walworth for 
six weeks, during which period they devoutly prayed, burned 
incense, and poured libations to the Gods. This farce, how- 
over, had a tragic termination, as Valadi returned to Paris 
only just in time to be guillotined on the accusation of hia 
leader, Kobespierre, as suspected of entertaining sugpkkut in- 
tercourse with England. "i "l ^ 
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If riclios are employ'd to bless the poor ; 

K law is sacred, liberty secure ; m 

Let but these facts depend on proofs of weight, 

Reason declares thy love can't be too great, 

And, in this light could he our country view, 

A very Hottentot must love it too. i» 

But if by Fate's decrees, you owe your birth 
To some most barren and penurious earth, 
Where, every comfort of this life denied, 
Her real wants are scantily supplied ; 
Where power is reason, liberty a joke, 
Laws never made, or made but to be broke ; w 
To fix thy love on such a wretched spot, 
Because, in lust's wild fever there begot; 
Because, thy weight no longer fit to bear. 
By chance, not choice, thy mother dropt thee there, 
Is folly, which admits not of defence ; «» 

It can't be nature, for it is not sense. 
By the same argument which here you hold, 
(When Falsehood's insolent, let Truth be bold) 
If Propagation. can in torments dwell, 
A devil must, if born there, love his hell. w 

P, Had Fate, to whose decrees I lowly bend, * 
And e'en in punishment confess a friend, 
Ordain'd my birth in some place yet untried. 
On purpose made to mortify my pride, 
AVhere the sun never gave one glimpse of day, 
Where science never yet could dart one ray, »• 
^ad 1 been born on some bleak, blasted plain 
•f »arren Scotland, in a Stuart's reign, 
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Or in som(i kingdom, where men, weak, or worse, 
Turn'd Nature's every blessing to a curse ; an 
Where crowns of freedom, by the fathers won, 
Dropp'd leaf by leaf from each degt-nerate son. 
In spite of all the wisdom you display. 
All you have said, and yet may have to say, 
My weakness here, jf weakness, I confess, sw 
I as my country, had not loved her less. 

Whether strict reason bears me out in thisj 
Let those who, always seeking always miss. 
The ways of reason, doubt with precious zealj 
Theirs be the praise to argue, mine to feeL «« 
Wish we to trace this passion to the root, 
We, like a tree, may know it by its fruit ; 
From its rich stem ten thousand % irtuea spring. 
Ten thousand blessings on Jts branches cling; 
Yet in the circle of revolving years a^a 

Not one nii^sfortune, not one vice appears* 
Hence, then, ajid what you Reason call, adore \ 
This, if not reason, must be something morei 

But (for I wish not others to confine. 
Be their opinions unrestrained as mine} ■» 

Whether this love's of goodj or evO growth^ 
A vice, a virtue, or a spice of both, 
Let men of nicer argument decide ; 
If it is virtuous^ soothe an honest pride 
With liberal praise ; if vicious, be content, S4tt 
It is a vice I never can repent ; 
A vice, wlticlu wt'igh'd in heaven, shall more avail 
Than ten cold virtues in th.e other scale« 
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F, This wild, untemper'd zeal (which, after all, 
We, candour unimpeach*d, might madness call) 
Is it a virtue ? that you scarce pretend ; «•• 

Or can it be a vice, like virtue's friend, 
Which draws us off from and dissolves the force 
Of private ties, nay, stops us in our course 
To that grand object of the human soul, »§ 

That nobler love which comprehends the whole ? 
Coop'd in the limits of this petty isle, 
This nook, which scarce deserves a frown or smiley 
Weigh'd with Creation, you, by whim undone, 
Give all your thoughts to what is scarce worth one. 
The generous soul, by Nature taught to soar, w 
Her strength confirm'd in philosophic lore, 
At one grand view takes in a world with ease, 
And, seeing all mankind, loves all she sees. 

P. Was it most sure, which yet a doubt en- 
dures, M 
Not found in Reason's creed, though found in 

yours, 
That these two services, like what we're told 
And know of God's and Mammon's, cannot hold 
And draw together ; that, however loath. 
We neither serve, attempting to serve both, « 
I could not doubt a moment which to choose, 
And which in common reason to refuse. 

Invented oft for purposes of art. 
Born of the head, though father'd on the heart, 
This grand love of tlie world must be confest •• 
A barren speculation at the best. 
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Not one man in a thousand, should he live 

Beyond the usual term of life, could give, 

So rare occasion comes, and to so few, 

Proof whether his regards are feign'd, or true, aw 

The love we bear our country, is a root 
Which never fails to bring forth golden fruit ; 
'Tis in the mind an everlasting spring 
Of glorious actions, which become a king. 
Nor less become a subject ; 'tis a debt w 

Which bad men, tho' they pay not, can't forget ; 
A duty, which the good delight to pay, 
And every man can practise every day. 

Nor, for my life (so very dim my eye. 
Or dull your argument) can I descry ssi 

What you with faith assert, how that dear love, 
Which binds me to my country, can remove, 
And make me of necessity forego. 
That general love which to the world I owe. 
Those ties of private nature, small extent, «» 
In which the mind of narrow cast is pent. 
Are only steps on which the generous soul 
Mounts, by degrees, till she includes the whole. 
That spring of love, which, in the human mind, 
Founded on self, flows narrow and confined, sn 
Enlarges as it rolls, and comprehends 
The social charities of blood and friends, 
Till smaller streams included, not o'erpast. 
It rises to our country's love at last, 

299 the human soul 



Must rise from individual to the whole. 
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And he, with liberal and enlarged mind, m 

Who loves his country, cannot hate mankind. 

F. Friend, as you would appear to common 
sense, 
Tell me, or think no more of a defence, 
Is it a proof of love by choice to run 
A vagrant from your country ? aos 

P. Can the son 

(Shame, shame on all such sons) with ruthless 

eye, 
And heart more patient than the flint, stand by, 
And by some ruffian, from all shame divorced ! 
All virtue, see his honour'd mother forced ! sw 
Then ; no, by him that made me, not e'en then, 
Could I with patience, by the worst of men. 
Behold my country plunder*d, beggar'd, lost 
Beyond redemption, all her glories crost. 
E'en when occasion made them ripe, her fame 
Fled like a dream, while she awakes to shame. 

F, Is it not more the office of a friend. 
The office of a patron, to defend 



Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stlre the peaceful lake; 

The centre moved; a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still and still another spreads; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 

His country next; and next all human race; 

Wide and more wide th' o'crflowings of the mind 

Take every creature in, of every kind; 

Earth sniilos aiouiul, with boundless bounty blest, 

And heaven beholds its imago in his breast PoPBi 
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Her sinking state, than basely to decline 

So great a cause, and in despair resign ? aw 

P, Beyond my reach, alas! the grievance lies, 
And, whilst more able patriots doubt, she dies. 
From a foul source, more deep than we suppose, 
Fatally deep and dark, this grievance flows. 
'Tis not that peace our glorious hopes defeats : 
^ 'Tis not the voice of Faction in the streets ; 
*Tis not a gross attack on Freedom made ; 
'Tis not the arm of Privilege display'd 
Against the subject, whilst she wears no sting 
To disappoint the purpose of a king ; »» 

These are no ills, or trifles, if compared 
With those, which are contrived, though not de- 
clared. 

Tell me. Philosopher, is it a crime 
To pry into the secret womb of Time, 
Or, born in ignorance, must we despair 8». 

To reach events, and read the future there? 
Why, be it so^still 'tis the right of man, 
Imparted by his Maker, where he can. 
To former times and men his eye to cast. 
And judge of what's to come, by what is past. 

Should there be found, in some not distant year, 
(O how I wish to be no prophet here) 
Amongst our British Lords should there be found 

825 Bute's inglorious peace, and Wilkes's prosecution by 
goveniment, and expulsion from the House of Commons, and 
its annulling his subsequent returns for Middlesex, consti- 
tuted the standing dish of grievances for the Patriots of 1768 
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Some great in power, in principles unsound, 
Who look on freedom with an evil eye, sii 

In whom the springs of loyalty are dry ; 
Who wish to soar on wild Ambition's wings, 
Who hate the Commons, and who love not Kings; 
Who would divide the people and the throne, 
To set up separate interests of their own ; » 

Who hate whatever aids their wholesome growth. 
And only join with, to destroy them both ; 
Should there be found such men in after-times, 
May Heaven, in mercy to our grievous crimes, 
Allot some milder vengeance, nor to them, w 
And to their rage, this wretched land condemn. 
Thou God above, on whom all states depend, 
Who knowest from the first their rise, and end. 
If there's a day mark'd in the book of Fate, 
When ruin must involve our equal state ; «• 

When law, alas ! must be no more, and we. 
To freedom bom, must be no longer free ; 
Let not a mob of tyrants seize the helm, 
Nor titled upstarts league to rob the realm; 
Let not, whatever other ills assail, m 

A damned aristocracy prevail : 
If, all too short, our course of freedom run, 
'Tis thy good pleasure, we should be undone. 
Let us, some comfort in our griefs to bring, 
Be slaves to one, and be that one a king. 

«70 But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 
When I beliold a factious band a^i^e 
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F. Poets, axjcustom'd by their trade to feign, 
Oft substitute creations of the brain 
For real substance, and, themselves deceived. 
Would have the fiction by mankind believed. sr4 
Such is your case — ^but grant, to soothe your pride. 
That you know more than all the world beside. 
Why deal in hints, why make a moment's doubt ? 
Resolved, and like a man, at once speak out ; 
Shew us our danger, tell us where it lies. 
And, to ensure our safety, make us wise. sw 

P. Rather than bear the pain of thought, fools 
stray ; 
The proud will rather lose than ask their way : 
To men of sense what needs it to unfold, 
And tell a tale which they must know untold : 
In the bad, interest warps the canker'd heart, ass 
The good are hoodwink'd by the tricks of art ; 
And, whilst arch, subtle hypocrites contrive 
To keep the flames of discontent alive ; 
Whilst they, with arts to honest men unknown, 
Breed doubts between the people and the throne, 
Making us fear, where reason never yet w 

To call it freedom when themselves are free; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws ^ind the poor, and rich men rule the law, 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillaged from slaves, to purchase slaves at home; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Goldsmith's Traveller, ith. 
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AUow'd one fear, or could one doubt admits 

Themselves pass unsuspected in disguise, 

And 'gainst our real danger seal our eyes. aw 

jP. Mark them, and let their names recorded 
stand, 
On Shame's black roll, and stink through all the 
land. [be ; 

P. That might some courage, but no prudence 
No hurt to them, and jeopardy to me. 

F, Leave out their names. 

P. For that kind caution, thanks ; 

But may not judges sometimes fill up blanks ? 

F, Your country's laws in doubt then you reject 

P, The laws I love, the lawyers I suspect. 
Amongst Twelve Judges may not one be found 
(On bare, bare possibility I ground 4o« 

This wholesome doubt) who may enlarge, retrench, 
Create, and uncreate, and from the bench, [arts, 
With winks, smiles, nods, and such like paltry 
May work and worm into a jury's hearts ? 
Or, baffled there, may, turbulent of soul, 4io 

Cramp their high office, and their rights control ; 
Who may, though judge, turn advocate at large. 
And deal replies out by the way of charge. 
Making Interpretation all the way. 
In spite of facts, his wicked will obey, «« 

And, leaving law without the least defence. 
May damn his conscience to approve his sense? 

F, Whilst the true guardians of this chartered 
land. 
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In full and perfect vigour, juries stand, 

A judge in vain shall juat, cajolcj perplex* «< 

P, Suppose I should bti tried in Middlesex ? 

F. To pack a jury they wiU never dare. 

P. There's no occasion to pack juries there, 

F, 'Gainst prejudice all arguments are weak; 
Reason herself without effect must speaks *« 

Fly then thy country, like a coward fly. 
Renounce her interest, and her laws defy. 
But why, bewitch'd, to India turn thine eyes ? 
Cannot our Europe thy vast wrath suflfice? 
Cannot thy misbegotten Muse lay bare <» 

Her brawny arm, and play the butdier there? 

P, Thy counsel takt^n, what should SatJi'e do ? 
Where could she find an object that is new ? 
Those travell'd youths, whom tender mothers, weauj 
.And send abroad to see, and to be seen ; <as 

With whom, lest they should fornicate, or worse, 
A tutor's sent by way of a dry nurse ; 
Each of whom just enough of spirit bears 
To shew our follies, and to bring home theirs, 

423 ;\tost probably alluding to the then recent ncquittal by 
the petty jury, of Mr. Philip Ciu-terct Webb, BOlicitor to the 
Treasury, against whom an iiidictmetit had been fouutl by 
the grand jury for Middlesex, for perjury^ ul!(?gcd to have 
been committed by him, in tb« evideiice he bad given upon 
the trial of the action brought by Wilkes agithist Mr* Wood, 
.tlie .Earl of Egremont's secretiuy. Lord Mansfield, in his 
charge to the jury, on this oceasionj too pointedly delivored 
his sentiments in favour of the defcndunt. The vcvJJct waa 
however generally approvei^ as ft rigbteous termination of a 
frivolous and vexatious proccji^ding. 
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Have made all Europe's vices so well known, 
They seem almost as natural as our own. 441 

F, Will India for thy purpose better do ? 

P, In one respect at least — there's something 
new. 

F, A harmless people, in whom Nature speaks 
Free and untainted, 'mongst whom satire seeks, 
But vainly seeks, so simply plain their hearts, 
One bosom where to lodge her poison'd darts. 

P. From knowledge speak you this, or doubt 
on doubt, 
Weigh'd and resolved, hath Reason found it out ? 
Neither from knowledge, nor by reason taught, 
You have faith every where, but where you ought 
India or Europe — what's there in a name ? 
Propensity to vice in both the same. 
Nature alike in both works for man's good, 
Alike in both by man himself withstood. tfs 

Nabobs, as well as those who hunt them down, 
Deserve a cord much better than a crown, 
And a Mogul can thrones as much debase 
As any polish'd prince of Christian race, [pose, 

F, Could you, a task more hard than you sup- 
Could you, in ridicule whilst Satire glows, 4ti 
Make all their follies to the life appear, 
'Tis ten to one you gain no credit here ; 
Ilowe'er well drawn, the picture, after all. 
Because we know not the original, «• 
Would not find favour in the public eye. 

P, That, having your good leave, I mean to try : 
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And if your observations sterling hol^ 

If the piece sbould be heavy, tame and cold, 

To make it to the side of Nature lean^ 470 

And meaning nothing, something seem to mean: 

To make the whole in lively colours glow, 

To bring before us something that we know, 

And from all honest men applause to win, 

I'll group the Company and put them in» m 

F. Be that ungenerous thought by shame sup- 
pressed. 
Add not distress to those too muck distressed, 
Have they not, by blind zeal m^isled, laid bare. 
Those sores which never might endure the air ? 
Have they not brought their mysteries so low, 
That what the wise suspected not, fools know ? 
From their first rise e'en to the present hour. 
Have they not proved their own abuse of power, 
Made it impossible, if fairly view'd, 
Ever to have that dangerous power renew'd, 485 
Whilst unseduced by ministers, the throne 
Regards our interest, and knows its own ? 

P. Should every other subject chance to fail. 
Those who have sail'd and those who wish'd to 
sail 

*■'» The conduct of the Directors and the debates in the East 
India House excited at this time as much attention as those 
of Parliament, and involved more extensive and important 
interests. 

«9 In 1764, Lord Clive with a select committee of his owa 

nomination, sailed for Indi&, vested by the Directors with ftdl 

powers for settling the differences with the native princes, 

and for regulating the abuses which the unbridled rapacity 

VOL. Ill, 14 
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In the last fleet, afford an ample field, ^w 

Which must beyond my hopes a harvest yield. 

of the company's servants there, had introduced into every 
department of government. In the former object he was emi- 
nently successful, and an addition of nearly two millions 
Stirling of annual revenue was the fruit of his policy and 
activity. The latter he failed to accomplish, for standing 
alone in a sincere wish to effect a reform, his plans were 
counteracted from every quarter; the system of corruption 
was too deeply rooted ever to be completely eradicated : he 
however palliated evils which he could not remove, and with 
wonderful resolution and address pursued his schemes, in 
spite of the temporary mutinies of the military, and the per- 
petual discontents of the civil servants of the Company. 

Lord Clive returned to England in 1767, and in 1778 a mo- 
tion being made in the House of Commons, of which he was 
a member, purporting " that he had abused the powers with 
which he was intrusted," he concluded an eloquent and 
spirited vindication of his conduct, (in which he insisted that 
the Jaghire had been the only reward of his services,) with 
the following pathetic appeal. " If the resolution proposed 
should receive the assent of the house, I shall have nothing 
left that I can call my own, except my paternal fortune of 
£500 a year, and which has been in my family for ages past. 
But upon this I am content to live, and perhaps I shall find 
more real content of mind and happiness, than in the trem- 
bling affluence of an unsettled fortune. But to be called, 
after sixteen years have elapsed, to account for my conduct 
in this nuunier; and after an uninterrupted enjoyment of my 
property, to be questioned and considered as obtaining it im- 
proporly, is hard indeed! and a treatment of which I should 
not think the British senate capable. Yet if this should be 
the case, I have u conscious innocence within me, that tells 
ine my contluc-t is irrej)roiichable. — Franyat rumjlectes. They 
may tako frnni nie what I have; they may, as they think, 
tnako mc poor, but I will be happy. Before I sit down I hftve 
one re<iue«<t to make to tlu* liou^e, that when they come to 
decide upon my honour, they will not forget thfeir OMm." 



^. Oq such yjle food Sad re can never thrive* 
P, She ciiimot starve, if there waa only Clive. 

Th6 Hoiise of Gommons rejected the motion, and resolved 
* that Lord Clivo bad rendered greivt and mQritorJoiis eemces 
to bia comitryJ^ 

SacU was the issue of this disgraceftil perflecutlaii. D", 
indetni, tli« miniBter had innde Im ftttnck upon tboBO men, 
whose names are recorded only in the regiater of a people^a 
sufferinf^; txpOil tboae men who, nnder the pretence of ens- 
tooiftry presents, extorted from wret<;]iejit who hiid nothing 
but their *iub?istflnce to givCj two thousand n year for their 
footman, two thousand a year for their toilet^ two thousand 
five buiadTed a yeiir for the expenses of their table;' n|>on 
men whOj under the pretence of keeping the banks of rivere 
in repair, bani*sed the people by e3tJiction&, that hfid neitiier 
rule or limit ; tjpon men who, under pretence of a trafEo iQ 
&att, seized the necessaries of lifcj and cBtablished a trade the 
currents of which were Btftined with blood; upon men, who 
aggravated tlie horrom even of pestilence and famirie^ and 
when half the inhabitants were swept away, ini;igted that the 
living should pay the taxes of the deiid, he would then have 
Hct(?d as the guardian of hiu country^a honour, and as the 
friend of human kind. 

Lord Cljve*6 charities wore extensive* and the present b€ 
made of X70,(J0O as a provision for tlie invalids in the cotn- 
pany'a service, was one ^f the noblest donations ever made 
by a private individnah He stood high in the esteem of the 
great Earl of Chatham ,^ who used to i^ay, that he looked upon 
hi in m a heaven-bom general, as one who^ thongh not bred a 
soldier^ was glowing with a noble ardour for the glory of his 
country J and inspired with a genius superior to imaginary 
dangers, who had dared to defy all oppojsition, and tmd tH^ 
umphed over an enemy, the standards of whose hosts out* 
numbered his whole army* 



* Exnminations at the bar of the House of Commons, flJid 
Bepons of the Committee of Secrecy, 1772, 1773* 
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Ir the times were really as depraved when the poet wrote as 
he represents them to have been, we should have cause to 
rejoice in the ameliorated condition of our countrymen at 
this period. But we are persuaded that Englishmen never 
merited the general execration, so nervously bestowed upon 
them in this poem. A depraved few have occasionally im- 
ported from abroad, crimes, at the mention of which, every 
good man must shudder; but neither rank nor fortune have 
been able to sliield them from the indignation and abhorrence 
of all ranks of people, and shunned even by common villains 
they sink into the grave, martyrs to tortures more severe 
than the offended laws of their country could inflict. 

As some such wretches, however, still exist, and unfortu- 
nately in the higher classes of society, we could not think 
ourselves justified in omitting, as we at one time intended to 
have done, the whole of this poem, the effect of which is 
weakened by the general nature of the charge. To stigma- 
tize a whole nation for the crimes of a few individuals, is an 
attempt as unjust as it is futile, and the satirist deftsats his 
own aim, by the indiscriminate extension of his rage. 

Upon such a subject we have however thought proper to 
abstain from illustrating the obscurities that occur in this 
poem ; the circulation of unauthenticated rumours, however 
well founded, could not authorize our further mention of 
them, and we should deem ourselves inexcusable were we, in 
an attempt to gratify the curiosity of our readers, to fix an 
indelible stain upon the memory of persons, who have either 
been the innocent victims of the most injurious calumny, or 
if guilty, have appeared before that tribunal, the just judg^ 
ments of which, neither wealth nor influence can evade. 

In the course of our author's other poems, we have not scru- 
pled the elucidation of fuch passages as relate to transactions 
"'publicity either in the political or literary world; ont 
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subjects most rendena hiiTe dlrenflr tormed their own opmlon*, 
and must indulge ufl m the exprcftsion of oursj thoy are fair 
subjects of invest igiitiou^ and uDcanacious of n wilful per- 
version of facts, wc hnYe not hesitated in corrohoniting tw 
correcting our nurhor^s etateTncnta respecting public chsh' 
racters and events j if we are guilty of inoorret^nesa or mii^ 
representation, every reader is competent to our carrcctioikf 
and b^' our credulity we sHhU incur only our own condem* 
nation and disgrnco* In private life it is otherwiee; there we 
may circulate sltiiiderfi which most wiU be wiping to boUevflj 
and few can contradict; under these circurastancea, we have 
abstained, as much as possible, from entering ii>to the dct^ 
of the scandalous chronicle of the day with referiJnce to the 
atrocities adverted To in this poem, applying our elncidationa 
only to the ordinitry Babjecta of it. 

The second tmd eighth Mtires of Juvenal particularly 
breathe the bolikJ?t lui>guagD of invective and indignation 
against the atrocious proSigocy of the timea in which h^ 
lived. The supposed degeneracy of modem ages may affoird 
a fruitful source of pathetic declamation \ but the pages of 
civilized Europe it ri histtory will confirm the assertion that at 
no period has mankind been 'bo deeply immersed in oU the 
disgusting varieties of the most avowed senfiualily* as from 
the bright era of the Augustan age, down to the geueral 
cUflfusion of Christianity eurly in the fourth ceatnry, 

pater urbis I 
TJnde nefas tiintum Ltttiis paatoribua? unde 
Hsec tetigit, Crtidivo tuoa urtica ntipotes? 
Traditur ecce viro clnrtis genere^ atque opihuA vir: 
Nee galeam cjuassa^i nee terram cuspide pulsas, '^ 

Nee quaereri^ ptitriV Vado ergo, et cede soveri 
Jugeribus campi, quem negtiglB. 

JUYKHAI* 
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The time hath been, a boyish, blushing time, 
When modesty was scarcely held a crime ; 
When the most wicked bad some touch of grace. 
And trembled to meet Virtue face to face : 
When those, who, in the cause of Sin grown grey, 
Had served her without grudging, day by day, 
Were yet so weak an awkward shame to feel, 
And strove that glorious service to conceal : 
We, better bred, and than our sires more wise, 
Such paltry narrowness of soul despise : it 

To virtue every mean pretence disclaim. 
Lay bare our crimes, and glory in our shame. 

Time was, ere Temperance had fled the realm. 
Ere Luxury sat guttling at the helm 
From meal to meal, without one moment's space 
Reserved for business, or allow'd for grace ; 
Ere vanity had so far conquer*d sense 
To make us all wild rivals in expense. 
To make one fool strive to outvie another, 
And every coxcomb dress against his brother ; 
Ere banish'd industry had left our shores. 
And hibour was by pride kicked out of doors;. 
Ere idleness prevailed sole queen in courts,* 
Or only yielded to a rage for sports ; •• 

Ere eaeli weak mind was with externals caught, 
And dissipation held the place of thought ; 
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Ere gambling lorrla In rice so far were gone 

To cog the die, and bid the atifi look on j 

Ere a great nation, not less just tlian free, 

Was made a beggar by economy ; *> 

Ere rugged honesty was out of vogue ; 

Ere fashion stamped her sanction on the rogue i 

Time was, that men bad conscience that they 

made 
Scruples to owe what never cotild be paid* 
Was one then fonndj however high hi a namOj 
So far above his fellows damn'd to Shamej 
Who dared abuse and falsify his trust, 
Who, being great^ yet davcd to be unjust. 
Shunned like a plague, or but at distance view*d. 
He walk'd the crowded streets in solitude^ <i 

Nor could hid rank, and station in the land 
Bribe one mean knave to take him by the hand- 
Such rigid maxims (0, might such revive 
To keep expiring honesty alive) 
Made rogues, all other hopes of fame denied, 
Not just through principle, be just through pride. 
Our times, more poHsh*d, wear a different face, 

80 As the cant word or tho Pelhftm admiDistrntioii bad 
been candour^ so tbivt of Lord Bute's was economj* At tbe 
opening of tbe first ^esjuion after Ibe jjcnce, bia majesty in 
his speech i^tn^nnoualy ndviaed his Parlinment "to lay the 
foundation of that ecofiomy, wldcb wc owe to onrsolTea and 
our posterity, nrad which can alone reiliBYe this nation from 
the heavy burdens brouf^ht upon it by thfl necesaities of this 
long and exptjiijiive wim''' How little tliis bidnvatiou was 
attended to tlie progressive inorcajso of the national d«bt 
sufficiently atte?r$. 
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Debts are an honour, payment a disgrace. 
Men of weak minds, high-placed on foUy's list, 
May gravely tell us trade cannot subsist, s» 

Nor all those thousands who're in trade employ*d, 
If faith 'twixt man and man js once destroyed. 
Why — ^be it so — ^we in that point accord ; 
But what are trade and tradesmen to a lord ? 
Faber, from day to day, from year to year. 
Hath had the cries of tradesmen in his ear, 
Of tradesmen by his villany betray'd. 
And vainly seeking justice, bankrupts made. 
What is't to Faber ? lordly, as before. 
He sits at ease, and lives to ruin more : • 

Fix'd at his door, as motionless as stone, 
Begging, but only begging for their own ; 
Unheard they stand, or only heard by those, 
Those slaves in livery, who mock their woes. 
What is't to Faber ? he continues great, m 

Lives on in grandeur, and runs out in state« 

w The assumption of the disgraceful privilege of delaying 
an honest creditor in the payment of a just debtj and of the 
mean one of injuring the revenue by an exemption from 
contributing to one of the fairest sources of it, are circum- 
stances which certainly reflect no credit on the legpslature. 
The former renders it frequently more expedient for a trades- 
man to relinquish liis demand than risk a further loss in the 
prosecution of a tedious and expensive process, in case hit 
debtor should thus have taken sanctuary: 

And glowing great from his revenue spent, 
Have flown from bailiffs into parliament. 

The latter before the restrictions imposed upon it within 



The helpless widow wrong with deep despair, 
In bitterness oY soul poui^s forth her pniyor. 
Hugging hei^ starving babes with streataiug eyes, 
And calls down veugetincej vengeance from the 

skies. 7» 

What ia't to Faber I he stands safe and cleai\ 
Heaven can commence no legal action here ; 
And on his breads t a mighty plate he wears, 
A plate more firm than tnple braasi, which bears 
The name of privilege, Against vulgiir awe ; 75 
He feels no conscience, and he fears no law* 

Nor lliink, acquainted with small knaves alone. 
Who ha^'e not shame outlived, and grace out- 

grown J 
The great world hidden from thy reptile view, 
That on such men, to whom contempt is due, » 
Contempt shall fall, and tbeir vile author's name 
Recorded stand ihnjugh all the land of shama* 



these few yeare, was hy aoniG spe{;n1ators cansid^^red as mc^re 
than an adequsite nermbursflmfltit for certEiin expenses they 
had incuncd, mid we huve in consequeuc*** f^eon fraiikB sold 
in the garntjlin^ houses in the precincts of St, Jnmes's, and 
scattered with unlimited profu^i'ioa on the compters of Lcmibard 
Street. 1'ho inte *icU respect mg franking, have very jnaterU 
ally correi-ted th^Jse flagmnt Abuses, though Ih*; privilege in 
its present restricted conditi an IbrmHO-cansTderHble deduction 
from the re venue, nnd the dcfickney muBt of course be levied 
upon tho&e who are much Jeas able to nfford it. An cxe^|>- 
tion fi..m 30 equitable mid convcftietat a tiuc, should be con* 
fined to tlm public officefi m^ptdiUe bu&hte&tt, and to thesailon 
and soldiers \t\ our fle<jt* and wrtniea. (1804.} 

The two privilegBd of parlirttnBiit, above alluded to ImvB 
been botli ^emovi^d, the one by the act for ahoLkhing im 
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No — to his porcb, like Persians to the sun, 
Behold contending crowds of courtiers run ; • 
See, to his aid what noble troops advance, » 

All sworn to keep his crimes in countenance : 
Nor wonder at it — they partake the charge. 
As small their conscience, and their debts as 
large. 
Propp'd by such clients, and without control 
From all that's honest in the human soul ; » 

prisonment for debt, and the other by the cheap postage sys- 
tem. Witli respect to the latter, had the country been in that 
palmy condition of prosperity which might have been antici- 
pated from a longer period of peace than hits ever been expe- 
rienced in this country, such a sacrifice of revenue might 
havd been desirable ; but under the circumstances of an m- 
creasing debt and expenditure, and a coirespouding decrease 
in the revenue, the luxury of univei-sal epistolary scribbling 
has been ill exchanged for the infliction of an income tax. 
As a source of revenue the Post Office is now a total failure, 
and the chief, if not only gainers, by the reduction in charge 
are the wealthy merchants and manufacturers, while the 
poor nre altogether indifferent to it, having neither time 
nor inclination nor appliances, or means to boot, to in 
dulge in correspondence ; the soldiers and sailors already 
possessed the innnunity, and rarely availed themselves of it; 
while the middling classes are too usefully occupied to in- 
dulge in gratuitous epistolary intercourse. The great mass of 
letters still continue to be those on matters of business, most 
of which must of necessity have been written, while the 
fancy portion of the contents of the postman's bng are for 
most part the eflusions of boarding-school rai«5ses and their 
emancipated companions. The great error into which the 
advocates of the nioa>nre fell, and on which they foun<led 
their exj)ectation of an increased revenue, was the supposition 
*'Mit aiMon^ rho educated classes letter-writing was a luxury 
"hich would be largely 4ind almost indefinitely indnlged in, 
ncreas it is almost always a task. 
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In grandeur mean, with insolence unjust, 
Whilst none but knaves can praise, and fools will 

trust, 
Caress'd and courted, Faber seems to stand 
A mighty pillar in a guilty land. 
And (a sad truth, to which succeeding times w 
Will scarce give credit, when 'tis told in rhymes) 
Did not strict honour with a jealous eye 
Watch round the throne, did not true piety 
(Who, link'd with honour for the noblest ends. 
Ranks none but honest men amongst her friends) 
Forbid us to be crush'd with such a weight, 
He might in time be minister of state. 

But why enlarge I on such petty crimes ? 
They might have shock'd the faith of former times, 
But now are held as nothing— we begin "» 

Where our sires ended, and improve in sin ; 
Rack our invention, and leave nothing new 
In vice and folly for our sons to do. 

Nor deem this censure hard ; there's not a place 
Most consecrate to purposes of grace, "o 

Which vice hath not polluted ; none so high. 
But with bold pinion she hath dared to fly. 
And build there for her pleasure ; none so low 
But she hath crept into it, made it know [reigns, 
And feel her power; in courts, in camps, she 
O'er sober citizens, and simple swains ; m 

E'en in our temples she hath fix'd her throne, 
And 'bove God's holy altars placed her own. 
More to increase the horror of our state, 
To make her empire lasting as 'tis great ; m 
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To make us, in full grown perfection feel 
Curses which neither art nor time can heal ; 
All shame discarded, all remains of pride, 
Meanness sits crown'd, and triumphs by her side : 
Meanness, who gleans out of the human mind i» 
Those few good seeds which vice had left behind. 
Those seeds which might in time to virtue tend, 
And leaves the soul without a power to mend ; 
Meanness, at sight of whom, with brave disdain, 
Tlie breast of manhood swells, but swells in vain ; 
Before whom honour makes a forced retreat, 
And Freedom is compelled to quit her seat ; 
Meanness, which, like that mark by bloody Cain 
Borne in his forehead for a brother slain, 
God, in his great and all-subduing rage, m 

Ordains the standing mark of this vile age. 
The venal hero trucks his fame for gold, 
The patriot's virtue for a place is sold ; 
The statesman bargains for his country's shame, 
And for preferment priests their God disclaim ; 
Worn out with lust, her day of lech'ry o'er. 
The mother trains the daughter which she bore 
In her own paths ; the father aids the plan. 
And, when the innocent is ripe for man. 
Sells her to some old lecher for a wife. 
And makes her an adulteress for life, 
Or in the papers bids his name appear. 

And advertises for a L : 

Husband and wife, (whom avaiice must applaud) 
Aj^ree to save the charge of pimp and bawd ; 
These parts they play themselves, a frugal paici 
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And share the infamy, the gain to share, 
Well pleased to find, when they the profits tell, 
That they have play'd the whore and rogue so 

well. [spark 

Nor are these things (which might imply a 
Of shame still left) transacted in the dark : iw 
No — to the public they are open laid, 
And carried on like any other trade, 
Scorning to mince damnation, and too proud 
To work the works of darkness in a cloud. i«o 
In fullest vigour vice maintains her sway ; 
Free are her marts, and open at noon-day. 
Meanness, now wed to impudence, no more 
In darkness skulks, and trembles, as of yore, 
When the light breaks upon her coward eye ; i« 
Boldly she stalks on earth, and to the sky 
Lifts her proud head, nor fears lest time abate, 
And turn her husband's love to canker'd hate. 
Since fate, to make them more sincerely one. 
Hath crown'd their loves with Montague their son; 
A son so like his dam, so like his sire. 
With all the mother's craft, the father's fire, 
An image so express in every part, 
So like in all bad qualities of hearty 
That, had they fifty children, he alone ire 

Would stand as heir apparent to the throne. 

Witli our own island vices not content, 
We rob our neighbours on the Continent; 
Dance Europe round, and visit every court. 
To ape their follies and their crimes import : i» 
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To different lands for different sins we roam, 

And, richly freighted, bring our cargo home, 

Nobly industrious to make vice appear 

In her full state, and perfect only here. im 

. To Holland, where politeness ever reigns, 

Where primitive sincerity remains. 

And makes a stand ; where Freedom in her course 

Hath left her name, though she hath lost her force 

In that as other lands ; where simple trade 

Was never in the garb of Fraud array'd ; i» 

Where avarice never dared to shew his head ; 

Where, like a smiling cherub, mercy, led 

By reason, blesses the sweet-blooded race, 

And cruelty could never find a place ; 

To Holland for that charity we roam, i» 

Which happily begins and ends at home. 

France, in return for peace and power restored, 

186 These characteristic sketches of the principal European 
states evince a thorough knowledge of their prominent fea- 
tures ; and our Author, though differing from Goldsmith in 
style, does not yield to him either in accnracy of delineation 
or in the true spirit of poetry. 

i»7 riijit the terms of the treaty of peace of 1768, by which 
the rights of fishery and some West India Islands and other 
colonial possessions were restored to France and Spain, were 
inadequate to our successes, and so far resembled that of 
Utrecht, is pretty generally admitted; but whatever might 
have been done then, that we could have procured a better 
either by prolonging the war, or employing different negotin> 
tors, !: at best problematical, and might, for aught we know, 
ery reasonably be thought too hazardous an experiment. 
' >r, notwithstanding the validity of some few exceptions, and 
■ - violence with which the tide of popularity ran at first 
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For all those countries, which the hero's sword 
Unprofitably purchased, idly thrown i» 

Into her lap, and made once more her own ; 
France hath afforded large and rich supplies 
Of vanities full-trimm'd ; of polish'd lies, 
Of soothing flatteries, which through the ears 
Steal to, and melt the heart ; of slavish fears 
Which break the spirit, and of abject fraud — '■ 
For which, alas ! we need not send abroad. aos 
Spain gives us pride — which Spain to all the 
Earth 
May largely give, nor fear herself a dearth — 
Gives us that jealousy, which, born of fear 
And mean distrust, grows not by Nature here— 

both against the peace and the peace-makers, the more con- 
siderate part of the people fell into the notion, that on the 
whole it was no disadvantageous peace. Subsequent occur- 
rences reminded ministers of the truth of the assertion, that 
this is 

A discontented nation, and by far 

Harder to rule in times of peace than war; 

Easily set together by the ears. 

And full of causeless jealousies and fears. 

Apt to revolt, and willing to rebel. 

And never are contented when they're well. 

De Foe's Tinie-bom JSnglishman. 
^8 De Foe in the same admirable satire, has thus designat- 
9(\ the French : 

" Ungovem'd passion settled first in France, 
Where mankind lives in haste, and thrives by chance; 
A dancing nation, fickle and untrue, 
Have oft themselves undone and otliers too: 
Prompt the infernal dictates to obey. 
And in hell's favour none more great than they." 
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Gives us that superstition, which pretends tu 
By the worst means to serve the best of ends — 
That cruelty, which, stranger to the brave, • 
Dwells only with the coward and the slave ; 
That cruelty, which led her Christian bands 
With more than savage rage o'er savage lands, 
Bade her, without remorse, whole • countries thin, 
And hold of nought, but mercy, as a sin. 

Italia, nurse of every softer art. 
Who, feigning to refine, unmans the heart ; «o 
Who lays the realms of Sense and Virtue waste ; 
Who mars while she pretends to mend our taste ; 
Italia, to complete and crown our shame, 
Sends us a fiend, and Legion is his name. 
The farce of greatness without being great, sas 
Pride without power, titles without estate, 
Souls without vigour, bodies without force. 
Hate without cause, revenge without remorse. 
Dark, mean revenge, murder without defence. 
Jealousy without love, sound without sense, «» 
Mirth without humour, without wit grimace. 
Faith without reason. Gospel without grace. 
Zeal without knowledge, without nature art, 
Men without manhood, women without heart ; 
Ilalf-inen, who, dry and pithless, are debarred 
From man's best joys — no sooner made than 

marr'd — 
Hali-nien, whom many a rich and noble dame. 
To serve her lust, and yet secure her hme, 
Keeps on high diet, as we capons feed, 
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To glut our appetites at last decreed ; 2« 

Women, who dance in postures so obscene, 
They might awaken shame in Aretine ; 
Who, when retired from the day's piercing light, 
They celebrate the mysteries of Night, 
Might make the Muses, in a comer placed a« 
To view their monstrous lusts, deem Sappho chaste : 
These, and a thousand follies rank as these, 
A thousand faults, ten thousand fools, who please 
Our paird and sickly taste, ten thousand knaves, 
Who serve' our foes as spies, and us as slaves, 
Who. by degrees, and unperceived, prepare 
Our necks for chains which they already wear, 
Madly we entertain, at the expense w» 

Of fame, of virtue, taste, and common sense. 

Nor stop we here — ^the soft luxurious East, 
Where man, his soul degraded, from the beast 
In nothing different but in shape we view, 
They walk on four legs, and he walks on two, 
Attracts our eye, and flowing from that source, 
Sins of the blackest character, sins worse a« 

Than all her plagues, which truly to unfold, 
Would make the best blood in my veins run cold, 
And strike all manhood dead, which but to name, 
Would call up in my cheeks the marks of shame : 
Sins, if such sins can be, which shut out grace ; 
Which for the guilty leave no hope, no place, 
E*en in God's mercy ; sins 'gainst Nature's plan 
Possess the land at large, and man for man 
Bums in those fires, which hell alone could raise 

VOL. III. 15 
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To xzukbr Lim izk>r« xbam fiamn'd ; wikklk,in the dars 
Of pufiL-Lment. wL*?n guih L^<»aie» Ikst prej- 
With all hhT tonurts she can scarce repaj. 

Bf: gTa/;:^; •La: oat. be mercy deaf, let God 
With tenfold terror* arm that dreadfbl nod 
Whic'h -peak* them io^t, and sentenced to despair; 
Distending fride her jaws. let hell prepare. 
For tho^ who tha.s ofiend amongst mankind, 
A fire more fierce, and tortares more refined : 
On earth, which groans beneath their monstroas 

weight, 
On earthy ala-: ! they meet a different fiite: sm 
And whilst the laws, fake grace, false mercy, shown, 
Are taught to wear a softness not their own, 
Men, whom the beasts would spurn, shotdd they 

appear 
Amorigrt the honest herd, find refuge here. 

No longer by vain fear, or shame controlled, w 
From long, tr>o long, security grown bold, 
Moctking n;buke, they brave it in our streets : 
And Lurnley e'en at noon his mi!<tress meets: 
So |)iil>lic in their crimes, so daring grown, 
TUi'y ill most take a pride to have them known, a» 
And i'iicU unnatural villain scarce endures 
'1 o niak(! a secret of his vik* amours, 
(io wIm H! we will, at every time and place, 
SimIoiu conlVonls, and stares us in the face; 
Tin V ply ill public at our very doors, ^ 

And takr I lie bread from much more honest 

whores. 
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Those who are mean high paramours secure, 
And the rich guilty screen the gujlty poor ; 
The sin too proud to feel from reason awe, 
And those, who practise it, too great for law. soo 

Woman, the pride and happiness of man, 
Without whose soft endearments Nature's plan 
Had been a blank, and life not worth a thought ; 
Woman, by all the Loves and Graces taught, 
With softest arts, and sure, though hidden skill, 
To humanize, and mould us to her will ; [here, 
Woman, with more than common grace form'd 
With the persuasive language of a tear . 
To melt the rugged temper of our isle. 
Or win us to her purpose with a smile ; sio 

Woman, by fate the quickest spur decreed, 
The fairest, best reward of every deed 
Which bears the stamp of honour, at whose name 
Our ancient heroes caught a quicker flame. 
And dared beyond belief, whilst o*er the plain, 
Spurning the carcases of princes slain, m 

Confusion proudly strode, whilst Horror blew 
The fatal trump, and Death stalk'd full in view ; 
Woman is out of date, a thing thrown by. 
As having lost its use : no more the eye, aoo 

With female beauty caught, in wild amaze, 
Gazes entranced, and could for ever gaze ; 
No more the heart, that seat where Love resides, 
Each breath drawn quick and short, in fuller tides 
Life posting through the veins, each pulse on fire, 
And the whole body tingling with desire. 
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Pants for those charms, which Virtue might en- 
gage, 
To break his vow, and thaw the frost of Age, 
Bidding each trembling nerve, each muscle strain, 
And giving pleasure which is almost pain. «» 

Women are kept for nothing but the breed ; 
For pleasure we must have a Ganymede, 
A fine, fresh Hylas, a delicious boy, 
To serve our purposes of beastly joy. 

Fairest of nymphs, where every nymph is fair, 
Whom Nature form'd with more than common 

care. 
With more than common care whom Art im- 
proved, 
And both declared most worthy to be loved, 

neglected wanders, whilst a crowd 

Pursue and consecrate the steps of *<• 

She, hapless maid, bom in a wretched hour. 
Wastes life's gay prime in vain, like some fair 
flower, 

W9 There were three Apicii, at Rome, celebrated for their 
gluttony. The first was contemporary with Sylla, the second 
with Augustus, and the third lived in the reign of Tnyan. 
The second was the most famous; he is introduced in Lord 
Lyttelton's flinlogues of the dead; and of him, among other 
extraordinary anecdotes, it is related, that having spent more 
than half a million of pounds sterling upon his table, and 
finding, on examining the state of his affairs, that he had but 
£50,000 left, lie poisoned himself lest he should be starved 
upon so small a sum. 

Dederas, Apici, bis tricenties ventri, 
Sed adhuc supererat centies tibi laxum. 
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Sweet in its scent, and lively in its hue, 
Which withers on the stalk from whence it grew, 
And dies uncropp'd ; whilst he admired, caress'd, 
Beloved, and every where a welcome guest. 
With brutes of rank and fortune plays the whore, 
For this unnatural lust a common sewer. 

Dine with Apicius — at his sumptuous board 
Find all, the world of dainties can afford — 8» 
And yet (so much distempered spirits pall 
The sickly appetite) amidst them all 
Apicius finds no joy, but whilst he carves 
For every guest, the landlord sits and starves. 

The forest haunch, fine, fat, in flavour high, 
Kept to a moment, smokes before his eye, 
But smokes in vain ; his heedless eye runs o'er 
And loathes what he had deified before : 
The turtle, of a great and glorious size, aw 

Worth its own weight in gold, a mighty prize, 

Hoc tu gravatns, ne famem et sitim ferres, 
Summa venenum potione duxisti. 
Nil est, Apici, iibi gulosius factum. 

Mabtial. 

The same Apicius is also celebrated by Juvenal and Lam- 
pridius ; his favourite dish was one of nightingales' tongues, in 
his partiality for which he was rivalled by the Emperor Helioga. 
balus. His sailing to Alexandria, and to the coast of Lybia, in 
search of a particular kind of lobster, the disappointment he 
experienced, and his return without landing at either place, 
are mentioned in the dialogues of the dead. By the modem 
Apicius of our poet we know not who was meant; but the 
more odious vices imputed to him are recorded by Tacitus 
uid Dio Cassius, as having also met in the Apicii of antiquity. 
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For which a man of taste all risks would run, 
Itself a feast, and every dish in one ; 
The turtle in luxurious pomp comes in, 
Kept, killM, cut up, prepared, and dress'd by 

Quin; 
In vain it comes, in vain lays full in view ; 9k 
As Quin hath dress'd it, he may eat it too ; 
Apicius cannot. When the glass goes round, 
Quick-circling, and the roofs with mirth resound. 
Sober he sits — and silent — all alone 
Though in a crowd ; and to himself scarce known : 
On grief he feeds ; nor friends can cure, nor wine 
Suspend his cares, and make him cease to pine. 

866 Quin Avas an honest voluptuary who indulged in the 
dear delights of high seasoned venison, delicious turtle, and 
excellent claret. In providing scarce and choice dishes for 
dinner, and high-flavoured wines, he was esteemed to be \^*ith- 
out a peer. Though fond to gluttony of fish, he was no lover 
of angling, he would even call it a barbarous diversion. 
" Suppose," said he, "that any being that was as much my 
superior as I am to these poor fish was to say, this is a jine 
evening^ Vll yo a Quinuiny ; if he were to bait with a haunch 
of venison I should gorge, and how should I like to be 
dragged from Richmond to Kingston floundering and flounc> 
ing with a hook in my gullet?'* To such discourse as 
this, which was very usual with him, we owe the foUowing 
epigram : 

Says epicure Quin, should the devil in hell 

In fishing for men take delight, 
His hook bait with venison ; I love it so well, 

By God, I am sure I should bite. 

Dr. Smollett has given, in Humphrey Clinker, a pleasing 
portrait of his friend Quin ; and Garrick in the following good- 
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Why mourns Apicius thus ? wlij rune Mb ej^ 
Heedless, o'er delicatea, which from the sky 
Might call down Jove? Where now hia generous 
wish »rt 

That, to invent a new and better dish, 
The world might bum, and all mankind expire^ 
So he might roast a phoenix at the fire ? 
Why swims that eye in tears, which, through a race 
Of sixty years, ne'er shewed one sign of grace ? 
Why feels that heai^^ which never felt before? 
Why dotli that pampered glutton eat no morCi 
WTio only lived to cut, his stomach palFd, 
And dro^vn'd in floods of sorrow ? hath Fate callM 
His father fram the grave to second life ? » 



humoured Jfu iTc^rit hAS cekbrat^d Ui<^ favourite propoosity 
of his once dreaded rivflJ* 

A SoiUoquy hij Mr^ Quifl, Upon turvej^ing the Body of Daka 
Snmphr^^ in the Atltet/ Qturch of SL Atbam, 

A plague on Egypt^s &rt3, 1 say 5 
Embalm the dead I on senaelesB qlaj 

Rich wiiiea find spleen waste I 
Like sturgeon, or like bniwnj shall I 
Bouii^l in a precious pickle^ He, 

Which 1 can novor taste ? 



Let me embahn this fle^b of mino 
With turtle fat, and Bourdeiiux vnm^ 

And Epoil the Egyptian trade. 
Than good Duke Humphry happier I 
Embalm' d aUvej old Quln shall die 

A mumm J reudy miule. 
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Hath Clodius on his hands returned his wife ? 
Or hath the law, by strictest justice taught, 
Compeird him to restore the dower she brought ? 
Hath some bold creditor, against his will, 
Brought in, and forced him to discharge, a bill, 
Where eating had no share ? hath some vain wench 
Run out his wealth, and forced him to retrench ? 
Hath any rival glutton got the start, 
And beat him in his own luxurious art ? sm 

Bought cates for which Apicius could not pay, 
Or dress'd old dainties in a newer way ? 
Hath his cook, worthy to be flain with rods. 
Spoiled a dish, fit to entertain the gods ? 
Or hath some varlet, cross'd by cruel fate. 
Thrown down the price of empires in a plate ? 

None, none of these — his servants all are tried : 
So sure, they walk on ice, and never slide ; 
His cook, an acquisition made in France, 
Might put a Chloe out of countenance ; 4o« 

Nor, though old Holies still maintains his stand, 
Hath he one rival glutton in the land. 

*o* M. St. Clouet, or Chloe, as he was more familiarly called, 
was the predecessor to the still more celebrated le Stue, as 
chef de Cuisine to Holies, Duke of Newcastle. M. Cloaet*s 
faculty in converthig an old slipper, or any other as nauseous 
and iiKli<];cstibIc an article into several indescribable dishes, 
was celebrated in the following epigram: 

" For this your cook, Chloe, hi? genius to shew you, 

Would take of a hog or a piece of a dog, 
-' ^ so change it and dress it, your Grace would not guess it, 
'*»* still it was hog or a piece of a dog." 
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Women are all the objects of his hate ; 
His debts are all unpaid, and yet his state 
In full security and triumph held, «» 

Unless for once a knave should be expell'd : 
His wife is still a whore, and in his power, 
The woman gone, he still retains the dower ; 
Sound in the grave (thanks to his filial care 
Which mix'd the draught, and kindly sent him 

there) m 

His father sleeps, and till the last trump shake 
The corners of the earth, shall not awake, [chair. 

Whence flows this sorrow, then ? Behind his 
Did*st thou not secj deck'd with a solitaire, 
Which on his bare breast glittering play'd, and 

graced 
With nicest ornaments, a stripling placed, « 

A smooth, smug, stripling, in life's fairest prime ? 
Didst thou not mind, too, how from time to time, 
The monstrous lecher, tempted to despise 
All other dainties, thither turned his eyes ? 
How he seem'd inly to reproach us all. 
Who strove his fix'd attention to recall, 
And how he wish'd, e'en at the time of grace. 
Like Janus, to have had a double face? 
His cause of grief behold in that fair boy ? 
Apicius dotes, and Corydon is coy. lao 

Vain and unthinking stripling ! when the glass 
Meets thy too curious eye, and, as you pass. 
Flattering, presents in smiles thy image there, 
Why dost thou bless the gods, who made thee fair? 
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Hath Clodius on his hands returned his wife ? 
Or hath the law, by strictest justice taught, 
Compeird him to restore the dower she brought ? 
Hath some bold creditor, against his will, 
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Hath his cook, worthy to be flain with rods. 
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None, none of these — ^his servants all are tried : 
So sure, they walk on ice, and never slide ; 
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Women are all the objects of his bate ; 
His debts are all unpaid, and yet his state 
In full security and triumph held, «» 

Unless for once a knave should be expeU'd : 
His wife is still a whore, and in his power, 
The woman gone, he still retains the dower ; 
Sound in the grave (thanks to his filial care 
Which mix'd the draught, and kindly sent him 

there) 411 

His father sleeps, and till the last trump shake 
The corners of the earth, shall not awake, [chair, 

Whence flows this sorrow, then ? Behind his 
Did'st thou not see^ deck'd with a solitaire, 
Which on his bare breast glittering play'd, and 

graced 
With nicest ornaments, a stripling placed, *» 

A smooth, smug, stripling, in life's fairest prime ? 
Didst thou not mind, too, how from time to time, 
The monstrous lecher, tempted to despise 
All other dainties, thither turned his eyes ? 
How he seem'd inly to reproach us all, 
Who strove his fix'd attention to recall. 
And how he wish'd, e'en at the time of grace. 
Like Janus, to have had a double face? 
His cause of grief behold in that fair boy ? 
Apicius dotes, and Corydon is coy. 490 

Vain and unthinking stripling! when the glass 
Meets thy too curious eye, iand, as you pass. 
Flattering, presents in smiles thy image there, 
Why dost thou bless the gods, who made thee fair ? 
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Sound in the grave (thanks to his filial care 
Which mix'd the draught, and kindly sent him 
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Whence flows this sorrow, then ? Behind his 
Did*st thou not see^ deck'd with a solitaire. 
Which on his bare breast glittering play'd, and 
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And how he wished, e'en at the time of grace. 
Like Janus, to have had a double face? 
His cause of grief behold in that fair boy ? 
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Vain and unthinking stripling! when the glass 
Meets thy too curious eye, iand, as you pass. 
Flattering, presents in smiles thy image there. 
Why dost thou bless the gods, who made thee fair? 
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Blame their large bounties, and with reason blame ; 
Curse, curse thy beauty, for it leads to shame ; 
"When thy hot lord, to work thee to his end, • 
Bids showers of gold into thy breast descend, 
Suspect his gifts, nor the vile giver trust ; 
They're baits for virtue, and smell strong of lust. 
On those gay, gaudy trappings, which adorn 
The temple of thy body, look with scorn ; «2 

View them with horror ; they pollution mean 
And deepest ruin : thou hast often seen 
From 'mongst the herd, the fairest and the best 
Carefully singled out, and richly drest. 
With grandeur mock'd, for sacrifice decreed, 
Only in greater pomp at last to bleed. 
Be wam'd in time, the threatened danger shun, » 
To stay a moment is to be undone. in 

What though, temptation proof, thy virtue shine. 
Nor bribes can move, nor arts can undermine ? 
All other methods failing, one resource 
Is still behind, and thou must yield to force. 
Paint to thyself the horrors of a rape, <» 

Most strongly paint, and, while thou canst, escape : 
Mind not his promises — theyVe made in sport— 
IVIade to be broke — ^was he not bred at court ? 
Trust not his honour, he's a man of birth : 
Attend not to his oaths — they're made on earth, 
Not registcr'd in heaven — he mocks at gnice. 
And in his creed God never found a place — 
Look not for Conscience — for he knows her not. 
So long a stranger, she is quite forgot — 
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Nor think thyself in law secure and firm, « 

Thy master i.'^ a Igrdj and tboti a worm, 
A poor mean reptilcj nevtir meant to thinkj 
Who, being wall supplied with [neat and drlnkj 
And suffer'd just to erawl from place to place. 
Must serve hh luaU, and think he does thee grace. 

Fly, then, whilst yet ^tis in thy power to fly ; 
But whithei* eaiist tliou go ? on whom rely 
For wished [irotoctioti ? Virtue's sure to meet 
An armed liof^t of foes in every street* 
What boots it, of Aplcius fearful grown j m 

Headlong to fly mto the arms of Stone? 
Or why take refuge in the house of prayer 
If sure to meet witli an Apicius there? 
Trust not old age, which will thy faith betray ; 
Saint Socrates is still a goat, tliourrh grey ; [down, 
Trust not green yonth i Florio will scarce go 
And, at eiglitcen, hath surfeited tlie town ; 
Trust not to i-akes — ala^ ! \h all pretence — 
They take up raking only as a fence 

'Gainst common fame — place H in thy view, 

He keeps one whore as Barrowby kept two : *» 

Trust not to miirriage — T took a wife, 

Who chaste as Dian might have pa^s'd her life. 

Had she not, far more prudent in her aim, 

(To propag:ite the honours of hia naraCj <» 

487 This initiiil sippliei to the nobkmim so aevorelv stig- 
matized undef the luimcii of Apiciu?* His e^ce»$e!) of nil 
kinds rendorinir it iuconvonient if not imsftfe to ^^otjiinne to 
reside in this country, he exchanged tho neigtiboariiood of 
Epping for the mGre connjeniid air of Itfily. 
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And save expiring titles) taken care, 
Without his knowledge, to provide an heir : 
Trust not to marriage, in mankind unread ; 
S 's a married man, and S new wed. 

Wouldst thou be safe ? society forswear, «5 
Fly to the desart, and seek shelter there ; 
Herd with the brutes — they follow Nature's plan — 
There's not one brute so dangerous as man. 
In Afric's wilds — ^'mongst them that refuge find 
Which lust denies thee here among mankind : 
Renounce thy name, thy nature, and no more 
Pique thy vain pride on man];iood ; on all ifour 
Walk, as you see those honest creatures do, 
And quite forget that once you walk'd on two. 

But, if the thought of solitude alarm, «•• 

And social life hath one remaining charm ; 
If still thou art to jeopardy decreed 
Amongst the monsters of Augusta's breed, 
Lay by thy sex, thy safety to procure. 
Put off the man, from men to live secure ; «• 
Go forth a woman to the public view, 

618 Achilles, after having been educated by his tutor 
Chiron the centaur, was left by his mother Thetis at the 
court of Lycomedes, King of Scyros, dressed in female attire, 
with the daughters of that monarch: but the aid of Achilles 
being pronounced by the oracle essential for success against 
Troy, the wily Ulysses, having some intimation of the con- 
cealment, identified the youth by his eager selection of arras 
and warlike weapons from among the lighter wares and orna- 
ments, which Ulysses exhibited in the palace of Lycomedes, 
•n his assumed character of an itinerant merchant. 

Gay converted this story into a comic English opera; but 
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Arid with theii- garb assume their manners too- 
Had the light-footed Greek of Chiron *s school 
Been wise enough to keep this single rule, 
The maudlij) hera, like a puling boj^ »" 

Robb'd of hh plaything, on the pliiius of Troy- 
Had never blubber'd at Pat rod ua* tomb. 
And placed his miniork m his mistress' room i 
Be not in this tban catamites more nice. 
Do that for virtue, which they do for vice ; sm 
Thus shalt thou pass untainted life's gaj bloom, 
Thus stand nu courted in the dramng-room ; 
At midnight thus, untempted, walk the street. 
And run no danger but of being beat. 

Where is vhe mother, whose officious zeal, i* 
Discreetly judging what her daughters feel 
By what she felt herself in days of yore, 
Against that k'cher man makes fast the door ? 
Who not permits, e'en for the sake of prayerj 
A priest, un^-oj^t rated, to enter there, *« 

Nor (could her wishes, and her care prevail) 
Would suffer in the house a fly that's male? 

notwithstandini^ some lively ^ngs, Coitilli'a admiitible music, 
and Quin's exct'U&nt porjonificatiou of Lyoomedes, tho publio 
were not pleaseil, tmd tho pieca langtiiiihed: d tiring jL^ first (lud 
only season of 173it. It wa$ printed (with as little success,) 
the following mottofl* being on the title pnge: 

Naiuram t^eUoAfurtd Ucei mg^ue rtcurtet 

Horace. 

— dELeperat omms 

(In quibm Jjiicem) itt^kt/aMach^ ve9ti$. 

Ovm Met. 
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Let her discharge her cares, throw wide her 

doors, 
Her daughters cannot, if they would, be whores ; 
Nor can a man be found, as times now go, 6» 
Who thinks it worth his while to make them so. 
Though they more fresh, more lively than the 

morn, 
And brighter than the noon-day sun, adorn 
The works of Nature ; though the mother's grace 
Revives improved, in every daughter's face, . mo 
Undisciplined in dull Discretion's rules. 
Untaught and undebauch'd by boarding-schools, 
Free and unguarded, let them range the town, 
Go forth at random, and run pleasure down, 
Start where she will ; discard all taint of fear ; «» 
Nor think of danger, when no danger's near. 
Watch not their steps — they're safe without thy 

care: 
Unless, like Jennets, they conceive by air, 
And every one of them may die a nun. 
Unless they breed, like carrion, in the sun. » 
Men, dead to pleasure, as they're dead to grace, 
Against the law of Nature set their face, 

wo The fleetness of the Gennet, a Spanish horse, originat- 
ing from the old Arabian stock, gave rise to the vulgar error, 
or ratlicr oriental hyperbole, that the naares were im{)regiiate<l 
by the wind; and which our countryman Ray very gravely 
mentions in his refutation of as extraordinary a fiction about 
>'owers of frog.^, thus, " It is no more likely that Frogs should 
'^. engendered in the clouds than Spanish Gennets be begotten 
*iie wind." 
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The grand pi'imeval law, and seem combined 
To stop tlie pi*opagiUion of mankind; sw 

Vile pathicfl read the Sklarriage Act with pride, 
And fancy that the law is od thair side. 

Broke down, and strength a sti^auger to hi a bed. 
Old Ligonier, though yet alivCj is dead ; 

T lives no more, or liyes not to our isle ; 

No longer bless'd with a Czarina*s smile ; 8» 

T is at Petersburg disgraced. 

And M— — ' grown grey, perforce growg chaste ; 
Nor to the credit of our modest race, 
Rises one jstalLloEi to supply their place* 



5^ The Tnaniftge act was passed In 17 58^ wfth q^ TJev 
to prevent tlie clnLiidcatine and irre^lar marriiigea of minoPB 
and others. l\v it nro prascribed tho forms now vtsQd^ and 
the salutary viowa of the lugfalatune were completely ana were d 
by the iminedlate end put to the celebmtiori of surrcpti* 
tioiis marrijic^isa by the chaplain of tiie Fleet prison, ftnd by a 
class of tmdlng parsons thi-oughout England* By the last 
clause of the nct^ Scotland is expressly excepted from th« 
provisions contained in it, which may therefore be evaded 
by a trip to Gretna Green* The expense of thi;* journey 
confines the breech of the law principidly to the higher 
classes in society^ and many of the fond couples h^va for their 
lives bitterly experl&need that though tlie law might -with 
apparent intpnnity be evrvdedi yet a severer puEiishmsnt thiin 
parliament could inflict WOB the coxiBeq,ueuGe of their im 
prudence. 

Horace Wnlpole thus reports one of the last debates on thb 
men sure, '* The marriage bill was read for the la&t time. 
Charles Townr^hend again opposed it with a^ much argument 
as before with >vit. Mr. FojCi with still more wit, ridiculed it 
for an hour and a half. Kotwilhstivnding tJie Chancellor'a 
obstinacy in mainCaiaing it, and the care he bad btistowed 
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A maidenhead, which, twenty years ago, » 

In mid December, the rank fly would blow [heat 
Though closely kept, now, when the Dog-star's 
Inflames the marrow, in the very street 
May lie untouched, left for the worms, by those 
Who daintily pass by, and hold their nose, sro 
Poor, plain Concupiscence is in disgrace. 
And simple Lechery dares not shew her face, 
Lest she be sent to bridewell ; bankrupts made. 
To save their fortunes, bawds leave off their trade, 
Which first had left off" them ; to Wellclose square 
Fine, fresh, young strumpets (for Dodd preaches 
there) "» 

upon it, it was still so incorrect and so rigorous, that its very 
body guards had been forced to make or to submit to many 
amendments; these were inserted in Mr. Fox's copy in red 
ink: the solicitor-general, who sat near him as he was speak- 
ing, said, "how bloody it looks!" Fex took this up with 
spirit, and said, "yes, but you cannot say I did it; look what 
a rent the envious Casca made, (this alluded to the attorney) 
througii this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed! (Mr. Pelham) 
— however, he finished with earnest declarations of not having 
designed to abuse the chancellor, though still affirming that it 
was scandalous to pass the bill — but it was passed by 125 
votes to 60." This act was amended in no very important 
particulars by 4 Geo. IV. c. 76, and lastly, by 6 and 7 
William IV. c. 86, which was passed in ease of the tender 
consciences of such pious individuals as considered the inter- 
position of a relif/ioiis sanction to give validity to the cere- 
mony :is a grievance, and who were therefore indulged by the 
legislature with the distinction and privilege of being married 
before the overseer of the poor, or the relieving officer of the 
district. 
W9 See Supplemental Note. 
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Throng for subsistence : pimps no longer thrive, 

And pensions only keep L alive. 

Where is the mother, who thinks all her pain, 
And all her jeopardy of travail, gain sw 

When a man-child is born, thinks every prayer 
Paid to the full, and answer'd in an heir ? 
Short-sighted Woman ! little doth she know 

676 The Rev. Dr. William Dodd, the unfortunate divine 
alluded to, was the eldest son of the Rev. William Dodd, 
many years vicar of Bourne, in Lincolnshire; he was bom 
in May, 1729, educated at Cambridge as a sizar of Clare 
Hall, where he took his degree of B. A. with great honour, 
and on leaving the university, married very -imprudently in 
1751 ; after which, he took orders, and became a popular 
preacher. His first preferment was the lectureship of West 
Ham, he was then chosen lecturer of St Olave, Hart Street, 
after which Bishop Squire gave him a prebendal stall in 
Brecon, and he was appointed one of the chaplains in Ordi- 
nary to the King; and became tutor to Mr. Stanhope, after- 
wards Earl of Chesterfield. Dr. Dodd was one of the founders 
of the Magdalen Hospital, and its first chaplain on its original 
establishment in Wellcloso Square, to the chapel of which he 
attracted overflowing and productive congregations by his 
florid and declamatory eloquence. Horace Walpole gives the 
following amusing 'account of a visit of a party of aristocracy 
tahear the popular young preacher: 

January 2Bj 1760. 

" A party was made to go to the Magdalen House. We 
met at Northumberland House at five, and set out in four 
coaches. Prince Edward, Colonel Brudenel, his groom ; Lady 
Northumberland, Lady M. Coke, Lady Carlisle, Miss Peiham, 
Lady Hertford, Lord Beauchamp, Lord Huntingdon, old 
Bowman and L This new convent is beyond Goodman^s 
Fields, and I assure you, would content any Catholic a]iy«. 
We wei-e received by — oh ! first, a vast mob, for princes ara 
not so common at that end of the town as at this. Lord 
VOL. in. 16 
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Ages of peace, and comfort : whilst ye Kve 
Make life most truly worth your care, and save, 
In spite of death, your memories from the grave. 
That sense with more than manly vigour 
fraught, 
That fortitude of soul, that stretch of thought. 
That genius, great beyond the narrow bound 
Of earth's low walk, that judgment perfect found 
When wanted most, that purity of taste, m 

Which critics mention by the name of chaste ; 
Adom'd with elegance, that easy flow 
Of ready wit, which never made a foe ; 
That face, that form, that dignity, that ease, eos 
Those powers of pleasing, with that will to please, 
By which Lepel, when in her youthful days, 
E'en from the currish Pope extorted praise, 

W7 Mary, daughter of Brigadier-General Le Pell, married 
in 1720, to John Lord Hervey (eldest son of the Earl of Bristol) 
who was called np to the House of Lords in his father's life- 
time. Lord Hervey died in 1743, and his eldest son sac- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1761 ; at which time his Majesty 
by warrant granted to his Lordship's sisters the same prece- 
dency as daughters of an Earl of Great Britain, as if their 
father had lived to enjoy that dignity. Lady Hervey died 
in 1768, leaving issue surviving her, the late Earl of Bristol 
and Bishop of Deny, Colonel Hervey, and three daughters, 
of whom Lady Caroline, mentioned by our author, was one. 
The high reputation Lady Hervey enjoyed is confirmed as 
well by the testimony of Pope as of the Earl of Chester- 
field, who thus speaks of her in his Letters to his Son: — 
Lady Hervey has been bred all her life at courts; of which 
she has acquired all the easy good breeding and politeness 
without the frivolousness. She has all the reading that a 
woman should have, and more than any woman need have; 
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We see, transmitted, in her daughter shine, 

And view a new Lepel in Caroline. «• 

Is a son bom into this world of woe ? 
In never-ceasing streams let sorrow flow ; 
Be from tliat hour the house with sables hung, 
Let lamentations dwell upon thy tongue, 
E'en from the moment that he first began •» 

To wail and whine, let him not see a man : 
Lock, lock him up, far from the public eye : 
Give him no opportunity to buy, 

Or to ha bought : B , though rich, was sold, 

And gjive his body up to shame for gold. «o 

Let it be bruited all about the town. 
That he is coarse, indelicate, and brown. 
An antidote to lust ; his face deep scarr'd 
With the small-pox, his body maim'd and marr'd ; 
Ate up with the king's evil, and his blood ea 

Tainted throughout, a thick and putrid flood, 
Where dwells corruption, making him all o'er. 
From head to foot, a rank and running sore, 

for sho understands Latin perfectly well, though she wisely 
conceals it; no woman ever had more than she has leUmdela 
parfaitemtnt bonne compagnie^ let manieret engageanieSy et U 
je ue 8cnU quoi qui plait.** 

810 Lady Caroline Hervey was the youngest daughter of 
.K)hii Lord Her\ey, by the witty and celebrated Mary Lepel, 
who>o beauty and accomplishments Lady Caroline appears 
to have inlieritcd in an eminent degree. She died unmarried. 
Sho WHS the sister of George- William, Augustus-John, and 
"riMloric-Augustus, successively Second, Third, and Fourth 
'*^rls of Bristol. 

'^ This cruel scourge of beauty and of life, has beeD 
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Sliouldst thou report him, as by nature made, 
He is undone, and by thy praise betray'd : 83o 
Give him out fair, lechers, in number more, [door 
More brutal and more fierce, than throng'd the 
Of Lot in Sodom, shall to thine repair. 
And force a passage, though a god is there. 
Let him not have one servant that is male ; eas 
Where lords are baffled, servants oft prevail. 
Some vices they propose, to all agree ; 

H was guilty, but was M free ? 

Give him no tutor — throw him to a punk, 
Rather than trust his morals to a monk — w» 

' Monks we all know — we, who have lived at home, 
From fair report, and travellers, who roam, 
More feelingly ; — nor trust him to the gown, 
'Tis oft a covering in this vile town* 
For base designs : ourselves have lived to see •« 
More than one parson in the pillory. 

subdued by a kind of homoeopathic process, the application 
or rather substitution of a milder and uninfectious disease 
of the same character, if not the same disease re-transmitted 
through the cow. But m our gratitude for the salutary effect 
of the cow-pox, let us not forget that Lady Mary Wortley 
^lontngu, who, by the introduction of inoculation for the 
smallpox, conferred upon this and surrounding nations, one 
of the greatest benefactions upon record ; less fortunate than 
Dr. Jenner, received no bounty from parliament, no assist- 
ance from individuals in the diffusion of her remedy, but as 
interest prompted them to adopt it, and no reward but the 
pleasing consciousness of having been the means of rescuing 
thousands and tens of thousands, nay, millions, of her fellow- 
creatures from pain, deformity, and death. See note in 
Supplement. 
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Should he have brothers, (image to thy view 
A scene, which, though not public made, is true) 
Let not one brother be to t'other known, 
Kor let his fiither sit with him alone. w 

Be all his servants female, young and fair, 
And if the pride of Nature spur thy heir 
To deeds of venery, if, hot and wild. 
He chance to get some score of maids with child, 
Chide, but forgive him ; whoredom is a crime «58 
Which, more at this than any other time. 
Calls for indulgence, and, 'mongst such a race. 
To have a bastard is some sign of grace. 

Born in such times, should I sit tamely down, 
Suppress my rage, and saunter through the town 
As one who knew not, or who shared these crimes? 
Should I at lesser evils point my rhymes. 
And let this giant sin, in the full eye 
Of observation, pass unwounded by? ••« 

Though our meek wives, passive obedience taught. 
Patiently bear those wrongs, for which they ought. 
With the brave spirit of their dams possessed, 
To j)lant a dagger in each husband's breast, 
To cut off male increase from this fair isle. 
And turn our Thames into another Nile; •»• 

Though, on his Sunday, the smug pulpiteer, 
Loud '<rainst all other crimes, is silent here. 
And thinks hini.self absolved, in the pretence 
Of decency, which, meant for the defence 
^*' real virtue, and to raise her price, •» 

' "omes an agent for the cause of vice ; 
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Though the law sleeps, and through the care they 

take 
To drug her well, may never more awake ; 
Born in such times, nor with that patience curst 
Which saints may boast of, I must speak or burst. 
But if, too eager in my bold career, «8i 

Haply I wound the nice, and chaster ear ; 
If, all unguarded, all too rude, I speak, 
And call up blushes in the maideii's cheek, 
Forgive, ye fair — my real motives view, m 

And to forgiveness add your praises too. 
For you I write — nor wish a better plan, 
The cause of woman is most worthy man — 
For you I still will write, nor hold my hand 
Whilst there's one slave of Sodom in the land. 

Let them fly far, and skulk from place to place. 
Not daring to meet manhood face to face. 
Their steps 1*11 track, nor yield them one retreat 
Where they may hide their heads, or rest their 

feet, 
Till God,* in wrath, shall let his vengeance fall, 
And make a great example of them all, e« 

Bidding in one grand pile, this town expire. 
Her towers in dust, her Thames a lake of fire, 
Or they (most worth our wish) convinced though 

late 
Of their past crimes and dangerous estate, 
Pardon of women with repentance buy, 
And learn to honour them as much as I. 



** 7 wi '^M^'fT viar < riS. c Oxl. mu' i jhbc. 

',.'.,' v. '.,-: '/ ••:< P*r>r>-,*..'z c^ ±ai pezxid. » a»c«rEcn tiie 
/.;sr,'>, '/ •;.* :f.'2;-':'i'::;C .U'.^rJifA. Elizabedu who was a 
'J?s';;rr/*rr 'xf P^>rr th« fjfr*:Ai, died ic Jannaiy, 1762. Cathe- 
f;.',*? H, 'A>/AuflfA ttfi nnperial throne in the f<Jk>wing June; 
*h/^ »J^'/ h;t/J h^r \KunmfmTi, but they had not become soffi- 
cj/^f,t jy fiM'/r»ou» to }iiive fallen under the cognizance of an 
V.u^\U\t *uf.iri».t. 

*"» /'V/r />x&/ preaches there. 

'1 h<'- rn<;)itrichoJy »t//ry of the disgraceful and criminal ca 
Tffr (if til in viU'Acht'A man, and of its fatal termination, is soon 
\ii\i\. 'I Im! IfiviKh expenditure of himself, and his equally 
iifi|»rlfi<lj>l<'<l wife, far exceeded his otherwise ample income; 
liU vjinif y and ninbition knew no bounds, and he conceived 
projrctH to p:nitify both, ut tlie expense of his integrity; his 
who, III. IiIh biKtJKiition, wrote n letter to the Lady of Lord 
<'liniM«'llor A|mIoy, oH'oring a douceur of 8000 guineas if Dr. 
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ol hh lUt of ohupliilitH. A ^*tl•onfc feeling of disgust was ex- 
piriniMl l»y tlio public, and Koote exposed the tnuisaction in 
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I iij.liuul, ho wout nbixmd, nu't his old pupil, the Eari of 
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his wife and some demi-rips in a splendid equipage. Early 
in 1777 he returned to England, and all other resources fail- 
ing, forged and negotiated a bond from Lord Chesterfield to 
himself for £4200, which sum he actually received. He was 
detected, tried, and sentenced to death on the 25th of May, 
and executed at Tyburn on the 27th of June 1777. 

The trial and its result excited the most intense interest, 
innumerable petitions for mercy, or commutation of sentence, 
were presented to the throne; among others, one from the 
city of London, in its corporate capacity, and another from 
the clergy, gentry, and tradesmen of the metropolis, compris- 
ing twenty-four thousand names; but the king, under the 
advice of Lord Mansfield, was inflexible, and vindicated the 
then rigid and severe claims of justice and the law; those 
claims have, by the more humane spirit of this age, been 
reduced, but with no certain rule or gradation of punishment 
attached, other than a latitndinarian discretion in the judges, 
and crime in all its divisions has consequently increased. 

No blame can be justly attached to Lord Chesterfield as 
prosecutor, who, we have every reason to believe, was very 
desirous that Dr. Dodd might escape or evade the conse- 
quence, and whether intentionally or not, it consists with our 
own knowledge to relate that an opportunity to that effect 
was actually afforded him. The late Mr. Seijeant Manley, 
then a youth in the office of his brother, Mr. John Manley, 
the Soliciter to Lord Chesterfield, previous to any proceeding 
whatever, was sent to Dr. Dodd's house with the forged bond 
to produce it to the doctor, and obtain his opinion on the 
signature; the youth was shown into a back parlour, the 
doctor entertaining a large dinner party in the dining-room, 
he came into the back room where there was a fire, and 
young Manley alone, who put the bond into the doctor's 
hands, who returned it, observing that in his opinion the 
signature was genuine. Had he put it into the fire, no 
prosecution could have taken place. This incident we had 
from the serjeant himself. 

In the sixth volume of Mr. Croker's edition of Boswell's 
Johnson will be found a full account of the endeavor made by 
the doctor to obtain mercy for the culprit, in whose name he 
addressed a letter to the king, visited the unhappy man, with 
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"whom ij;- acquaiutaDce had been veiy slijit, hmTing beoi 
OfjJy oiice in bis campanv, and, in short, exerted erenr fair 
effort on biff l^half. To that rohnne we refer our readers for 
some very mt^e-fting particulars relating to this melancholj 
eveiit, cojitenting ourselves with giving the following short 
extract from one of Dr. Johnson's letters to Boswell: 

" Po^>r Dodd was put to death vesterday, in oppodtMn to 
tlie recommendation of the jury, the petition of the city of 
London, and a subsequent petition signed by twenty-three 
tbou^-and band*. Surely the voice of the public when it 
calls ^^o loudly, and calls only for mercy, ooght to be heard. 

" Ibc baying tbat was given me in the papers I never spoke ; 
but I wrote many of his petitions, and some of his letters. 
II<t Hi>iilied to me very often. He was, I am afraid, long 
{[ntU'.rcA witb liopes of life, but I had no part in the dreadful 
deluHJon; for as soon as the king had signed his sentence, I 
obtained from Mr. Chamier an account of the disposition of 
tbe court towards him, with the declaration that there was 
no bope even of a respite^. This letter immediately was laid 
before Dodd ; but he believed those whom he wished to be 
rigbt, us it is tbougbt, till within three days of his end. He 
tlicd witli pious composure and resolution; I have just seen 
tbo Onliniiry that attended him. His address to his fellow- 
convicts oHcnded tbe Methodists; but he had a Moravian 
with iiini niucb of his time. His moral character was very 
bad : I iiopc nil is not true that is charged upon him.*' 

Dotid liiiil been a voluminous writer, and possessed con- 
sidcnibh^ literary ability and facility of composition. He was 
the author, among other works, of the Visitor, containing 
letters an<l essays on the most important and interesting 
subjects of religion and morality, two volumes; also Comfort 
for the Alllicted under Distress, with suitable devotions. An 
accurate \\>[ of his writings is prefixed to his Thoughts in 
l*ri>on, Kd. 17M, a work, all circumstances considered, of real 
merit. 

We subjoin, tV.Mu the Selwyn corrcspcmdcnce, a letter from 
Mr. .Vnihony Mi)rris Stoi\»r, giving to Mr. Selwyn, at the 
instance of Lorvl Mairh, a iletailed account of the execution, 
•>f which he had been an eye-witness: 

** I shuuKl bo verv inclinable toobev vour commands which 
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Lord March delivered me respecting the fate of the un- 
fortunate divine, but, though an eye-witness of his execution, 
as I never was at one before, I hardly know what to say 
of his behaviour. Another was executed at the same time 
who seemed hardly to engage one's attention sufficiently to 
make one draw any comparison between him and Dodd. 
Upon the whole the piece was not very full of events. The 
doctor, to all appearance, was rendered perfectly stupid from 
despair. His hat was flapped all round, and pulled over his 
eyes, which were never directed to any object around, nor 
even raised, except now and then in the course of his prayers. 
He came in a coach, and a very heavy shower of rain fell just 
upon his entering the cart, and another just at his putting on 
his night-cap. 

** He was a considerable time praying, which some people 
seemed rather tired with; they rather wished for some more 
interesting part of the tragedy. The wind, which was high, 
blew off his hat, which rather embarrassed him, and discovered 
to us his countenance, which we could hardly see before. His 
hat, however, was soon restored to him, and he went on with 
his prayers. Two clergymen attended him, one of whom 
seemed very much affected. The other, I suppose, was the 
Ordinary of Newgate, as he was perfectly indifferent and 
unfeeling. The executioner took both the hat and wig off at 
the same time. Why he put on his wig again I do not know, 
but he did, and the doctor took off his wig a second time, 
and then tried a night-cap which did not fit him; but whether 
he stre4ched that, or took another, I could not perceive. He 
then put on the night-cap himself, and upon his taking it, 
he certainly had a smile on his countenance, and very soon 
afterwards there was an end of all his hopes and fears on this 
side the grave. He never moved from the place he first took 
in the cart ; seemed absorbed in despair, and utterly dejected, 
without any signs of animation but in praying. I know the 
same thing strikes people in many ways ; but thus he seemed 
to me, and I was very near. A vast number of people were 
collected, as you may imagine. I stayed till he was cut 
down and put into the hearse. I am afraid my account can- 
not be very satisfactory to you, but I really do not conceive 
an execution with so few incidents." 
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824 With the smaUpoXj his body maini'd and marr'd, 

Haring in the note on this line adverted to the claim of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu on the gratitude of her country, 
we cannot refrain from noticing another female far more 
illustrious in rank, and hardly less distinguished by talent, 
who, with a magnanimity equal to her high station, and a 
self-devotion superior to it, spread the blessings of inoculation 
throughout the length and breadth of all the Russias. 

Catherine II., having by her medical board (the smallpox 
then raging throughout her empire) been convuiced of the 
salutary character of the process of inoculation, and equally 
convinced that nothing but her own example would overcome 
tlie prejudice and superstition of her subjects, detenrnned on 
submitting to the operation, thus gratuitously incurring a risk 
which in her position she had abundant means for guarding 
a^inst. 

Application was immediately made to Mr. Sutton, the 
original practitioner in England, to send over a skilful medical 
man conversant with the process ; Dr. Thomas Dimsdale, of 
Hertford, was recommended by Sutton for the purpose, and 
he arrived with his son in St. Petersburg on July 28, 1769. 

The next day the two Dimsdales were presented to the 
Empress, her first minister. Count Panin and Baron Cherkas- 
koff, who spoke English perfectly, being the only attendants. 
Catherine shewed great perspicacity in the questions she put 
concerning tlie practice and success of inoculation. Dr. 
Dimsdale was invited to dine with her the same day, and 
wrote home the following account of his entertainment: 

" The Empress sat singly at the upper end of the table, at 
which about twelve of her nobility were guests; the banquet 
consisted of a variety of excellent dishes, served up after the 
French manner, and was concluded by a desert of the finest 
fruits and sweatmeats, such as I little expected to find in 
that northern climate; most of these luxuries were, however, 
the produce of the Empress's own dominions. 

" But what enlivened the whole entertainment was the 

nost unaffected ease and affability of the Empress hcr^elf. 

'•• h of her guests had a share of her attention and polite- 

■■- the conversation was kept up with a freedom and 
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cheerfulness to be expected rather from persons of the same 
rank, than among subjects admitted to the honour of their 
sovereign's company.'* 

On the following day another conversation with the Em- 
press ensued, in which Dr. Dimsdale requested the assistance 
of the court physicians, to whom he desired to commimicate 
every proposed regulation and medicine ; but the Empress 
would by no means consent to any such consultation, and . 
gave her reasons as follows: 

" You come well recommended to me; the conversation I 
have had with you has been satisfactory; and my confidence 
in you is increased. I have not the least doubt of your 
knowledge and abilities in this practice; it is impossible that 
my physicians can have much skill in this operation; they 
want experience; their interposition may tend to embarrass 
you, without the probability of any assistance. My life is 
my own : and I shall with the utmost cheerfulness and con- 
fidence rely on your care alone. With regard to my consti- 
tution you could receive no information from them. I have 
had, I thank God, so good a share of health, that their advice 
has never been required ; and you shall from myself receive 
every information that can be necessary. I have also to ac- 
quaint you that it is my determination to be inoculated prior 
to the grand duke, and as soon as you judge it convenient. 
At the same time I desire that this may remain secret: and 
that you let it be supposed that, for the present, all thoughts 
of my own inoculation are laid aside. The preparation for 
this great experiment on the grand duke will countenance 
your visits to the palace; and I desire to see you as often as • 
it may seem necessary, that you may become better ac- 
quainted with my constitution, and also to adjust the time 
and circumstances of my own inoculation. 

He promised obedience to her majesty's commands; and 
only proposed that some experiments might first be made by 
inoculating some of her own sex and age, and as near as 
could be of similar habit. The Empress replied, " that if the 
practice had been novel, or the least doubt of the general 
success remained, that precaution might be necessary ; but 
as she was well satisfied in both particulars, there was no 
occasion to delay on any account.'* 
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The Empress, on being inoculated privately, went the next 
morning to Tzarsko-selo. At first no other persons were 
there but the necessary attendants, it being given out that her 
majesty's journey was only to give directions about some 
alterations, and that her stay would be short. But several of 
the nobility soon followed, and the Empress observing among 
them some whom she suspected not to have had the small- 
pox, said to Dr. Dimsdale : " I must rely on you to give me 
notice when it is possible for me to communicate the disease : 
for, though I could wish to keep my inoculation a secret, yet 
far be it from me to conceal it a moment, when it may become 
hazardous to others." The Empress, during this interval, 
took part in every amusement with her usual affability, with- 
out shewing the least token of uneasiness or concern ; con- 
stantly dined at the same table with the nobility, and en- 
livened the whole court with those peculiar graces of conver- 
sation, for which she was ever distinguished. The grand 
duke shortly after submitted to the operation, and on his 
recovery, Catherine rewarded the services of Dr. Dimsdale, by 
creating him a baron of the Russian Empire, with remainder 
to his heirs, and appointing him actual counsellor of state and 
physician to her imperial majesty, with a pension of jC500 
per annum, to be paid him in England, to be continued to his 
son, besides £10,00(7 which he immediately received, and also 
presented him with a miniature picture of herself, and an- 
other of the grand duke. Her majesty was likewise pleased 
to express her approbation of the conduct of his son, by 
ordering him to be presented with a superb gold snuff-box 
richly set with diamonds. — Life of Catherine II. by the Bev. 
W. Tooke, Vol. I. 5th Edition. 

Yet this is the great sovereign, the greatest that has been 
known in Europe since Louis XIV. and* her own predecessor 
Peter the Great, whom it has been the fashion among the 
great vulgar, and the small in English literature, to load with 
every opprobrious epithet. That she had foibles amounting 
to vices we know, but they attached to the woman rather 
than to the monarch. She wjis the second founder of Peters- 
burg, imparting to that city the Corinthian capital of litera- 
ture, science, and the art*;, of all of which she was the patron 
nd of some an accomplished mistress; her code of criminal 
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law was as wise as her administration of it was humane, very 
few capital punishments having taken place during her long 
reign ; she was well acquainted with most of the European 
languages, her correspondence with Voltaire has been pub- 
• lished, and she wrote two or three comedies in French, which 
were acted at her private theatre of the Hermitage before her 
select coterie, comprising some of the most talented and ac- 
complished men in Europe, Segur, Cobenzel, Fitzherbert, 
Prince de Ligne, and a few others who constituted her almost 
daily society, in the elegant and piquant conversation of 
which she mingled on a footing of perfect equality. At these 
petit soupers no attendants were present, but a dumb waiter 
on castors, assisted by a mechanical contrivance for a change 
of dishes and of plates through trap apertures in the table, to 
which bells were attached, supplied the deficiency of waiters. 
We regret to observe that the noble and learned author of 
Historical Sketches of Characters during the time of George 
HI. has marred that of Catherine H. of Russia by a very 
exaggerated report of her private vices, and a totally unfound- 
ed one of her public character and conduct, most inappropri- 
ately using epithets* imputing severity and cruelty to a dis- 
position and manners singularly mild, amiable, and feminine. 
Fortunately the beautifully engraved portrait prefixed to the 
sketch, and for the likeness of which portrait to the original 
we can of our own knowledge vouch, sufl&ciently negatives 
the charges brought against h«r of cruelty and ferocity, and 
which, therefore, in the absence of anyone : uthority adduced 
in their support, must be taken rather as flights of fancy and 
of eloquence than as the sober dictates of historic truth. 

* Of which quoting indiscriminately, we find the following 
specimens: " unrelenting^€rccne««of disposition,'unscrupulou8 
pioiieness to fraud, unrestrained indulgence of the passions, 
all the weakness and all the wickedness which can debase the 
worst of the human race," "constant practice of debauchery, 
and occasional commission of convenient murder," " Messar 
lina," " imperial Jezebel," " tigress," " cruel, dauntless, reck- 
less, heartless, bold, masculine," "flinty bosom," "childish 
vanity," "atrocious crimes," "mighty transgressions," &c. 
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This poem was published in the last week of September, 
1764, and is the latest of his productions that appeared in the * 
author's lifetime. He soon afterwards went to France, where 
he was attacked by that disorder which prematurely; swept 
him to the grave. 

The composition of the poem is slovenly, the subject hack< 
neyed, and the thoughts commonplace ; some scattered pas- 
sages, however, display the vigour of the author, and the 
comparison between the bard and the lord is managed with 
considerable humour. 

In extenuation of the faults we have noticed, it must be 
observed, that Churchill did not live to publish a second 
edition of this poem, in which he might have rendered the 
vein of good sense which pervades it more conspicuous, by 
bestowing upon it some of those manly graces of poetry, in 
which, when he took pains, he was so eminently successful. 

Adverting to the title, we may observe, that at this time 
Churchill had so far acquired the independence which he 
loved, as to be altogether ojit of debt, and had he lived, he 
might, what with the profits arising by the sale of his former 
still popular poems, and a fair prospect from his future effu- 
sions, have realized a sufficient comj)etence for life. 

Mr. Maciiulay, in one of his essays, places Churchill in a 
very creditable list of authors, who, instead of paying homage 
to booksellers, could command their respect: Burke, Robert- 
son, the Whartons, Gray, Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Beattie, 
Sir W. Jones, Goldsmith, and Churchill, were, as he observes, 
*• the most distinguished writers of what may be called the 
second generation of the Johnsonian age. Of these men 
Churchill was the only one in whom we can trace the stronger 
lineaments of tliat character which, when Johnson first came 
up to London, was common among authors. Of the rest 
scarcely any had felt the pressure of severe poverty: almost 
''! had been early admitted into the most respectable society 
•^ m equal f«»oting. They were men of quite a different 
"•^•i from the dependents of Curll and Osborne." 
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Happt the bard (though few such bards we find) 
Who, 'bove controlment, dares to speak his mind; 
Dares, unabash'd, in every place appear, 
And nothing fears, but what he ought to fear : 
Him fashion cannot tempt, him abject need * 
Cannot compel, him pride cannot mislead 
To be the slave of greatness, to strike sail 
When, sweeping onward with her peacock's tail, 
Quality in full plumage passes by ; 
He views her with a fix*d, contemptuous eye, lo 
And mocks the puppet, keeps his own due state, 
And is above conversing with the great 

Perish those slaves, those minions of the quill, 
Who have conspired to seize that sacred hill 

^ A poet, blest beyond the poet's fate, 

Whom heaven kept sacred from the proud and great. 

Whatever admiration Vopft may tixprcss for the exemption 
enjoyed by Elijah Fent<>ii, Ijc took no paiiie to t^ccn™ it for 
himself; he and his frjeivd Swiit pasBed their wbolu lives in 
an anxious uncertain iatitnacy \v\ih the arietocrttcy of the 
day, and the Dean's maxtm^ " When a great man mnkes tne 
keep my distance, my comfort \6 thnt he ktcps his at the same 
time," while it assumes fi tone of philo&ophiciiJ mdilTGrdncci, 
was the bitter fruit of wounded pride and dia^ippointed ambi- 
tion. 

VOL. III. II 
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Wliere the nine sisters pour a genuine strain, w 
And sunk the mountain level with the plain ; 
Who, with mean, private views, and servile art, 
No spark of virtue living in their heart, 
Have basely turn'd apostates ; have debased 
Their dignity of office : have disgraced, » 

Like Eli*s sons, the altars where they stand ; 
And caused their name to stink through all the 

land ; 
Have stoop'd to prostitute their venal pen 
For the support of great, but guilty men ; 
Have made the bard, of their own vile accord, » 
Inferior to that thing we call a lord. 

What is a lord ? Doth that plain simple vord 
Contain some magic spell ? As soon as beard, 
Like an alarum bell on Night's dull ear, 
Doth it strike louder, and more strong appear ao 
Than other words ? Whether we will or no, 
Through reason's court doth it unquestion'd go 
E'en on the mention, and of course transmit 
Notions of something excellent, of wit [chaste. 
Pleasing, though keen, of humour free, though 
Of sterling genius, with sound judgment graced. 
Of virtue far above temptation's reach. 
And honour, which not malice can impeach? 
Believe it not — 'twas nature's first intent, 
Hefore their rank became their punishment, m 
They should have pass'd for men, nor blush'd to 

prize 
Th(i blessings she bestow'd — she gave them eyes, 



And they could see — she gave tbem ears — ^tliey 

heard — 
The instruments of stirnng, and thej stirr'd — 
Like us they were dcsignM to cat, to drink, « 
To talk, and (every now and then) to think ; 
Till they, by pride corrupted, for the eake 
Of singularity, disclaimed that make ; 
Till they, disdaining nature^s vulgar mode, 
Flew off, and struck into another road, m 

More fitting Qaidity, and to our view 
Came forth a species altogether new. 
Something we had not known, aod, could nol 

know, 
Like nothing of God*a making here below ; 
Nature exclaim'd with wonder — Lords aie things 
Which, nevei" made by me, were made by kings* 

A lord, (nor let the honest and the brave. 
The true old noble, with the fool and knave 
Here mix hi a fame ; cursed be that thought of 

mine, 
Which with a Bute and Fox should Grai1:oD join) 

w The late Duke of Grafton was then jtist ftt tlie outset of 
his political career^ which was commeucediioderthc hamten 
of the Earl of Chathiiwi. On tiie distmiijaal of tlie Duke of 
Bedford's ministry in 1766^ the Duke of Gmjf^on took the 
oflSce of secretary of state, with an engngi^mtiat to snjuijiort thfl 
Marquis of Bockingbam's adminiatration* Ho r^dgned bow- 
ever in a short lime, under the pretence that he coold not 
act without Lord Chuthflra^ nov bear to soe hia friend Mr. 
Wilkes abandoned; but that under Lord Gbn-tbom be would 
act in any capacity, not only as geoeral officerf but aa IL 
pioneer, and would take up the Bpade cuid the mattock. Tbii 



2©^ 



A iz^r^. r>rr^ jxd. wsli rjochmg but tke i 
TTe^:! ^lZ hi? w^jctii. aod titie aD kb fam/t^ m 
LiT-rf i-n ^i>:<Ler man, himself a blank, 
Tbankle?^ hi lires. or mast scxne graDdsire Uiaiik 
For smajg-.cti bxioars, aad Ol-gocten p^; 
A bard owes all to nanzre. and himryMl 



was the >irn^ of Lord Bockin^iam*5 ifiianission. Whan Lord 
Charham come in, the duke goC possesaoa of the tramry, 
E^»ii &f:er which Lord CbAthun complained of a gradual de> 
riation on the part of the Doble duke from cvwry thing that 
had been settled and soknmlv agreed to between them, both 
35 to measures and to men, till at last there trere not left two 
planks together of the ship which had been originally launched. 
This being the case, Lord Chatham resigned in 1767, when 
the Duke of Grafton became the sole efficient minister and 
grand promoter of the measures against Wilkes, until 1770, 
when he took the privy seal, and JLord Xortl^ the treasury. 
His grace continued in office until 1^77, when he resigned in 
consequence of a difference in opinion^ as to the conduct ex- 
fKidient to be adopted by the British government towards the 
revolted Americans. 

The i>raise by way of contrast applied to the Duke of Grafton 
merely on the score of the pious frier\dship then subsisting 
between his gnice and Mr. Wilkes, affords a singular instan<se 
•f the extent to which u blind partiality may mislead a sound 



Gods, how my soul is burat up with die<kin, 
When I ^ei: tncrij wliom Pha^bua in hia train 
Might \ lew with pride, laekejr the heels of those 
Whom genius ranks among her greatest foes I 
And what's the cause ? whjj these same sons of 

scorn. 
No thanks to thenij were to a title horn, w 

And conld not help it ; by chance hither sent, 
And only deities hy accident. 
Had fori tine on our getting^ duinced to sMnej 
Their birthright honours had been yours or mm%^ 
'Twas a mere random stroke, and shoukl the throne 
Eye tht^e with favour, proud and lordly grown. 
Thou, llioiigh a bai-djmight'st be their fellow yet: 
But Felix: never can be made a wit. 

understanding, as At this* day the cantwwst^ ^ far aa it relatei 
to Lord BiiEe, (iho monilUy of whrae private cbiiructer stands 
uuimpeachc^ii,) would be completoly rev^rsed^ Jmiina has 
exhibited a moral mid political character of thU *^ brava trao 
old noble/' iti his peculiar sstmin of eloquetit itivectivOj which, 
uufortunM tcly far th© duke'e roputntionj will probably surviyo 
the remeiicibmEice of hlftgrace^s virtu€4^ 

w Church iir 3 preeedii>g poem, th<J Time*, had been se- 
verely censured for the general satire and the unjust impu-> 
tation it conveyed, of the prevalence in tbi^ country nf a 
crime, thM very allusions to which were coudemnesl as otfen-* 
sive to delicacy. It wm insbted that a more salutary horror 
is instilled by the awful and appropriate puiiijiliiuant prac- 
tised in Hullaudf of sewing the offenders in a ba^, and tlurow^ 
ing them into the sea in ihc atill ailfitice of tlie ui^ht, rtiau by 
the coarse epithete^ and tinbiidied indignation of the siatirie<t, 
which could hare no po$Jiible effect in roclalminn^ the de^ 
praved objeott of it, and which migJit suggest to othem, Idea* 
that perhaps might never otherwise have oooiuTeii to them* 
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No, in good faith — that's one of those few things 
Which fate hath placed beyond the reach of kings : 
Bards may be lords, but *tis not in the cards, 91 
Play how we will, to turn lords into bards. 

A bard — a lord — why, let them, hand in hand« 
Go forth as friends, and travel through the land. 
Observe which word the people can digest » 

Most readily, which goes to market best, 
Which gets most credit, whether men will trust 
A bard, because they think he may be just, 
Or on a lord will choose to risk their gains, 
Though privilege in that point still remains. 100 

A bard — a lord — Let Reason take her scales, 
And fairly weigh those words, see which prevails, 
Which in the balance lightly kicks the beam. 
And which, by sinking, we the victor deem. 104 

'Tis done, and Hermes, by command of Jove, 
Summons a synod in the sacred grove, 
Gods throng with gods to take their chairs on 

high, 
And sit in state, the senate of the sky, 



w One, however, has been since so turned, and Byron's 
peerage is subordinate in rank and lustre to his patent of pre- 
cedence on the Parnassian hill. He stands front rank in 
the first class of Knglish poets, claiming no adventitious aid 
from birth or fortune. The claim of the whole lot of other 
noble poets, from Lord Surrey downwards, the Buckinghams, 
the Koscoinmons, the Hali faxes, the Granvilles, the Lytteltons 
>f the lust age, and the still minor class of Thurlows, Her- 
berts, ami others of the present generation, have been tele 
ed as poets, only because they were peers. 



Whilst, in a kind of parliament below, 
Men stare at those above, and want to know iw 
What they're t ran suiting i Reason takea her stBUid 
Just in the midst, a balance in her hand, 
Which o'er and o'er she tries, and finds it true : 
From either side^ conducted full in view, ;i' 

A man comes forth, of figure strange and queer ; 
We now and then see something like them here* 
The first was meagre, flims^, void of strength, 
But nature kindly had made up in length 
What she in breadth denied : erect and proud, 
A head and t; boulders taller thaa the crowd, m 
He deem'd them pigmies all ; loose bung hia skin 
O'er his bare bone^ ; his face so very thin. 
So very narrow, and so much beat out. 
That physiognomii^ts have made a doubt. 
Proportion loi?t, expression quite forgot, as 

Whether it could be ealVd a faco^r not: 
At end of it^ howe'er, utible3s4*d with beai-d. 
Some twenty fathoia length of chin appear*d : 
With legs, which we might well conceive that fate 
Meant only to support a sf^ider*8 weight, isi 

Firmly he strove to tread, and with a stride, 
Which shew*d at once his weakness and hia pride, 
Shaking himi^elf to piecejs, seem'd to cry, 
Observe, good people, how I shake the sky- 
In his riglit hand a paper did he hold, i« 
On which, at large, in characters of gold, 
Distinct, and plain for those who run to see. 
Saint Archibald had wrote L,o,it;i>. 



2^ DKZ^E7S2KI>X2rC& 

Tiifw Till iz: izr x' ijcons. he from a&r 
Ttb^tJ i in: :■ Braec-c's f*al»es» azki on dut bar, i 
Wii*:L zr.ti. z^ i*:<l1 htr ^isiiecL t« admired, 
Q^:i r^m"i lis bciidL. izii as h^ came, retired. 
Th.'r ; - iz^ ^' ^ ar:a=fi his name dedared : 
Ea-z^L ^>iies^ :iner i each god lai^h'd, Jore 

Azii ii-e ^'zrj'j-c p-e^pl-e cried, with one accoid, 
G^»:«i HeaTrn Kes^ us aiL is thai a lord ? 



^^ Tii? iZ:ir'--c zo Ar^rhTtdkll B^w«r, poxticiiIiEfj fixes 
ih.« I'lrrrii- :;' ih-e Icr; ;ip»xi ih* imixb^e histanan of Heorj 

the S^^rcL T-e descrtrscc oC hi* persoo, thoa^ highly 
cirlranr>rL rrcTrj? scm^ pz'iz::^ of resemblance; his slen- 
der uz:::nr.ic:e-i rrsme aLnl saeagre ftoe, had also beea 
Iui:rr::ir-7 iescn:*.! in a polisoal print kreHed against Sir 
Eol-en W-Ip-r.le: 

*- Bu: wh? be dat so lank, so lean, 50 boay ? 
da: be de great oritor, Lyneltonr/* 

Xorhing could be more injudicious in other respects, tiiftn the 
selection of Lord Lyitelton as a depreciating representative of 
the [^.eerage, his character as a statesman was mailed with 
the stricter: intezrir\- und patriotism; and his prodacti<Mis as 
a poet, hirt'^rian, and miscellaneous writer, though not in the 
first style of composition, are still read with pleasure and im- 
provement. What a high opinion must we entertain of the 
House ('f Lord- of the year 1764, if we are to consider Lord 
L\ tt«'lton as one of its least praiseworthy members. Lord 
Lyttelton incurred some ridicule by the patronage he extended 
to oij.- r.ower, the autiior of a History of the Popes, from St. 
Peter to Lambertini, who then enjoyed the |K>ntificate ; Bower 
with it, in 1755, published his reasons for forsaking the 
''onian Catholic, and embracing the Protestant religion. 
'm' accfmnt of the persecutions he- endured tVom the Inqui-' 
».,.„ .ifter his conversion, abounded so much in the mar- 
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Such was the first — the second was a man 
Whom nature built oa quite a different plan ; 
A bear, whom, from the moment he was bom, 
His dam despised, and left uulick'd in scorn : wo 
A Babel, which, tlie power of art outdone, 
She could not finish when she had begun : 
An utter Chaos, out of which no might 
But that of God, could strike one spark of light 

vellous, as to render its ftutlientlcity exce^dinglT suspicloaa. 
At length Dr. Douglas wroto a critical exQiniimCiou of thnt 
work, and thorouj^hlj detectod th(t imposture, t,ond Lyttel- 
ton, notwithstanding Uiis palpable detectlort, ft til I pei^iated \n 
supportmg him with hja countenance and proteetion^ Hia 
lordship addressed to Bower a ahort account of a jouniey 
iuto Wales, written with a more thiLn uaual pnrtion of that 
affectation which is dii^covcr^ble in all his publications^ 

Bower died in 1766, at the age of 80, and hia widow pub- 
licly announced his having in hia dying momt^nt^ acknow- 
ledged his sincere convietiDn of the c£Scacy of the protesttiut 
communion. 

147—190 In these lines the author gives a ludicrous descrip- 
tion of his own person, and likewise of hia moile of dresamgy 
after he had laid nside the clerical profess ion. The foUowlag 
portrait of hhn is exJiibited by a less friendly pencil : 

" Next him uprose and of as bad intent, 
On wings, sdi pity, by the raases lent; 
A blackbird f erst in sober liTery drest, 
Now party-colour'd plumage stains^ his breast. 
Passion had chang<;d his old appearance meek, 
Had arm*d his talons aad h»ak*d down his beak; 
His pinion stmag, if dirt depre8S*d it net, 
And sweet his throat, weuld it ety anght but Scot. 
Neglected soon we let the parrot roar, 
Whose dictionary knows but rogue and whore.'* 

PatHotUmj <t nwvk Jlerfdc Pome 
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Broad were his shoulders, and from blade to 
blade, 

A H might at full length have laid : w 

Vast were his bones, his muscles twisted strong ; 
His face was short, but broader than 'twas long ; 
His features, though by nature they were large, 
Contentment had contrived to overcharge. 
And bury meaning, save that we might spy 
Sense lowering on the penthouse of his eye ; 
His arms were two twin oaks ; his legs so stout 
That they might bear a Mansion-house about; 
Nor were they, look but at his body there, m 
Designed by fate a much less weight to bear. 

O'er a brown cassock, which had once been 
black. 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 
A sight most strange, and awkward to behold, 
He threw a covering of blue and gold, in 

Just at that time of life, when man by rule, 
The fop laid down, takes up the graver fool, 

178 How little did Churchill imagine, while he affected to 
consider his antagonist as already dead, that the power of 
pleasing was so soon to cease in both ? Hogarth died within 
four weeks after the publication of Independence, and 
Churchill sur\'ived him but nine days: 

Scarce had the friendly tear 

For Hogarth shed, escaped the generous eye 

Of feeliu;i: pity, when again it flow'd 

For CluirchiU's fate. Ill can wo bear the loss 

Of fancy's twin-horn offspring, close allied 

In energy of thought, though <lifferent paths 

They sought for fame ! Though jarring passioDB BwayM 
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He started up a fop, and, fond of b!iow, 
Look'd like anotlu^r Hercules, turned beau^ 
A subject met witli only now and then, tn 

Much fitter for the peficil than the pen; 
Hogarth would ilmw him (Envy must allow) 
E*en to the lite, was Hogarth living now* 

With such aceoiitrements, with such a form, 
Much like a jxirpoise just before a atorm, wi 

Onward he ruird : a kugh prevaiPd around j 
E'en Jove was seen to sinjper ; at the eound 
(Nor was the cause unknown, for from his youth 
Himself he studied by the glass of truth) iw 

He join'd their mirth ; nor shall the gods condemn 
If, whilst they laugh at him, he laugh 'd at them. 
Judge Reason yjew'd him with an eye of grace, 
Look'd through his soul, and quite forgot his fac^, 
And, from h]^ hand received, with fair regai"d 
Placed in her other scale, the name of Bard. t»i 



The living art t!?t*, let the faueral wreath 
Unite their memory," 

Nkho^t Lffe oflfogdtih* 
The following epitaph on Hogarth by Gtirriek was arait by 
the latter to Dr- Johnson for comaction, who iu retunt eu^ 
gested the line^ gireii iu vol. i. p. 216. 

Farewell, great painter of mankind], 
Whri reueh^d the noblest point of art^ 

Whose pictured moiub obann the mind, 
And thrt>tigh the eye correct the heart. 

If genius fire thee, reader, ^tay, 

If nntiire move thee, drop a tenr^ 
If neither tintcb thee^ turn away, 

For Hogarih^9 honnur*d duat hfla harv. 
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Then, (for she did as judges ought to do, 
She nothing of the case beforehand knew, 
Nor wish'd to know ; she never stretch*d the laws, 
Nor, basely to anticipate a cause, 
Compeird solicitors, no longer free, w 

To show those briefs she had no right to see) 
Then she with equal hand her scales held out, 
Nor did the cause one moment hang in doubt ; 
She held her scales out fair to public view. 
The Lord, as sparks fly upwards, upwards flew, 

192 When the prosecution against Wilkes for the North 
Briton stood for trial, and a very short time before it was to 
come on, Mr. Barlow, of the crown office, received directions 
from Mr. Wallace or Mr. Webb, to apply to a judge to get 
the information against Mr. Wilkes, and also the record 
amended, by striking out the word " purport," and inserting 
the word "tenor" in its stead. Upon which Mr. Barlow 
applied to Lord Mansfield, and obtained a summons to shew 
cauj^e why it should not be so amended; and Mr. Philips, 
Mr. Wilkes's solicitor, attended Lord ^lansfield at his house 
in Bloonisbury Square, on the 20th of February, 1764, (which 
was the day before Mr. Wilkes's trial) in consequence of 
that smnmoiis. Lord ALinsfield asked Philips what objection 
he liad to such an amendment? he answered, that he could 
not consent: upon which Lord Mansfield said, he did not ask 
his consent, but wanted to know what were his objections: 
and asked, if it were not usual to amend informations, or to 
th:it olVei't. Then having read some Drecedenti* out of a book 
which his lordship had in his hand, he made a -written order 
to anuMul the infonnation and record in the manner applied 
for. Possibly if thi-^ error had not been »liscovered and cor- 
rected, Mr. Wilkes's counsel, in case of his having been found 
guilty, would, and did probably intend to have moved in 
arrest of judgment. The following is Wilkes's own account 
of the inmsaction as contained in a letter to his friend Cotes. 



More light than iiiVj decehful iti the weight ; 
The Bard, prepoiidenUitig, kept hid sty^te ; 
Reason approved, and with a voice, whoae ^und 
Shook earth, sh(K)k lieaveOj on lUe clearest ground 
Pronouncing for the Bards a full decree^ [nnj ; 
Cried — " Those mu!?t honour them, who honour 
They from this present day, where'er I reign, 
In their own right, precedence shall obtain ; 
Merit rules here ; be it enough that birth 
Intoxicates, and sways the fools of earth/' aw 



" The alteration of til c Records was an iilarmijig circumstance, 
A summons is served, retuniable before Lord Miin^Odd, the 
very day before the trtftis: I con&ult conn^el^ who mlvi^iei mo 
to attend, I oppose rho amendment with nil my mightj my 
remonstrances are despised^ the ameudmrent h mude, coansel 
stare, yet think it acLvi^iibie to attend the trlnlet. The crown 
office people produce a timgixiine of precedents in support of 
the practice." 

The controversy us to th& worda pttrpoH and tenor gays 
rise to the following epi^im : 

To contradict Wilkes, now Mansfield replies, ■ 

'Twixt Tenor and I'ufport no dllTo^njace lies, 
They both in one ineuniug jtpp(i;ir to (^ntv^inef 
Like tendrils that t^ist round thigi atem of □ vino, 
Though the one suits your purposo, lb« other suits mln^ 

To Mansfield cries Wilkes^ I pmy you, my I^ordj 

Give its own honest meaning to each proper word; I 

Suppose you should make a proposal to ButOn, 

To bring in his Charley (though wtj hope he cati*t doH) 

The Purport meart^ only his kiuEman to bring 

Through Scotland tu Eiiglimd^ and bei^ make him king, ^f^ 

But the Tenor implies, aud with ven- goo<l reason, ^ 

The unmaking another, uiid thivt's, yoa know, treason. 
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Xor tLiri :Lai bens, in bamed to a lofd 
I've tor^'d a lafe. crr ahtrd a recstrd; 
9yf^hcrt::x Trh^rii jo-i niQ. (T am ikx now in sport} 
Y<>-:1] fir.d i: re^ist^rd in Reason^s cooit. 

Nor tfJnk iLai envy bene bath ftnmg my lyre, 
TiJxi I d^preciare wbat I most admire, " «• 

And look on titles witb an eye ^ scorn, 
Bf:caa=^ I was no* to a title born- 
Bv Him t?iat made me, I am much more prood. 
3Iore inly satisfied- to bare a crowd ai 

Point at me as I pass, and cry — ^ that's he-^ 
A poor but honest bard, who dares be free 
Amidrt corruption," than to have a train 
Of flickering levee slaves, to make me Tain 
Of things I ought to blush for ; to nm, fly, «■ 

And live but in the motion of my eye; 
Wh^-n I am less than man, my faults t'adore, 
And make me think that I am something more. 

Recall past times, bring back the days of old. 
When the great noble bore his honours bold, at 

2^1 Thi^ thir-t after distinction was not nnknown to the 
R/^;rnan 'fitiri^it^. Horace thus expresses his gratitude to his 
Mu^jc, for the celebrity she conferred upon him: 

Totum rnuneris hoc tui est 
Quod mon-tror digito preteraeuntium, 

Rornanse fidicen Lyrae 
Quod hpiro, et placeo (si placeo,) tuum est 

And the fttcrn moralist, Persius, required some tribute beyond 
the mere consciou'-ncss of superior genius. 

Scire tuum, nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter; 
At pulchrum est, digito monstrari ei dicier hie est. 
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And in the face of peril, when he darea 
Things which hia legal htis^tjird, if declared, 
Might well discredit ; faithful to bis trusty 
In the extreraesit points of jusficej just, 
Well knowing all, and loved by all be knew, i» 
True to his king, and to his country true j 
Honest at court, above the baits of gain. 
Plain in his dresSj and tn his manners plain ; 
Moderate in wealth, generous, but not profuse, 
Well worthy riches, for he knew their tise ; «* 
Possessing much, aad yet deserving more, 
Deserving tho&e high honoura which he wore 
With ease to all, and in return gain'd fame 
Which all men paid, because lie did not claim* 
When the grim war was placed in dread array, sw 
Fierce as the lion iXfariag for his prey. 
Or lioness of royal whelps fore doner 
In peace, as mild as the departing sun, 
A general bless mg wheresoever be turned, 
Patron of biarning^ nor himself m;leani*d | sai 

Ever awake at Pity's tender call, 
A father of the poor, a friend to all ; 
Recall such times, and from the grave briag back 
A worth like this, my heart shall bend, or crack, 
My stubborn pride give way, my tongue proclaim, 
And every !Mtise conspire to swell his feme, aw 
Till Envy shall to him that praise allow 
Which she cannot deny to Temple now. ^ 

This justice claimSj nor shall the bard forget, ^ 

Delighted with the ta.^k, to pay that debt, — ^^' 

To pay it like a man, and in his lays, 



i 
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Sounding such worth, prove his own right to 

praise. 
But let not pride and prejudice misdeem, 
And think that empty titles are my theme ; 
Titles, with me, are vain, and nothing worth ; ass 
I reverence virtue, but I laugh at birth. 
Give me a lord that's honest, frank, and brave, 
I am his friend, but cannot be his slave ; 
Though none, indeed, but blockheads would 

pretend 
To make a slave, where they may make a friend. 
I love his virtues, and will make them known, 
Confess his rank, but can't forget my own. 
Give me a lord, who, to a title bom. 
Boasts nothing else, I'll pay him scorn with scorn. 
Wliat, shall my pride (and pride is virtue here) 
Tamely make way, if such a wretch appear ? 
Shall I uncover'd stand, and bend my knee 
To such a shadow of nobility, 
A shred, a remnant ? he might rot unknown 
For any real merit of his own, «§ 

And never had come forth to pubhc note 
Had he not worn, by chance, his father's coat. 
To think a Melcombe worth my least regards 
Is treason to the majesty of bards. 

By nature form'd (when, for her honour's sake 
She something more than common strove to make, 
When, overlooking each minute defect, as? 

And all too eager to be quite coi'rect. 
In lier full heat and vigour she imprest 
iler stamp most strongly on the favour'd breast) 
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The bard, (nor think too lightly that I mean 
Those lit lie, piddling witlings, who o'erween 
Of their i^mall part?, the IVIurphys of the stage, 
The Mai^ona and the Whiteheads of the age, 
Who all in raptui-es their own works rehearse, age 
And drawl out measured proso, which thej call 
The real bard, whom native genius fires, [verse) 
Whom every maid of Castaly nispires, 
Let him consider wherefore he was me^nt. 
Let him bnt answer nature's great intent, ^a 

And fairly weigh himself with other men, 
Would ne'er debase the glories of bis pen, 
Would in full state, like a true monarch, lire, 
Nor bate oug inch of his prerogative* 

Methinks I see old Wingate frowning here^ » 
(Wingate may in the season be a peer, 
Though now, against hk will, of figures sick, 
He*s forced to diet on arithmetic. 
E'en whilst he envies every Jew he meets, 
Who erics old clothes to sell about tiie streets) aio 
Methinks (his mind wilb futnre honours big, 
His Tyburn bob tum'd to a dress'd bag wig) 

8<^ The parse-prottd upstarts of 1h& daj, whosfl palacei 
/ise like exhAl>&tioii£| find whoso equipngcs gkom lik« m^teorSf 
are here dei^^Igimtisd by the generic nume of WlDgntOi nn 
eminent arithmetician, wlio lived ewrly it) the fiCT«int<?enth 
century. His trentise wus fjngt published m 1629^ find has 
gone through rs many edJtdous as that of Cocker. VVingate's 
work was revised and edited iu II 00^ by Shelley, and ugaiu, 
in 1763, wilh great impravement&j by Mr. Dodsoji, the <;el©- 
brated matheisiaticiui- 
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Those bards, wbo not themselves alone expose^ 

But me, but all, ancl makd the very nume 

By which they're calFd a standing mark of shsme* 

Talk not of custom — -'tis the cowai-d's pleft, mi 
Current with foob, but passes not with me ; 
An old stale trick, which guilt hath often tried 
By numbers to o'erpower the better side* 
Why tell me then that fi'om the birth of rhyme. 
No matter when, down to the present time, "o 
As by the original decree of fate, 
Bards have protection sought amongst the great; 
Conscious of weak d ess, have applied to them 
As vines to elms, and twining round their stem, 
Flourished on high ; to gain this wish'd support 
E*en Virgil to Mec^enas paid his court. 
As to the custom J 'tia a point agreed. 
But 'twas a foolish diffidence, not need, 
From which it rose ; had bartla but truly known 
That strength, which is mos^t properly their own, 
Without a loi*d, unproppM they might have stood^ 
And overtopped those giants of the wood* m 

But why, when present times my care engagCj 
Must I go back to the Augustan age ? 

^8 Paul Whitetiead, th« «flrri]e and aabeerrieDt aateUiC« of 
Lords Melcombe and Le Deepeuccr, tho steward and registrar 
of the orgies unJ ntpocities of the Medmeiihain Club- His 
Poems, with a Memoir of hw LUft^ were published m 1T77, 
in one vol. 4to^ by Captnin Edwaw] Tborapftoti, tuid they 
were afterwards inqluded, with little clajm to the diBtinctJun, 
in the last edition of Johnion^s Poets. See n£tU in voL U, 
0. 297. 
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Why, anxious for the living, am I led •■ 

Into the mansions of the ancient dead ; 
Can they find patrons no where but at Rome, 
And must 1 seek Mecaenas in the tomb ? 
Name but a Wingate, twenty fools of note 
Start up, and from report Mecaenas quote ? tit 
Under his colours lords are proud to fight. 
Forgetting that Mecaenas was a knight : 
They mention him, as if to use his name 
Was, in some measure, to partake his fame, 
Though Virgil, was he living, in the street, ws 
Miglit rot for them, or perish in the Fleet. 

880 The irapinident conduct of this unfortunate man, and 
the steady attachment our author on all occasions evinced 
towards him, have been noticed in a former volume. Lloyd 
entertained golden hopes of the success of the St. James's 
Magazine, a publication almost entirely of his own composi- 
tion, and which he commenced on his quitting Westminster 
school ; it, however, proceeded no farther thoji two volumes, 
and never having had a sale adequate to his expectations 
and consequent mode of living, poor Lloyd was immured by 
his creditors in the Fleet prison, where his confinement was 
the more irksome, owing to the circumstance of his bosom 
friend and prime seducer from the paths of prudence, Bonnel 
Thornton, refusing to become his security for the liberty of 
the rules: this giving rise to some ill-natured altercation, 
farther irritated Tliornton, who became an inveterate enemy, 
in tlie quality of his most inexorable creditor (1804). 

Dr. Southcy, in his Life of Cowper, has controverted the 
statement contained in the above passage, so far as regards 
the supposition tliat Lloyd had been seduced into his evil 
courses by Thornton, and states by wajt of reason, that the 
"*ter being nine years his senior, they could not have been 
cl'^ol or at the University together, adding triumphantly, 



See how tliey redden, and tbe charge dischiim— 
Virgil, and m the Fleet — forhid it, Sliauie ! 
Hence, ye viun boastei's, to the Fleet repaifj 
And askj with blushes ask, if Lloyd la there, an 

Patrons in days oi' yore were men of senaej 
Were men of taste, and had a fair pretence 
To rule in letters — some of them were heard 
To read off-linnd, and never spell a word ; 
Some of I hem, too, to such a monstrous height 
Was learning risen, for themselves could write, 
And kept tlxeir secretarieSj as the great m 

Do man J' other foolish things, for state. 

" therefore that cliarge agaiiiat Thord ton la diBpoaed T>f, and 
that it should havo beeti made with so Uttle reflection aSordB 
reason for iiopin^ that the remiiining olmrge.^ may !mve qa 
little foundeit ion J** now b3 we never asserted thrtt they had 
been eitlier nt colJego or at school tojcether^ the supposed re- 
futation does not Apply, whiJ« the dlBeniiK^c of Agc^ the one 
twenty, antl the other ncjirly thirty, witli the utituml tendency 
to friendshi[j urtd iiitimncy consequent upon their huvingbeen 
both at We^tmiaftter school, is Bxactly that i\t whicli the iiw 
fluence and exmmple ofdii^sipated hahiU and so^tety b most 
dangerous, iind that tble was thf; ractet, i^ eotifirtnod by t^ 
peated allusions to it in the published corrospondonco of 
Garrick, and of the elder Colnmii, The r^tnaining chargei 
have never been disputed. 

On his btliig committed to prison an effort was made to 
raise a su die lent sum for his f^upport by a t^i^ibscrlptlon 
among his IrieudF, btit it was #o coldly entertained that thd 
expedient wat not resorted to, and he was principally i^up- 
ported by the bounty of Churchill ; he also received soma 
trifling sunlit from the booksellers, for a translatjon of Mor- 
mon tel's Tulist, and some other haaty and riovenly tmnflft- 
tions and orijpnal pieceSi whieb did not contribute to iacreau 
^8 reputation. 
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.". ■ '■.">.. .^\ ;v. M>j Pany Churchill, 
'■:--:. :'.->:.'.. !i:.i v.-:.'i [ifif-ies^ed a con- 
\ *:.'■ -':;.-*;,-;/:.-;:. J. ri'l geniu-i of her brother. 
■ i*-],',n"/l to liuve been betrothed to Lloyd, 
fill V. 11-. the <*flV'ft, which the melancholy 
I Im I l'.v«r unri brother had on her susceptible 
I lor th''ir lo-^s proycd upon her spirits, and 

I In I Inliji; t(» HUrviv(! tJMMn. 

..I «lrrjr.v WMM iiM exemption from capital 

lih h hi Ihi* I'urly •»«]:«•«* wan exclusively claimed 

li I'iK'i.; mill, n»t in those unenlightened times 

(ill I nhiio-.l ihooniv por.MMJs in the kingdom who 



iMiilcombe (on such occasions I am iQath 
To name the drad) was a rare proof of both. 
Some of them would be puzgled e'en to read, aas 
Nor could deser\ ij then' clei'gy by their creed ; 
Others can write, bat such a Pagan harid, 
A Willes should always at our elbow staad; 



possessed even so much learning as to tbjwI, the exemption 
was on this account, and notj as same writers have faticiftiUy 
imagined, for the encouragement of kuming^ extended to all 
persons who could read, and wore for that iM^asoiydeiiomlnnt- 
ed Clerks. Until tlie reign of Queen Anne, the condition of 
reading was absolutely nee ea?njy heforo ihfl prisoner could 
claim the exemption annexed to thni cereraony, and which 
was usually performed by rending any one word in the pfayer 
book ; or if the cu I prit really could not read* he was prompted 
in the pronunciation of one by tJie gaoler. Sinco that time 
the benefit of clergy has by yariou* sttitutes bec'n restrained, 
and is generally commuted tor transport 1.1 £ion ; ^* thuB/^ saya 
Blackstone, "has tlie wisdom of th© English legialjitTiro in the 
course of a long and laborious process, extracted by n jiotde 
alchemy rich medicines out of poisonous ingi'edient*, aiitl 
gradually converted what was at first nn unreasonable ex- 
emption of Popish Kecleslflstics into a niercifui mitigation of 
the general law witli regard to capital punislunonts/' {1S04) 
By successive enaet^ment*^ and so far improvements of the 
criminal law, this iibssufd subterfuge has been altogether abo- 
lished. 

898 Dr. Edward Willea, Bishop of Bath and Welb, and juint 
decipherer (with his son Edward Willes, afterwards chief 
justice of the common pleas) to the k.ing- I'r. WtUea was 
first employed in that capacity upon the proceedhjgs agjiinst 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, for a treasonable corresiioiid- 
ence; a considerublif pension wae settled on him for hi^ st+n- 
ices. He died in 17T3, in the 8l»t year of his age. Chixrchiil 
was ordained a deacon liy Bi«hop Wlllei* 00 tho caraisy of 
Cadbury, Somersel. 
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Many, if begg'd, a chancellor, of right, 
Would order into keeping at first sight. 4a 

Those who stand fairest to the public view 
Take to themselves the praise to others due, 
They rob the very 'Spital, and make free 
With those, alas, who've least to spare — we see 

hath not had a word to say, m 

Since winds and waves bore Singlespeech away. 

Patrons in days of yore, like patrons now, 
Expected that the bard should make his bow 
At coming in, and every now and then 



4<M> The Lord High Chancellor, by especial authority from 
the crown, is intrusted with the custody of all idiots and luDa- 
tics, and upon petition or information will grant a commis- 
sion to inquire into the party's state of mind, and if he be 
found non compos, the care of his person with a suitable al- 
lowance for his maintenance, is committed to some firiend or 
relation, who is then called the committee. 

406 Tiie gentleman distinguished by this name, was the 
Right Honourable William Gerrard Hamilton, who was so 
called from the circumstance of his having, as his maiden 
si)eech in the Irish House of Commons, delivered a very 
forcible and eloquent harangue, which, despairing of ever 
being able to surpass, he determined never again to gratify 
the house with any farther specimens of his oratory. In 
1701, he went to Ireland, in the capacity of principal secre- 
tary of state to the then Lord-Lieutenant, the Earl of 
HMliliix, and in 17G3, we find him Chancellor of the Ex- 
cluMliioi' for that kingdom. Having secured a pension of 
X2000 a year on the Irish establishment, he returned to Eug- 
land, and died in 179(5, in the GDth year of his age. He was 
susj)ccted of having been the author of Junius's Letters, a 
susj)ioion which he endeavoured to strengthen by an affected 
•nvstery whenever the subject was introduced; what store of 
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Hint to the world that they were more than men ; 
But, like the patrons of the present day, «ii 

They never bilk*d the poet of his pay. 
Virgil loved rural ease, and, far from harm, 
IMecaenas fix'd him in a neat, snug farm, 
Where he might, free from trouble, pass his days 
In his own way, and pay his rent in praise. <»• 
Horace loved wine, and through his friend at court 
Could buy it off the quay in every port : 
Horace loved mirth, Mecaenas loved it too ; 
They met, they laugh'd as Goy and I may do. «» 
Nor in those moments paid the least regard 

literary merit he possessed to countenance such a rumour, 
we are unacquainted with, for, excepting his celebrated speech, 
the composition of which was by many attributed to Burke, 
we are unacquainted with any anecdote favourable to his 
talents, either as an author or a politician. He derived all 
his notoriety from his nick-name of Singlespeech, of which he 
was reminded by Mr. Bruce, the Eg3rptian traveller, when 
on an insinuation of Mr. Hamilton*8, that it was highly im- 
probable any man should make such fine drawings as Mr. 
Bi*ucc exhibited for his own, without ever having been known 
to excel in design, Mr. Bruce said, " Pray, Sir, did you not 
once make a famous speech in the House of Commons !'* 
" Yes, I did." " And pray. Sir, did you ever make another? " 
" No, I did not'* 

*^ M. Pierre Goy, a French gentleman of brilliant ac- 
complishments, but dissipated morals, was^ introduced by 
Wilkes to Churchill, who, in his last letter to his friend, thus 
expresses his gratitude to him for the introduction — ^^lam 
now to thank you for the acquaintance of Goy, which I deem 
one of the greatest obligations you have conferred on me." 

Dr. Armstrong has likewise celebrated the same gentle, 
man: 

** There, lively, genial, friendly Goy and V* &o. 
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To wliich was minister, and which was bard. 

Not so our patrons — grave as grave can be, 
They know themselves, they keep up dignity ; 
Bards are a forward race, nor is it fit « 

That men of fortune rank with men of wit : 
Wit, if familiar made, will find her strength — 
'Tis best to keep her weak, and at arm's length. 
'Tis well enough for bards, if patrons give, 
From hand to mouth, the scanty means to live. « 
Such is their language and their practice sach; 
They promise little, and they give not much. 
Let the weak bard, with prostituted strain. 
Praise that proud Scot whom all good men disdain; 
What's his reward? why his own. fame undone, 
He may obtain a patent for the run is 

Of his lord's kitchen, and have ample time, 
With offal fed, to court the cook in rhyme ; 
Or (if he strives true patriots to disgrace) 
JNIay at the second table get a place, m 

Willi somewhat greater slaves allow'd to dine, 
And ply at crambo o'er his gill of *wine. 

And are there bards, who, on creation's file, 
Stand rank'd as men, who breathe in this fair isle 

467 Kali)li Griffiths was a bookseller in a very humble 
line, when, huving engaged the assistance of some characters 
of eminence in the literary world, he, in 1749, published 
the first nnniber of the Monthly Review. The novelty of the 
design, and the ability with which it was executed, secured 
the patronage of the public, which it retained for a long 
series of years. The profit attached to the publicatiou 
induced Mr. Grifiitiis to relinquish his shop, and dignify hjg 
•"une as editor with the honourable addition of LL.D. by 
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The air of freedom, wjlli so little gall, 44s 

So low a spirit J prostrate thus to tall 

Before these idols?, and wrthout a groan 

Bear wrongs might call forth murmurs from a stone? 

Better, and much more noble, to abjure 

The sight of meu, and in some cave, secure t» 

From all the outrages of Pride, to feast 

On Nature's salads, and he free at least* 

Better (though that, to saj the truth, is worse 

Than almost any other modern curse) 

Discard all sense, di\'orcc the thankless MugCj ♦» 

Critics commence, and write in the Reviews ; 

Write without trernor^ GriHiths cannot read s 

No fool can fail, wIktc Langhnme can succeed. 

But (not to make a bi'ave and honest pride, 
Try those means first, she must di^sdain wheu tried) 
There are a thousand ways, a tliousaad arts, «i 
By which, and fairly, men of real parts 
May gain a livinjr. gain wtiat Nature craves; 
Let those, who piue for more, live, and he slaves* 
Our real wants* in a small compass lie, 4m 

But lawless appetite, witli eager eye, 
Kept in a constant fever, more requireji. 
And we are burnt up with our own desires. 

diploma obtaiiK-iJ fmrti n Scottish university. He if eivid to 
have cleared nearly X2000 n yenr by the Review, though he 
had occasionallv toine powerlul ctimpetitora t*) contend witlu 
This literarj' vetenin dit?d in 1503^ It* the 83d y&xr of his (ig«< 
^w Dr. Langhornc sucoi^eded SmoHtstt ft* editor of tlie 
Critical RevieWj whidi was tilao ubiy conducted^ aad wtis 
for raany years tlso only conipetltar of the Monthly lt(>view 
See ante, p. 129 . 
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Hr::::*e our 3er»eDirnce. hence our slarerv springs ; 
B:irii>, if c\".:::^n:e<i. are as greai as kings. «• 

C^jr^rlv-s iiv :o ojrsrlvcts the cause c^ ill ; 
We raav l:.e iDdependeni. if we wilL 
Tir ni&n who suits liis spirit to his state 
S:.viii> on an equal fc«onng with the great; 
^lor-ls ihemselves are aot more rich, and he «» 
'^^':::• rules iie English nanon, not more free. 
Cn:iins -svere do: forged more durable and strong 
F^ r b:vrds ihan others, but ihevVe worn them long^ 
Ar.d :herefore wear them still ; they've quite foigot 
WL:i: tTc-eviom is^ and therefore prize her not. « 
Could they, though in their sleep, could they but 

know 
The blessings which from Independence flow ; 
Coiild :bey but have a short and transient gleam 
Oi lil'eny. though 'twas but in a dream, 
Tl;ey won Id no more in bondage bend their knee. 
But, oiioe made freemen, would be always free. 
The Must', it' she one moment freedom gains, 
Can nevt-r more submit to sing in "chains. 
Bred in a cage, tar from the feather'd throng, 
Tht' biixl repays his keeper with his song ; %m 

But, it" some playful child sets wide the door, 
Abivad he tlies, and thinks of home no more. 
With k)ve ot' liberty begins to burn. 
And railier starves than to his cage return. 

Hail IndejK'ndence — by trut- reason taught, «§ 
liuw few have known, and prized thee as they 
oujrht I 
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Some give thee up for riot ; some, like boys, 

Resign thee, in their childish moods, for toys ; 

Ambition some, some avarice, misleads. 

And in both cases Independence bleeds. «o 

Abroad, in quest of thee, how many roam, 

Nor know they had thee in their reach at home ; 

Some, though about their paths, their beds about, 

Have never had the sense to find thee out : 

Others, who know of what they are possest, «05 

Like fearful misers, lock thee in a chest, 

Nor have the resolution to produce. 

In these bad times, and bring thee forth for use. 

Hail, Independence — though thy name's scarce 

known, 
Though thou, alas ! art out of fashion grown, no 
Though all despise thee, I will not despise, 
Nor live one moment longer than I prize 
Thy presence, and enjoy : by angry fate 
Bow'd down, and almost crushed, thou camest, 

though late. 
Thou camest upon me, like a second birth, »ii 
And made me know what life was truly worth. 
Hail, Independence — never may my cot, 
Till I forget thee, be by thee forgot : 
Thither, O thither, oftentimes repair ; [there I 
Cotes, whom thou lovest too, shall meet thee 



6^ Humphry Cote?, a wine merchant in St. Martin's Lane, 
nnd a strenuous advocate for Willces in all his political 
struggles. He was an honest well-meaning tool of Wilkes, 
whose business he transacted to the injaiy of his own: he 



Z'-j i3n»i:yEyi>Eycx. 

A.. • r.z:.',- ': -: ttta: 4ri=-e frees Joy give o'er,« 

P^'..r Iv^rir Tjiiir. aad Law shall guard the 

:>.r. Paw? 

O'' r" '-rr.ir.^ Bard ! Law guard thy docM", what 

T':.^ '.>.^ of Er-jiand- — To control and awe 
T;.'>^ -5i .cj hoj-e?. to strike that spirit dumb, » 
\W':/V\. !r. i!£i:^. Administration come. 

Whv. >-: h'-r come, in all her terrors too; 
I '] ;r^- TO -uffif^r all she dares to do. 
J kr;o-.v \i('T malice well, and know her pride, 
I know li^rr -strength, but will not change mj side« 
Till- mf'\\u\'f ma?? of flesh she may control « 
With iron ri)>?, r^lie cannot chain my souL 
.V> — to \\\i'. la-t rc>olved her worst to bear 
I'rn -til! at larfff. and independent there. 

AVlif-n* is this minii=ter? where is the band w 
Of n-Mfly sh'ivc.i, who at his elbow stand 
To hfjir, and to perform his wicked will? 



|.''!iiiif' hjuiknipt in 1707, and was' treated in his difficulties 
with flic mot mortifying indifTerence and neglect by Mr. 
Wiliu'-i. I lu'v wcro however reconciled, and poor Cotes 
iifMiiii hccMnu' the ihiulgo of the great patriot, the renewal of 
\vho,i« |)nMrii<It'<i friendship lie thought a sufficient recompense 
l.M- ihi' '.li;',hf»* ho h!\d endured from him in his misfortunes. 

Iho KN'v. Mr. llmiio wiis first introthiced to Wilkes by the 
itifoivciitinii (if tht'ir <M>ninion friond and disciple, Cotes, but 
in the unrorfiuiMl«» sohi-ni which took place between these 
fri«Mi.l.«»r lihorfy, ('olc^ sido.l with the city dignitarj', and 
thoni'li \\\\\\\\ Mpp(':»N wore ninde to him in the disgraceful 
cMti^vpojuiiMico wliioli wMs puMi>jhod on the occasion, his 
vo,'ollo,'!ion oxtcndod ti> nothing tlnil was favourable to th« 

M»^o of Mr. Morno. • 
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Why, for the first time, are tb^j slow to ill? 
When some gi'aiid act 'gains^t law is to be tloiie. 

Doth sleep ; doth blootl-hoiind mm stu 

To L , and wony tbo^e small deer. 

When he might do moi'e precious mischief here f 
Doth Webb turn tail ? doth he i-efuse to draw 
Illegal warrants, and to call them Law ? 

Doth , at Guilford kick\l from Guilford nan^ 

With that cold lump of unbaked dough, his soQj 
And, his more honeat rival Keteli to cheat, 
Purchase a burial-place where three vfdys me@tF 

Believe it not ; is still. 

And never sleepBj when he should wake to ill : 

doth lesser mi^i^cUlefs by the by, 

The great one? till the term in petto lie: 
-^— ^— lives, and, to the strictest justice true^ 
Scorns to defraud the hangman of his due- 

O my poor Country— weak, and ovorpowery 
By thine own sons — ate to the bone — devoured 
By vipers, which, m thine own entrails bred, 
Prey on thy life, ami with thy blood are fed. 
With unavailing grief thy wrnngs I see, 
And, for myself not feeling, feel for thee, 
I grieve, but can't despair — for, lo^ at hand 
Freedom presents a choice, but faithful band 
Of loyal patriots ; men who greatly diire 
In such a noble cause ; men fit to bear [Sense, 
The weight of empire; Fortune, Rank, and 
Virtue and Knowledge, leagued with Eloquence, 
March in their ranks ; Freedom Worn iile to file 
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Da.ts her delighted eye, and with a smile 
Approves her honest sons, whilst down her cheek, 
As 'twere by stealth, (her heart too full to speak) 
One tear in silence creeps, one honest tear, m 
And seems to say, why is not Granby here ? 
O ye brave few, in whom we still may find 
A love of virtue, freedom, and mankind, 
Go forth — in majesty of woe array'd, sts 

See at your feet your country kneels for aid, 
And (many of her children traitors grown) 
Kneels to those sons she still can call her own ; 
Seeming to breathe her last in every breath, 
She kneels for freedom, or she begs for death — 



572 The Marquis of Granby, in 1763, accepted the 
of Master-General of the Ordnance, and was in 1766, appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief of all his Majesty's land forces in 
Great Britain. He was accused by Junius of an improper 
partiality to his own ftimily and connections in the exercise 
of his patronage. Sir William Draper undertook his defence 
nntil it was signified to him, at the request, it is said, of Lord 
Granby himself, that it was his Lordship's wish that he should 
desist from the subject. Junius admits that Sir William 
Draper's injudicious conduct drew from him mor5 censure 
on the character of Lord Granby than he originally intended, 
and concludes the controversy with the following tribute to 
his memory: — "In private life he was unquestionably that 
good man, who for the interest of his country, ought to have 
been a great one. Bonum virum facile dixeris : — magnum 
Ubenttv. I speak of him now without partiality: — I never 
spoke of him with resentment. His mistakes in public con- 
duct did not arise either from want of sentiment or want of 
'udgmciit. but, in general, from the difficulty of saying no 
^ the bad people who surrounded him." See also vol. ii. 
110. 
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Fly, then, each duteous son, each English chief. 
And to your drooping parent bring relief. 
Go forth — nor let the Siren voice of ease 
Tempt ye to sleep, whilst tempests swell the seas ; 
Go forth — nor let Hypocrisy, whose tongue «w 
With many a fair, false, fatal art is hung, 
Like BetheFs fawning prophet, cross your way, 
When your great errand brooks not of delay ; 
Nor let vain Fear, who cries to all she meets. 
Trembling and pale — ^a lion in the streets — «« 
Damp your free spirits ; let not threats affright, 
Nor bribes corrupt, nor flatteries delight ; 
Be as one man — concord success ensures — 
There's not an English heart but what is yours. 
Go forth — and Virtue, ever in your sight, «» 
Shall be your guide by day, your guard by night- 
Go forth — the champions of your native land, 

W7 A contemporary poet gives a very different interpreta- 
tion of the conduct of opposition, whom he represents as thus 
at once inspired and addressed by the Goddess of FaotiOD: 

" To raise the mob, by master-strokes of art, 
Inflame the passions, and mislead the heart, 
Make happy subjects surfeit on their ease, 
Repine at blessings, and grow sick of peace, 
To pour the multitude which way we list, 
And ere they're injured, set them to resist, 
Halloo them on, to roar with frantic zeal, 
Against oppressions which no soul can feel. 
Till they desire to spill their desperate lives, 
For Printers' 'Prentices prerogatives. 
To bid a little river flow along 
The sole criterion to know right firom wrong. 

VOL. Ill, 19 
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672 The Marquis of Granby, in 1763, accepted the office 
of Master-General of the Ordnance, and was in 1766, appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief of all his Majesty's land forces in 
Great Britain. He was accused by Junius of an improper 
partiality to liis own family and connections in the exercise 
of his patronage. Sir William Draper undertook his defence 
until it was signified to him, at the request, it is said, of Lord 
Granby himself, that it was his Lordship's wish that he should 
desist from the subject. Junius admits that Sir William 
Draper's injudicious conduct drew from him mor^ censure 
on the character of Lord Granby than he originally intended, 
and concludes the controversy with the following tribute to 
his memory: — "In private life he was unquestionably that 
good man, who for the interest of his country, ought to have 
been a great one. Bonum vir^im facile dixeris : — maffnum 
Ubenter. I speak of him now without partiality: — I never 
spoke of him with resentment. His mistakes in public con- 
duct did not arise either from want of sentiment or want of 
judgment, but, in general, from the difficulty of saying ko 
to the bad people who surrounded him." See also vol. ii. 
D. 310. 
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port of a powerful nobleman, whose independence and in- 
tegrity, not even the malevolence of party could assail, the 
better part of the public were proud of enlisting under his 
banners, and formed a phalanx in support of this great con- 
stitutional question, which administration felt itself unequal 
to resist. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to what mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, during the early part of the reign of 
George III. was the most distinguished for talents or elo- 
quence, all parties ultimately agreed in awarding to Earl 
Temple the more honourable meed of praise f6r unsullied 
private worth, combined with the most disinterested and con- 
sistent public conduct, distinguished alike for constitutional 
integrity of purpose, and of equal loyalty to the crown and 
to the people. His powerful vindication of the liberty of tlie 
press, and of the subject, was visited by his dismissal fixmithe 
Lord Lieutenancy of the county of Bucks, at the same time 
that Wilkes was removed from the command of the militia of 
that county. 

The public, already sufficiently displeased with this marked 
censure of the crown on Earl Temple, were equally disgusted 
nt seeing that virtuous and high-minded nobleman supplanted, 
under the influence of Lord Bute, by Ijord Le Despencer, his 
former chancellor of the exchequer, the man to whom a sum 
of five figures was an impenetrable secret, and to make the 
contrast still more complete, who had been the leader of the 
Medmenham revels. 

The following lines on occasion of Earl Temple's removal, 
were said to have been written and presented to him by hii 
amiable countess. 

To honour virtue in the Lord of Stowe, 
The power of courtiers can no farther go; 
Forbid him court, from council blot his name: 
E'en these disdnoHont cannot rate his fiime.. 
Friend to the liberties of England's state, 
'Tis not to courts he looks to make lum great| 
He to his much loved country trusts his < 
And dares assert the honour of her laws. 



THE JOURNEY * 

Some of mj friends, (for friends I must suppose 

All, who, not daring to appear my foes, 

Feign great good will, and, not more full of spite 

Than full' of craft, under false colours fight) 

Some of my friends, (so lavishly I print) i 

As more in sorrow than in anger, hint 

(Though that indeed will scarce admit a doubt) 

That I shall run my stock of genius out, 

My no great stock, and, publishing so fast^ 

Must needs become a bankrupt at the last. in 

" The husbandman, to spare a thankful soil, 
Which, rich in disposition, pays his toil 
More than a hundredfold, which swells his store 

* This short piece was published soon after the author's 
death, and was the only complete poem, if such it may be 
considered, which he left behind him in manuscript. There 
are no symptoms of any decay of genius perceptible in it; 
the advice of his friends, and his answers are weU managed, 
and the satire although occasionally misdirected, and throuj^ 
out unreasonably severe, is conveyBd with appropriate energy 
of diction. 

10 When Congreve brought out the Old Bachelor, his first 
comedy, it is reported, that Dryden,on being asked his opinion 
of it said, it was the finest comedy in the language, and 
that he pitied the young author greatly, as he had laid 
out as much wit in that one piece as would have served half 
a dozen, and that if ho went on at that rate, he must boob 
become a bankrupt. 
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E'en to his wish, and makes his barns run o'er, 
By long experience taught, who teaches best, m 
Foregoes his hopes a while, and gives it rest : 
The land, allow'd its losses to repair, 
Refresh'd, and full in strength, delights to wear 
A second youth, and to the farmer's eyes 
Bids richer crops, and double harvests rise. » 

Nor think this practice to the earth cpnfined, 
It reaches to the culture of the mind. 
The mind of man craves rest, and cannot bear, 
Though next in power to God's, continual care. 
Genius himself (nor here let Genius frown) « 
Must, to ensure his vigour, be laid down, 
And followed well : had Churchill known but this, 
Which the most slight observer scarce could miss, 
He might have flourish'd twenty years, or more. 
Though now, alas ! poor man I worn out in four.'* 

Recovered from the vanity of youth, a 

I feel, alas 1 this melancholy truth. 
Thanks to each cordial, each advising friend. 
And am, if not too late, resolved to mend, 
Resolved to give some respite to my pen, « 

Apply myself once more to books and men, 

w Our author did not live to complete even his fourth 
poetic year; the Rosciad having been published in Marclf 
1761, and Independence in September, 1764. It is a melan- 
choly reflection, and sufficiently mortifying to men of parts 
and genius, that most of his brilliant companions fell, with 
himself, victims, in the prime of life, to the want of that dis» 
cretion in their own conduct which they had as wittily ridi- 
culed in some as they had unpmdently despised in othen of 
their less gifted contemporaries. 
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lu verse I talk by day, I dream by nigbt! , •• 
If now and then I curse, my curses cbime, 
Nor can I pray, unless I pray in rhyme. 
E'en now I err, in spite of common sense, 
And my confession doubles my o£fence. 

Rest then, my friends ; — spare, spare your pre- 
cious breath, a 
And be your slumbers not less sound than death ; 
Perturbed spirits rest, nor thus appear, 
To waste your counsels in a spendthrift's ear; 
On your grave lessons I cannot subsist, 
Nor e*en in verse become economist. « 
Rest then, my friends, nor hateful to my eyes, 
Let Envy, in the shape of Pity, rise 
To blast me ere my time ; with patience wait, 
(Tis no long interval) propitious Fate 
Shall glut your pride, and every son of phlegm • 
Find ample room to censure and condemn. 
Read some three hundred lines, (no easy task, 
But probably the last that IshaU ask) 
And give me up for ever ; wait one hour, 
Nay not so much, revenge is in your power, n 
And yet may cry, ere Time hath tum'd his glass, 
Lo ! what we prophesied is come to pass. 

Let those, who poetry in poems claim. 
Or not read this, or only read to blame ; 
Let those who are by fiction's charms enslaved, n 
Return me thanks for half-a-crown well saved ; 
Let those who love a little ^all in rhyme 
Postpone their purchase now, and caU next time; 
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Let those who, void of nature, look for art, 

Take up their money, and in peace depart ; « 

Let those who, energy of diction prize, 

For Billingsgate quit Flexney, and be wise : 

Here is no lie, no gall, no art, no force. 

Mean are the words, and such as come of course ; 

The subject not less simple than the lay ; m 

A plain, unlabour'd Journey of a Day. 

Far from me now be every tunieful maid, 
I neither ask nor can receive their aid. 
Pegasus turn'd into a common hack, 
Alone I jog, and keep the beaten track, m 

Nor would I have the Sisters of the hill 
Behold their bard in such a dishabille. 
Absent, but only absent for a time, 
Let them caress some dearer son of rhyme ; 
Let them, as far as decency permits, as 

Without suspicion, play the fool with wits, 
'Gainst fools be guarded ; 'tis a certain rule. 
Wits are safe things ; there *s danger in a fooL 

82 The publisher of his poeras. Mr. Flexney died Jan. 
7, 1808, aged 77, having handed over to the present editor, in 
1803, the very few manuscripts he had preserved of, or relating 
to Churchill, and from which but little information could b« 
collected; he was at the same time confident that none others 
existed, and which the lapse of time has confirmed. Few 
instances in the literary world occur of a man who had filled 
so eminent a position in it as Churchill leaving so few me- 
morials of himself behind; the fact is, he destroyed most, if 
not all his manuscripts, and his dissipated a^^sociates were too 
mucii occupied in their own irregular pursuits, to care to cd 
lect ♦^''^ ^ '-•""*" ''" • '"iv of their friend. 
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Let them, though modest, Gray more modest 
woo; «• 

Let them with Mason bleat, and bray, and coo ; 

w The prominent feature in the character oif Gray was 
a fastidious apprehension of being taken for a mere man 
of letters ; without birth, fortune, or station, he wished to be 
considered as a private gentleman, who read and wrote only 
for his amusement. He indulged in all the modish niceties 
of dress, and on his return from his travels wore a muff, to 
the great amusement of the young men of the University, 
where he was commonly called by the name of Miss Gray. 
If he went to a coffee-house he would tell the waiter in a 
tone the most affected to give him " that silly paper book," 
meaning a magazine, or review. Timorous as effeminate, 
and fearful of accidents, he had a ladder to let down from 
his window in case- of fire. Some young men of his college 
wantonly set up a false alarm in order to draw him upon his 
ladder; and this, together with the intentional disturbances 
of some gay men of fortune on his staircase, occasioned his 
removing himself from St. Peter's College to Pembroke Hall ; 
he had complained to the governing part of the society, and 
not thinking that his remonstrance was sufficiently attended 
to, " he left his lodgings," as he himself expresses it, " because 
his rooms were noisy, and the people of the house uncivil." 
Mr. Macaulay, adverting to Dr. Johnson's unjust and illiberal, 
if not inconsistent views of some of our greatest poets, and 
their greatest works, and which even his authority has failed 
in establishing on the public mind, observes — " Gray was in 
his dialect a barren rascal ; Churchill was a blockhead. The 
contempt which he felt for the trash of Macpherson was 
indeed just, but it was, we suspect, just by chance. He 
despised the Fingal for the very reason which led many men 
of genius to admire it. He despised it, not because it was 
essentially commonplace, but because it had a superficial 
of originality." 

100 What cause of offence Mason had given to our autfaoi 
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]>: tbrin whh FraackThu pnxxd of some iznall 

Greek- w 

^Lik-r Sopb'>?I«- disTiiscd in £nsiisli speak ; 

ir» ^r* ira.:ciA:-:*i Tith. r -i 5cb» ±ere axust bar* exxstnl, 
:■: hi-* c^T-iriio"!; fTi:" fr^qc^a: acnaB^cwc* mention of a 
p<:«»: -rhz. i: h.* '♦:T-»r r:« ^> i» *ublisiin- « his fr:«nd Grar, 
Z!*rT^T iiLJL ^:■ :>.* si—cli^iTj of Wh;:ei:e*i, mad viujee drsinas, 
mi ^>Z7 ^.r. ±.-» :^i:h if :he G: antes* of CoTencnr, wHl 
•- i-re -^e te?: •::* :h< d«:« repetira of Horace. 

^^ Dr. Fnnc kin's tnzflarioc: of Sopbocl» did not deserve 
thi* ce:.7are. I: is a coI-1 and happr transfosion into the 
f,:.2::-h :.\::rL.\z* cf The terrible j'axplicity of the Greek 
:riz*::'ir.: wh-*n the ii*cultv of the task is taken into 
cor.'! ieration. few translanon* will be found to bare greater 
merl:. c-r pcfi-e*5 aiore independent claims to approbation 
tLa:. Dr. Franckl:::'* S:pbocle«. which piay be read with 
pleasure bv :he m'/^i fastidious critic in taste and lanjiaage. 

iM Mr. Glover, in his trageilv of Medea, attempted to im- 
prove a:x>n Lurlpi<ies and Seneca; the unities are prescnred 
thrr^iizh-.a:, aL-i die diction is, in general, harmonions and 
p:crure'i«|ue. The thoughts are. however, sometimes span 
Ujfj fir.e, the expletives tctU and nay too frequently occur, and 
a lan:nii'l coldness pen*ades the piece. Some of the epithets 
are ititf, anl the blank verse odes, intnxluced by way of chorus, 
are di«agn:'^:tble to ears accustomed to rhyme. Mrs. Yates 
u-ual!y ^elected this play for her benefit. Glover mi^ht find 
coinfKjrn-iation for this contemptuous allusion to his trapedy, 
in the hi^h compliment paid to him by Burke, when ml- ' 
vertin^r to evliloncc given by him at the bar of the Hoa«e 
of ('fiuiuinu-: " The commerce of our colonies i* out uf all 
pro[i'irtioij boyijil the numbers of the people. This ground 
of tlhir ('iinrn^'n.'e, imlecd, has been trod some days agi>, and 
wirh jTr^'ut jiltility, by a distinguished person at your bar. 
Thi-* giTitb'iimii, niter thirty-five years — it is so long since lie 
Ir-t ai»pf?are«l at the same place to plead for the commerce 
>f Great Itritain — ha* cunie again before you to plead the 
'me cause, without any uther etfect of time than that, to the 
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Let them with Glover o'er Medea doze ; 
Let them with Dodsley wail Cleone's woes, 
Whilst he, fine feeling creature, all in tears, w 

fire of imagination and extent of erudition which even then 
marked him as one of the first literary characters of the age, 
he has added a consummate knowledge of the commercial 
interests of his country, formed by a long coarse of enlightened 
and discriminating experience. 

10* Cieone, a tftigedy by Robert Dodsley, having been 
rejected by Garrick, was first acted at Covent Garden, in 
1758. It is founded upon the old legend of St. Genevieve, 
written originally in French, and translated into English by 
Sir William Lower about two hundred years ago. Pope began 
a tragedy on the same subject, but, not liking it, destroyed 
the manuscript. It is one of those strange tales devised by 
romance writers when that species of composition was in its 
infancy, and had ftot yet assumed the garb of probability. 
Mr. Langton, when a young man, read Dodsley^s Cieone 
to Dr. Johnson, not aware of his extreme impatience at being 
read to. As it went on, the Dr. turned his face to the back 
of the chair, and put himself into varioos attitudes which 
marked his uneasiness. At the end of an act, however, 
he said — '^Come let^s have some more; let's go into the 
slaughter-house again. Lanky, but I am afraid there is more 
blood than brains." The play was acted a few seasons with 
some success, but has now lain dormant for many years ; the 
jiproduction of a fashionable bookseller of extensive patronage 
and trade was hailed by his authors and noble customers aa 
a wonderful effort of genius ; he is thus made to speak lot 
himself, by Cuthbert Shaw, a contemporary satirist: 

-, a bookseller and bard 



May sure with justice claim the first regard. 
A double merit 's surely his, that *s wont 
To make the fiddle, and then play upon *t 
But more, to prove beyond a doubt my claim, 
Behold the work on which I bnild my famel 
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Melts as they melt, and weeps with weeping peera; 
Let them with simple Whitehead taught to creep 

Search every trapc scene of Greece and B<»ne, 
From ancient Sophocles to modern Home, 
Examine \Tell the conduct, diction, plan. 
And match, then match Cleone, if you can." Bacb. 

The first work of Dodsley, who had been a servant to Miss 
Lowther, was a thin Sro volume of poems, written by him- 
self, and publiiihed by subscriptfon, entitled the Muse in 
Livery: he was much patronized by Pope and Spence, which 
occasioned the following lines in one of Curil's malignant 
epistles to the former: 

" 'Tis kind, indeed a livery man to aid, 
Who scribbles farces to augment his trade: 
Where yon and Spence and Glover drive the naO, 
The deuce is in it if the plot should fail." 

Dodsley originated the suggestion of a stamp upon receipti 
for money, and the government testified their gratitude to 
him for it, by granting him a pension of £ZOQ per ttnnnm^ 
charged on the stamp revenue. 

Though Dodsley was unequal to receive the sublime in- 
spiration of Melpomene, his lighter pieces, particulariy the 
Miller of Mansfield, and the Toy Shop in verse, and the 
Economy of Human Life in prose, are no unfavourable 
specimens of his genius. There is an easy chaste familiarity 
in his lighter pieces, whether prose or verse, whick will 
always render them popular and pleasing. That he should 
even acquire ^the reputation he desen-edly attained is matter 
of astonishment when we consider that he was originally a 
livery servant; while it is highly creditable to his memory 
that he never forgot his origin, and was always unaffectedly 
grateful to his benefactors. His integrity in trade was un- 
sullied, and his conduct to authors was liberal in the extreme. 
That valuable publication, the Annual Register, originated 
^ith him in 1758, at the suggestion of Burke, who was the 
principal contributor to it Dodsley died in September, 1764, 
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Silent and soft, lay Fontenelle asleep ; 

Let them with Brown contrive, no vulgar trick, 

To cure the dead, and make the living sick ; no 

while at Durham on a visit to Spence, leaving Garrick to re- 
gret that he had treated with affected contempt, one of so 
amiable and meek a spirit. Garrick had interested Warbur^ 
ton in his own favour, as appears by a letter to him from the 
bishop, beginning, " Dodsley is a wretched fellow ; and no 
man ever met with a worse return than you have done for 
your endeavours to serve him," and ending, "As to Master 
Robert Dodsley, I rate him at his worth, and he being worth 
nothing, we shall hardly come to a bargain.'* 

The cause cjf controversy between Garrick and Dodsley 
was some alleged caprice, if not insincerity on the part of the 
former and his ultimately declining to bring out the unfor- 
tunate Cleonc at his theatre. In his correspondence with 
Dodsley, during the breach, he addressed him as Master Ro- 
bert Dodsley, thus, according to the fashion of the time, 
degrading him below that rank of a gentleman, which Dodsley 
had most honestly earned. Dr. Johnson, whose opinion of the 
tragedy we have just collected, yet generously exerted him- 
self in its support, as appears in one of his letters to Langton. 

" The two Wartons just looked into the town and were 
taken to see Cleone, where David says they were starved for 
want of company to keep them warm. David and Doddy 
have had a new quarrel, and, 1 think, cannot conveniently 
quarrel any more. Cleone was well acted by all the charac- 
ters. I went to the first night and supported it as well as I 
mip:ht, for Doddy you know is my patron, and I would not 
desort him. The play was very well received. Doddy, after 
tlie (hui<rer was over, went every night to the stage side, and 
crieii at the distress of poor Cleone," 

Doilsley was the publisher of the very pleasing and popidar 
collection of miscellaneous poetry called by his name, and 
which has had many successors but no equals. 

107 In the early part of this volume we had occasion tc 
notice Whitehead's affected dedication of his "School for 
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L-:: iLrn.. in cLaiiiT to MnrpLr, give 
N:=ir 'iM FreDch piece, that he mav steal and 
live; 

L" -tt* *" : : li* n-erirrj :•: Foctesel^e. Thi* pl»y, wfaicfa can 
nriiif r I'r ciUri rrsreiy rrcr ocme-iv, iras the first of tiiat 
cl-r> ;:' r-::":-?-ei-<Ai::-r.y crsLraAS. '■■hjch, fca* rwentr jears, de- 
I-rri :: -r ::.rLrr«e -wi^. die tears of e!erant disrress; in the 
niirrri-'r tTTcr.rr years, acr modem makers of plays, or 
riTLrr ::* :rl;k~. enriched iheniselTes, aihi amnsed the town 
■■■iii. lie ::i-rrij:ei scenes of a low buffooory that would 
LsiTr iifrr-:;i Bari:l:-mew fair; and c^ a maadlin scnsi- 
billrv :* Orrrn.r. zTZTrth, excited by circumstances of mlgar 
interes:, ::" -ni.ich a ^c*>i snbstaEtiai English meal, by remov- 
inz the cii-ire, -.v::i:i. for at least fonr-and-twentj hoan, hare 
desrr yel the e5"ect- [ISC^l-j 

^ *^ Tr.e Cure of Saul, a sacred ode by Dr. Brown, was 
set to mu^ic and performed as an oratorio, in 1768; the 
author in it arrempted to express the various powers of that 
mu-ic, ^% hereby the Israelitish shepherd charmed his anhi4>p7 
prir.ce. If ihis sacred ode does not rise to the poetry and 
hiirn.:.:.y of Drydeu's "St. Cecilia,'* it has, nevertheless, 
with a fe.v exceptions, no small degree of beauty and merit, 
aid r;i:.k- ^\ilh the most distinguished lyric compositions. 
In the -taiiza beginning, " By sleepless terror Saul possessed,** 
the dreadful image? of terror and distraction are well sus- 
tained, and the measure of the verse happily corresponds 
with tlje -abject. The harmony and imagery of the foUow<- 
ing pas-ages are eijually beautiful throughout: 
Lead the ?o<;)thing verse along? 
He feels, he feels the power of song. 

Ocean hastens to his bed: 
The hibouring mountain rears his rock-encumber*dhe«d; 
Down his steep and shaggy side 
The torrent rolls his thundering tide; 
Then smooth and clear, along the fertile plain 
Winds his majestic waters to the distant i 
Flocks and herds the hills adorn. 
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Let them with antic Foote subscriptions get, 
And advertise a summer-house of wit. 

Thus, or in any better way they please, iw 

The lark high-soaring hails the mom; 
And while along yon crimson-clouded steep 
The slow sun steals into the golden deep, 

Hark ! the solemn nightingale 

Warbles to the woodland dale ; 
See descending angels shower 
Heaven's own bliss on Eden's bower; 

Peace on nature's lap reposes, 

Pleasure strews her guiltless roses; 

Joys divine in circles move, 

Link'd with innocence and love. 
Hail, happy love, with innocence combined; 
All hail, ye sinless parents of mankind. 

The passage that follows this, and, for the instruction of tlM 
monarch, represents the miseries of our first parents as the 
consequence of their guilt, has likewise many beauties. The 
unhappy king could not but apply this part of the song to 

himself: 

— With pride and shame and anguish torn, 
Shot fury from his eyes and scorn. 

The glowing youth, 

Bold in truth, 
(So still should virtue guilty power engage,) 

With brow undaunted met his rage, 
See, his cheek kindles into generous fire; 

Stem he bends him o'er his lyre ; 

And, while the doom of guilt he sings. 

Shakes horror from the tortured strings. 

Nothing can be more happily expressive than the last lioe; 
we almost tremble while we read it Some exceptionable 
passages might be pointed out, but they are excusable, obi 
plura nitent. — Dr. AndersoiCt lift of Dr, Brown. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his History of Music, obseirreti tiiat 
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- .' . . - : _v 1.: : -. - :■« -vi : r-.;:*. ;-fr«^i :i# fansJ*- 

.". - -i - ,. -• .: - T ;:- - -T :r" n * :::izt77. 1* iiT-:=c ;b*ir 
,-•,- - - .-...-. : .>T.rir.-.. i^ : 1 : jj ?■: r' i-re::cr«xtfh- 
::.-.'• . • ''..— :.'■:."_■:*-"?. Pirrv ?T"~t nz Terv hii:ii •! 
•..': ;.:- . • .-- - - .:.'.-., i- : H---* — i- I'aie-i with im- 
;,.':. .',:.;.* ... :.:: i-rrerr* :■: :r.-» extea: to which 

•;.'-. :-'- . ..-.-]■=: . '.-.■ ::,e T:.-;len:e •:■:' iluriloz. Public opinion 
;..-■'. -.•■.-::.:. Hi:-i« E::^:ir.i a.* the be#: historical 
A','/ •'. ';..•.",!/■>::' r rr.oujh i: r/->*e**** not the glow of 
^1.','.'.'.. :'.: '..<: ■ .-*. I :.'.«;. 1 'joiTfcctneas of R ■bert>«>ii ; ii excels 
tfi' ;». ','.rr. ,:. ';.': ln'-i'l -tyi'.-'.f its comp<j'itio!i,cumbiiuiig great 
'I'-ji' ji '.I 'W, "I v'lif i'.n wit I. the m<r>t comprehensive \-iew8 of hii 
Huh I" r, tliu- Of I'm I n;; ft wi«le field for nie<litati<m to the reader, 
iiii'l f'lr v. hicii w<; l<K»k in vain in most other historians. 
\ iiHH' ^'niriirn:«riaii, iikr-. Wakefield, might, in the exercise 
Iff hill hyi'crrritical tal<Mit«, (ii<c'uver some Gnllic blemishes 
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Let them dance, fairy like, round Ossian's tomb ; 
Let them forge lies and histories for Hume ; 
Let them with Home, the very prince of verse, • 
Make something like a tragedy in Erse ; tM 



oud verbal misconstructions, while the spirit and essence of 
the historian would escape his jaundiced eye. Making due 
allowance for the prejudices of Hume in behalf of his fayoorite 
political system, we must pronoudce his to be the only His- 
tory of England which can be read as such with min^^ed 
profit and delight. In a search for information as to the 
detail and accuracy of facts, Rapin may be depended npon; 
and respecting particular epochs. Clarendon and Burnet will 
prove our safest guides, but taken as a whole, it remains, and 
will probably long remain, unequalled. Attempts to super- 
sede him have repeatedly been made, but from partial Smollett 
down to crabbed Goote, not one narrator of English histoiy 
has stood the test of competition with David Hume (1804). 
We need scarcely add, that Mr. Hallam*8 Constitutional EQs- 
tory of England had not then been published. 

The most brilliant period of Hume*8 existence was dozing 
his residence at Paris, as secretary to the British Embassy* 
where he wallowed to the fullest extent in the convivial and 
literary luxuries of that gay city at its most brilliant and at 
the same time most licentious period. 

Mason, in his heroic epistle, thus well describes him: 

Let David Hume from the remotest north, 

In see-saw sceptic scruples hint his worth, 

David who there supinely deigns to lye 

The fattest hog of Epicurus' stye, 

Though drunk with Callic wine, and Gallic praise, 

David shall bless old England's halcyon days. 

1^ Home was induced, by the merited success of Doof^ 
to prosecute his dramatic career. That his subsequent at- 
tempts should have merely proved abortive, is not so muoh 
matter of wonder, as that he could be capable of writing i 
VOL. in. 20 
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With phrases strangej and dialect dea*eed »- 

By reason never to have pBAs'd the Tweed, 

With words, which nature meant each othcr'e foe. 

Forced to componnd whether they wiU or no;« 

With such materials, let them, if they will, 

To prove at once their pleastintry and skill, i« 

Build up a bard to war 'gainst common sense, 

By way of compliment to Providence ; 

Let them with Armstrong, taking leave of sense, 

his harmony of style^ t^fid tho intoIerabU kagth of the pcma 
will for ever preclndo !ts revival^ if it can ever hare been Hvid 
to live. Subjects of this nature do not eaailj a^ccord with 
poetry less sublime thcin that of Milton or of Voung, The 
principal charm of Lncrettus i^ in bis JigT&H(i,ionhf while tbe 
authors of Paradise Lo.<?t and tJie Night Tboogbta excloBively 
possess the power of interesting tbo heart at tho autne ttmo 
that they captivate tho understani^ing with argum^nt^^ whiob, 
if not always philosophi easily correct^ arc tl^g<^d with a poetia 
fervour of inspiration ^ which almost unpplies the place of 
demonstration. 

The following linei are io much In the style and inantier 
of Dr. Akenside as to evince a near npproaoh to the stonckjd 
of that powerful wri ter» 

'* Know then, whatever In nature's ample field * 
The scanty Iten of thy revolving eye 
Hath mark'd us evil ; iu the general plan 
Is just, is be&uteona : tho conjoining pniitt^ 
Though each, when separate^ JJkc a single limb 
In some propnrtSonM shape appears deformed. 
As view'd aparr j yet when exactly wroughr 
In the full work, an heightened grace aj^Bnme?, 
And aids the perfotit j?yminetiy of al!.'* 
**• Dr John Armstrongs who hni in thftt beautiful poem, 
the Art of Preserving Health, c^nvinc^d aa by his own ex- 
ample, that we ought not to blame an^quity fot acknowledge 
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Read rnu-iy If-eiure? on Benevolence, 

Or con the J»age? of his gaping Day, 

Where all hh former fame was thrown away, 

iu£^ one power of pLy^ic melodr, and song, iras, until the 
publictiTiorj of the North Briton, on the most intinuite foodng 
of frieiid-b:p with WiJkes and Churchill. He could not 
however but feel hurt at the constant attacks made upon 
hb couritrAinen the Scotch; and in politics he by no means 
approved of the system adopted by his fnends. In 1761, 
-while physician to the English army in Gennany, he wrote a 
careless epistle to Wilke?, called Day, which was published 
(as a prefatory mlvertisement confesses) " without the know- 
ledge or consent of the author, or of the gentleman to whom 
it was addressed." In this poem he wantonly hazarded a 
reflection, which drew on him the unrelenting vengeance of 
our satirist. The lines at which Churchill took offence, 
though the application is by no means obvious, were these: 

What news to day? — I a^sk you not what rogue, 
What paltry imp of fortune's now in vogue; 
What forward blundering fooi was last preferr*d, 
liy mere pretence distinguish'd from the herd; 
With what new cheat the gaping town is smit; 
What crazy scribbler reigns the present wit; 
What stuff for winter the two booths have miift. 
What bouncing mimic grows a Roscius next. 
Annstrong, it may be acknowledged, had thus given fbe 
first cause of offence, but the retaliation was unjustifiably 
severe ; he was incapable of the crime with which he is charg- 
ed, and tiie imputation of ingratitude, originating in some 
pecuniary obligations ho had formerly been under to Wilkes, 
does not ai)j)ly to the character of Armstrong, who always 
aokuowledgod the obligation, and sincerely lamented the 
fn-st intiMTuption and consequent dissolution of their friend- 
shi|), as solely attributable to the malign influence they were 
both under of the demon of party. An allusion is also made 
by rhurchill to a jhhmu of the doctor's, entitled " Benevolence, 
an Kpistle to Kumenes." which, though too satirical for such a 
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Where all, but barren labour was forgot, 
And the vain stiffness of a lettered Scot; 
Let them with Armstrong pass the term of light. 



subject, is written ynth much spirited conciseness, and con- 
tains a lively representation of character, couched in language 
of much sprightliness and wit 

He also wrote " Taste, a Poem," and " Sketches or Essays 
on various subjects, in two parts," under the name of Lancelot 
Temple, Esq. in which it was generally understood that he 
had bewi assisted by Mr. Wilkes. 

As Day is not to be found among the collection of Ann- 
strong's poems in general circulation, we will, for the amuse- 
ment of the reader, extract from it the following dissuasive 
against the use of port, a liquor then first coming into general 
use as the staple after-dinner beverage: 



- Amid your careless glee 



YouMl swallow port one time for cote rotie: 
But you, aware of the Lethean flood, 
Will scarce repeat the dose; forbid you should! 
'Tis such a deadly foe to all that*8 bright, 
*Twould soon encumber e'en your fancy^s flight; 
And if 'tis tnic, what some wise preacher says, 
That we our generous ancestors disgrace. 
The fault from tliis pernicious fountain flows, 
Hence half our follicsf half our crimes and woes; 
And ere our maudlin genius mounts again, 
'Twill cause a sea of claret and champagne 
Of this retarding glue to rinse the nation's brain. 
The mud-fed carp refines among the springs. 
And time and Burgundy might do great things, 
But hcaltli and pleasure we for trade despise, 
For Portugal's gnulged gold our genius dies. 
hapless race! land to be bewaiPd! 
With murders, treasons, horrid -deaths, appaU*d, 
Where dark-red skies with livid thunders Arown 
While earth convulsive shakes her cities down; 
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J:. ::.-: m- ..:.•:::. i:/= Migazirse for JanuaiT, 1792, is inserted 
Ji . . r . ■ : -rr. : urj. :r::::g to be iLe substance of a conver- 

--*i :. :•..-: j/ ioe :n ApriL 1773, between Dr. Ann- 

-:.';.;: .... .'.].-. V.'llke^. on the subject of some personallv 
ar, „-;-.■- : • .- i.;:iii.\«r the doctor, which appeared in the 
\'K' .'.'• '\ . ■.•.:;-••.-. i.:.i -.vere ^'eiierally attributed to the j>en 
0: !;.'; . :• .-. At ti.is interview, the parties reproach each 
<i'\.fr :.'.':. '■.;-;. ienible as-perity for their political raiK-our 
afi'l r.;i!;',,',: . j^n liiiiice-, and conclude the dialogue with mu- 
tn.'i; 'J;--. <♦;-{. ..•%•.,;]. Ijr, Ami-trong died in Sept. 1779. 

'ih'f A.* ''?■ jiffr-erviriL' Health, though included with Dr. 
An/j-?r'.:i;' ■. i/iiiif;r i><»f'in- in -everal collections of the British 
j/o't-, l,.i- i,',t iw-fjiiircl that degree of public favour which, 
in <;iir "j,i;,i<M,, jr iiKTit-i. Dr. Wharton, in his edition of 
'"lyil, (/b-^TV"-, thut "to <lescribe so difficult a thinj^ grace- 
ully aufl i»o«;tir'ully a'* tho effects of distemper on the human 
•o<l ; '\\\> rcsiTvcd for I )r. Ann«trong, who has nobly executed 
.1..'..../ other adniinible j>assages, tho description of the 
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Though soft as plumage from young Zephyr's wing, 
His couch seems hard, and no relief can bring ; 
Ingratitude hath planted daggers there 
No good man can deserve, no brave man bear. 

Thus, or in any better way they please, 
With these great men, or with great men like 

these. 
Let them their appetite for laughter feed; 
I on my journey all alone proceed. w 



ravages of the sweating sickness, A. d. 1486, is franght with 
trutli and feeling, of which, in confirmatioD, we might qnote 
some pathetic lines on the effects of the disease, but we wiU 
confine ourselves to such only as describe it: 

Furst through the shoulders, or whatever part 

Was seized the first, a fervid vapour sprang. 

With rash combustion thence the quivering spark 

Shot to the heart and kindled all within; 

And soon the surface caught the spreading fire. 

Through all the yielding pores the melted blood 

Gush'd out in smoky sweats, but naught assuaged 

The torrid heat within, nor aught relieved 

The stomach's anguish. With incessant toil, 

Desperate of ease, impatient of their pain. 

They toss'd from side to side. In vam the stream 

Ran full and clear; they bumM and thirsted stilL 

The restless arteries with rapid blood 

Beat strong and frequent; thick and pantio^y 

The breath was fetch'd, and with huge laboorings heaved 

At last a heavy pain oppressed the head; 

A wild delirium came, their weeping friends 

Were strangers now, and this no home of theirs. 

Harass'd with toil on toil, the sinking powers 

Lay prostrate and overthrown: a ponderous sleep 

Wrapt ail the senses. So they slept and died. 



"i:r:>". 
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deemed it a duty of decorum to publish his fancies on the 
Mosaic law, as the law itself was delivered, that is in * thun- 
ders and lightnings,' or as if he had applied to his own book 
instead of the sacred mount: There shall not a hand touch 
it, but he shall surely be stoned or shot through." 

As to the authenticity of Churchill's Sermons, some obser 
vations will be found in a note upon the poem, and we sub- 
join a letter addressed to George Colman, the elder, by the 
late Rev. R. Shepherd, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
one of the early academical associates of Churchill, Thorn- 
ton, and Colman. He was afterwards archdeacon of Bedford, 
and was a learned, pious, and exemplary clergyman. 

DEAR SIR, Brighton^ Sept. 27, 1765. 

Your favour was sent to me to this place, having first laid 
some time in Duke Street, or you would have received an 
earlier answer to your inquiries concerning the genuineness 
of Churchill's sennons. He used laughingly to say they were 
none of his: whose they were, the public, if they could, 
might find out. I always suspected them to have been 
compilations, and compilations of his father's: for he him- 
self, I am persuaded, would not have submitted to that kind 
of drudgery : they would either have been his own, or tran- 
scripts had they been entirely from his own desk, and accord- 
ingly some of them have been said to be transcripts from a 
Dr. Stephenson ; but I have never given myself the trouble to 
inquire minutely into the truth of such a report. If I should 
in future have an opportunity of looking into such an author, 
your inquiry will induce me not to pass it by. Yours truly, 

R. Shepherd. 

The greater portion of the few comments written by Wilkes 
on Clmrchill's poems were notes on this Dedication to War- 
burton, and not notes on Warburton, as Lord Brougham 
erroneously calls them in his hasty and consequently imper- 
fect sketch of the character of Wilkes. 
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''' / /,'■ M !-;. r> ',i I'oj><i and Shakspeare can best appre- 
fjjifi- f|,r /'/;i,<;ir:inr<. of our author, in declining the benefit ot 
ill". lh,i \,„ ;. ,,'4/--, (;hurchill had already expressed his 
MiiBiM/f finy :.ii( I) i;,t<rirjr'«| obligation: 

" Nor ^im\ ynW'tl I'.i'^hoj) damn me with a note." 

Candidate. 
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In that dread Lour executor I'll leave, 

For I, alas ! have many to receive, ao 

To give, but little. — To great Glo'tjter health; 

Nor let thy true and proper love of wealth 

Here take a false alarm — in purse though poor, 

In spirit I'm right proud, nor can endure 

The mention of a bribe — thy pocket's free : » 

I, though a dedicator, scorn a fee. 

Let thy own offspring all thy fortunes share ; 

I would not Allen rob, nor Allen's heir. 

26 The reverend emissary who waited on Churchill, on the 
behalf of a noble lord, soon after the advertisement of his 
intended poem of Ayliffe's Ghost, could alone properly ex- 
plain this passage. The untimely death of the poet deprived 
us of that elegy, but his lordship was convinced at last, that 
ever}' man has not his price. See Vol, ii. p. 48. 

28 The active benevolence of Mr. Alien is celebrated by 
Pope in these lines : 

" Let low-born Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame." 

In the subsequent editions of his works, Pope substituted 
tlie epithet of humble for that of low-bom, and in a letter to 
^Ir. Allen mentions the alteration as having taken place, 
merely because he sincerely thought it more appropriate, and 
that it was his wish that the public should be satisfied that it 
was not made at the suggestion of Mr. Allen or of any of his 
friends. Warburton, in his notes upon nearly every word of 
the above quotation, takes the opportunity of exalting the 
chnracter of his patron, whom he represents Pope as consi- 
dering to be " in fact all and much more than he had feigned 
in tlie imaginary virtues of the Man of Ross. One, who, 
whether he be considered in his civil, social, domestic, or 
rehgious capacity, is an ornament to human nature.*' In a 
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TLirjk EOL a thought unwonhr thy great soul, 
WLir.L jxyijjjjs of thi^ world never could control. 
Which ijf'vc-r offer d up at Power's vain shrine, 
Think not that pomp and power can work on mine. 
'Th not thv name, though that indeed is great, 
'Ti- not the tinsel trumpery of state, 
Tis not thv title. Doctor though thoa art, * 

'Tis not thy mitre, which hath won my heart. 
State Ls a farce ; names are but empty things, 
Degrees are bought, and, by mistaken kings. 
Titles are oft' misplaced ; mitres, which shine 
So bright in other eyes, are dull in mine, « 

Unless set off by virtue; who deceives 
Under the sacred sanction of lawn sleeves 
Enhances guilt, commits a double sin ; 
So fair without, and yet so foul within. 
'Tis not thy outward form, thy easy mien, « 

Thy sweet complacency, thy brow serene, 
Tliy o[)en front, thy love-commanding eye, 
Where fifty cupids, as in ambush, lie, 

note ill ji former volume, we mentioned the noble fortune he 
justly earned l>y his suggestion of cross-posts, and which is 
thus adverted to in an official report on the Post-office re- 
venue, previous to the recent revolution in that department: 
"Tin year 1720 was distinguished by a new refoma in the 
l*()st-()flie(^ arrangement; this was the improvement of the 
cross-posts l)y Mr. Allen, who fanned them at a certain sura, 
witli the understanding that whatever new profits might be 
realized hy his plans, should be his own during his lifetime. 
It is stated, that he was so successful in his schemes, as to 
make an average profit of nearly £12,000 a year, during 
forty-two years." 
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Which can from sixty to sixteen impart 
The force of Love, nut] point his blunted dart ; i» 
'Tis not thy face, thou^di tliat by nature's made 
An index to thy soul ; though there display^ 
We see thy mind at large, and through thy skin 
Peeps out that courtesy which dwells within ; 
*Tis not thy birth, for that is low as mine, w 

Around our heads no lineal glories shine 

But what is birth, — when to delight mankind, 
Heralds can make those arms they cannot find. 
When thou art to lliy?;elf, thy sire unknown j 
A whole Welsh genealogy alone? « 

No ; 'tis thy inward man, thy proper worth. 
Thy right just estimation here on earth. 
Thy life and doctrine uniformly joined, [mind, 
And flowing from that wholesome aource, thy 
Thy known contempt of persecution's rod^ » 

Thy charity for man, thy love of God, 
Thy faith in Christ, so well approved *mongat men, 
Which now give life and utterance to my pen* 
Thy virtue, not thy rank, demands mj lays ; 
'Tis not the Bishops but the Saint, I praise : « 
Raised by that theme, I soar on wings more strong, 
And burst forth into praise withheld too long* 

Much did I wish, e'en whil^^t I kept those sheep 
Which, for my curse^ I wu^ ordain'd to keep, 
Ordain'd, alas ! to keep through need, not choi^'e, 



W Churchill succeeded his Tath^r in the curacy and leo 
tareship of St. John the EvungtiUst, Westminater ; bi^ con 
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Ti.os^r sLe^^p which never heard their shepherds 

voice. w 

Which did not know, jet would not learn their 

way, 
Which straj'd themselves, yet grieved that I should 

stray; 
Those slieep which my good father (on his bier 
Let filial duty drop the pious tear) 8d 

Kept well, yet starved himself, e'en at that time 

duct there was for some time exemplary, but latterly, the 
complete dereliction of his duty justly incurred the displeasure 
of his parishioners, who complained to his diocesan of his 
excesses, upon which Churchill, in January, 1768, resigned 
his situation, and with it the dress, the last remaining badge 
of his clerical function. 

77. 78 1,1 the author's first manuscript these lines stood 
thus: 

Which, accents of rebuke could never bear, 

Nor would have heeded Christ, had Christ been there. 

«'J (Jhurchiirs sermons, which form the fourth volume of 
the edition of his works, published by Flexneyin 1774, afford 
Hpeciinciis amply suflicicnt to establish the tnith of the assertion 
coiitjiiiuMl in this line, and leave us no room to question the 
soporific tciulencv of our author's sacred oratory. Dr. Kippis, 
in tlu^ irio<j:nij)liia Rritannica, though completely misinformed 
MS to the fact of their publication, and probably unfounded 
in hi- tl»)ul)ts of C'lmrchill beinnr their author, is critic.illy 
correct in the jutlfjnient he pn)nounccs upon them, '* with 
ri'sp»\t to the scrnu)iis, which arc ten in number, two ui)on 
the nature ol' prayer in «jeiieral, and eight ujM»n our Lord's 
jMaycr, there certainly Ci>uM be no other reason for publish- 
ing them, than to obtain the benefit of a large subscription. 
The procnt Biograplier, that he might be able to form aa 
»wrt..f iiwi^iuont, hath, with exemplary patience, read them 
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Whilst I was pure and innocent of rhyme, 
Whilst, sacred dullness ever in my view, 
Sleep at my bidding crept from pew to pew, 
Much did I wish, though little could I hope, ts 
A friend in him who was the friend of Pope. 

His hand, said I, my youthful steps shall guide, 
And lead me safe where thousands fall beside ; 
His temper, his experience, shall control, 
And hush to peace the tempest of my soul ; » 

all; and he is obliged to pronounce concerning them, that 
they are written with an uniform mediocrity, and if he were 
to add dullness, he would not be far from the truth. There 
is no animation in the discourses; nor could a single passage 
be selected from them, which displays the fire of genius, or 
the force of imagination. The sentiments are practical and 
not usually to be found fault with ; but there is not a thought 
that is new, or which indicates any peculiar strength of con- 
ception. The style is perspicuous without the least preten- 
sions to elegance. There is a dull formality in it, and we 
often meet with the words, ihtreto, therefrom, herefrom^ 
whereof hereunto, and others of a like kmd. The sermons 
have all the air as if they had been composed by some plain 
clergyman in the beginning of the century. On the whole, 
we have no idea that Mr. Churchill was the author of them; 
for surely whatever came fh)m his pen must have manifested 
some traces of the natural vigour and acuteness of his mind. 
He probably found them in his father's closet." Judging 
frum internal evidence, we might conclude with Dr. Eippis 
ngninst the probability of our satirist having been the author 
of these sermons, had we not the authority of his brother for 
asserting them to be his composition. They were written 
before the appearance of the Rosciad, but were not published 
. until afler that, and other poem^, had established the author's 
reputation. Churchill sold them to Messrs. Flezney and 
Kearsley for £250; Dr. Kippis, in consequence of following 
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Raised 'bove the slavery of common rules, ' 
Of common-sense, of modem, ancient, schools, 
Those feelings banished which mislead us all, 
Fools as we are, and which we Nature call, mo 
He by his great example might impart 
A better something, and baptize it Art ; 
He, all the feelings of my youth forgot, 
Might shew me what is taste by what is not ; 
By him supported with a proper pride, m* 

I might hold all mankind as fools beside ; 
He (should a world, perverse and peevish grown. 
Explode his maxims and assert their own) 
Might teach me, like himself, to be content. 
And let their folly be their punishment ; no 

Might, like himself, teach his adopted son, 
'Gainst all the world, to quote a Warburton. 
Fool that I was ! could I so much deceive 
My soul with lying hopes ? could I believe 



us The literary tyranny assumed and exercised by War- 
burton and his disciples could not be exceeded, and has never 
been equalled since the days of the Scaligers, the learned 
pedants of the 16th century. Hume, whose liberality and 
amenity of disposition rendered him a perfect contrast to these 
sturdy dogmatists, thus characterizes their style of critioism: 
^ In this interval, I published, at London, my Natural History 
of Religion, along with some other small pieces. Its publks 
entry was rather obscure, except only that Dr. Hurd wrote 
a pamphlet against it, with all the illiberal petulance, arro- 
gance, and scurrility, which distinguish the Warburtonian 
school. This pamphlet gave me some consolation fbr the 
otherwise indifferent reception of my perfonnance."— jjlwii'i 
Memoirs of his own Life, 

VOL. IIL 21 
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Far, far be that from thee — ^yes, far from thee 
Be such revolt from grace, and far from me 
The will to think it — ^guilt is in the thought — 
Not so, not so, hath Warburton been taught, im 
Not so leam'd Christ — ^recall that day, well known, 
When (to maintain Grod's honour — and his own) 
He call'd blasphemers forth — ^methinks I now 
See stern rebuke enthroned on his brow. 
And arm'd with tenfold terrors — ^from his tongue. 
Where fiery zeal and Christian fury hung, «• 
Methinks I hear the deep-toned thunders roU, 
And chill with horror every sinner's soul, 

fell into the hands of one Hassell, a workman in the employ- 
ment of Faden, a printer in Fleet Street This man, and hte 
master, were said to be indefatigable in their endeavourB to 
cormpt the printers in Mr. Wilkes's house, in order to get the 
remainder. To one man five guineas were given, but ha 
could not serve them. At length, however, they fixed upon 
one Curry, another of Wilkes's workmen, who, after a short 
negotiation/supplied their wants, and became the principal 
witness in the subsequent proceedings against Wilkes. The 
few pages which Faden had already obtained, he, in the 
meantime had shewn to Eidgell, at that tune chaplam to 
Lord March, and that pious clergyman was so shocked with 
the obscenity contained in them, that he was exceedingly 
desirous "if such a thing was possible, of obtaining the 
remainder of the work," and, in that case, it was first agreed 
upon between them to reprint the poem, with notes by Mr. 
Kidgell, in a series of letters in the Public Ledger, of which 
paper Faden was the editor. But on more deUberate re- 
flection, they wisely apprehended greater emolument mi|^t 
be derived from it, by offering it to government in aid of the 
prosecution then pending against Mr. YHlkes. With tihis 
new, Kidgell communicated the sheets to his pfttran, Lord 
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That he, the servant of his Maker sworn, n» 

The servant of his Saviour, would be torn . 
From their embrace, and leave that dear employ, 
The cure of souls, his duty and his joy. 
For toys like mine, and waste his precious time, 
On which so much depended, for a rhyme ? lao 
Should he forsake the task he undertook. 
Desert his flock, and break his pastoral crook ? 
Should he (forbid it, Heaven !) so high in place, 
So rich in knowledge, quit the work of grace, 
And, idly wandering o'er the Muses' hill, las 

Let the salvation of mankind stand still ? 



181 On the 16th of November, 1763, the Bisnop ot Gloucester 
made a complaint, in the House of Lords, against Mr. Wilkes 
for breach of privilege in putting the name of Warburton to 
a variety of notes upon the Essay on Woman. The Bishop. 
with grout Avarmtli, laying his hand upon his heart, declared 
that he did not Avrite any one of them, and called his God to 
Avitness the truth of his assertion; in his opinion, he said, no 
one excej)t the devil could be the author of this atrocious 
publication, but, added he, after a pause, "1 beg the deviPs 
pardon, for I do not think even him capable of so infamous 
a pro(hiction." 

The i)oetical part of the work, which is a parody on Pope's 
Essay on Man, Avas written by Wilkes, the notes were sup- 
j)lled by his friend Potter (a short account of whom will be 
found in our first volume, p. 230.) Wilkes caused this poem 
to be printed at his OAvn press, in Great George Street, but 
permitted only twelve copies to be struck off, and while they 
were in progiess he was always present, and took every 
pos<il)Ie precaution to prevent any one in the ofHce from 
takini; a cojiy. But notwithstanding all his care, two or three 
copies were stolen by his workmen, and these were shewn as 
napers of curiosity to other printers. At length a few pages 
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Far, far be that from thee — ^yes, far from thee 
Be such revolt from grace, and far from me 
The will to think it — ^guilt is in the thought — 
Not so, not so, hath Warburton been taught, im 
Not so leam'd Christ — ^recall that day, well known, 
When (to maintain Grod's honour — and his own) 
He call'd blasphemers forth — ^methinks I now 
See stern rebuke enthroned on his brow. 
And arm'd with tenfold terrors — ^from his tongue. 
Where fiery zeal and Christian fuiy hung, i» 
Methinks I hear the deep-toned thunders roll, 
Aixd chill with horror every sinner's soul, 

fell into the hands of one Hassell, a workman in the employ- 
ment of Faden, a printer in Fleet Street. This man, and hii 
master, were said to be indefatigable in their endeavouiB to 
corrupt the printers in Mr. Wilkes's house, in order to get the 
remamder. To one man five guineas were given, but he 
could not serve them. At length, however, they fixed upon 
one Gurry, another of Wilkes's workmen, who, after a short 
negotiation, supplied their wants, and became the principal 
witness in the subsequent proceedings against Wilkes. The 
few pages which Faden had already obtained, he, in the 
meantime had shewn to Eidgell, at that time chaplain to 
Lord March, and that pious clergyman was so shocked with 
the obscenity contained in them, that he was exceedingly 
desirous **if such a thing was possible, of obtaining the 
remainder of the work," and, in that case, it was first agreed 
upon between them to reprint the poem, with notes by Mr. 
Kidgell, in a series of letters in the Public Ledger, of which 
paper Faden was the editor. But on more delTberate re- 
flection, they wisely apprehended greater emolument might 
be derived from it, by offering it to government in aid of the 
prosecution then pending against Mr. Wilkes. With this 
dew, Kidgell communicated the sheets to his patran, Lord 



Tl- ^.r^Lzr X ii SiTiDrr. vanic be lam 

J ■: : ; r lint ^Tfe. Lzii vAfce lis jartooa^ time. 

.'L v:...-i f-: zi-Z'di. i-rTteui'-eL for & TiiTmer » 

I'— r: :_> f- •:•£- irji "rrr-^ lis jiasoi^al crook ? 
M : _ . i ..r : ■:■ . i :- H-ejiT-ri: ." >:■ hi^ in place, 
>: r. 1 .1 izLivirirr- c=h ibe irork c^ gnee. 

Lrr: -It >^-i:: r. :■:' ir^iiiiisd s'l^nd sdB? 



-- : L - 1 ^ : : i : : y : 'r-'''~T. :75c. t:.* Bl-LC-p ol Glooccster 

iL .. -: - : n : . L-i--, _- li z H -ij-e :.f L:ri?, araisst Mr. Wi!k« 
: : -t : L : T -:- rr^ :^ j -trlir the z.szne of Wait-nrtoa to 
1 - .-'.-:-: : :..:r- -:•:- :ir Lfj^y ol Wcznaji. The Bishop. 
-..-:-_--:.. ::-f-z.z Llr- b:^- -r- >:: his heart, declared 
::. .: .^ 1 - : — r.Tr ..l- r.r ::" :h€-r:i. a::i c.iliei his God tc 
-.--■" ::.r :r::i: : :.> i-j^.-:::r.: ir. h:? opinion, he said, no 
-r :: ■■ ■ : :..: Iv".. ?:.ill be :he nmhor of this nnxxrions 
J -: ; ;.. .:. :. 1> I he. t.f:er r. j-aufe, *• I beg the devil's 

T .' . . : r 1 '.- r. : :hj:k ever. h:ai capable of so infamous 

.' :.r : -■:'. ■..'. ] -.r: • f :':.e work, -which is a parody on Pope's 
Y'" y :. -^l^.:.. w;.- -.vritten by Wilkes, the notes were sup- 
]■'.'.'■ ' ■' y i.ii fri.-r. i P-tter (a >hort account of whom will bo 
! •:: : ■■■\r :lr-: v.i -.niP. p. 230.) Wilkes caused this poem 
V, ;... '.r.i.u.] ;•: ;.:i o^n j-re-'. in Great George Street, but 
I'»r:;.;r-'- : '■i.'.y f.vi'lve coj.jc-s to be struck off, and while they 
v,'-;-- ill iT'iL':*'-- hf' w-.i-i ahvays i>re>ent, and took every 

]><--:?.>' j.r inri'.ii to [)reve!it any one in the office from 

tnk'w.j :i (•••]>}'. I>ut notwithstanding all his care, two or three 
" |)if- \\<'V(' -tolfij by hi-i Avorkmon, and the-e were shewn as 
...i"r- ot' curiosity to other printers. At length a few pages 
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Far, far be that from thee — ^yes, far from thee 
Be such revolt from grace, and far from me 
The will to think it — ^guilt is in the thought — 
Not so, not so, hath Warburton been taught, lao 
Not so leam'd Christ — recall that day, well known. 
When (to maintam Grod's honour — ^and his own) 
He call'd blasphemers forth — ^methinks I now 
See stern rebuke enthroned on his brow, 
And arm'd with tenfold terrors — ^from his tongue. 
Where fiery zeal and Christian ftiry hung, «s 
Methinks I hear the deep-toned thunders roll, 
Aixd chill with horror every sinner's soul, 

fell into the hancU of one Hassell, a workman in the employ- 
ment of Faden, a printer in Fleet Street. This man, and hii 
master, were said to be indefatigable in their endeavouB to 
corrupt the printers in Mr. Wilkes^s house, in order to get the 
remainder. To one man five guineas were given, but he 
could not serve them. At length, however, they fixed upon 
one Gurry, another of Wilkes's workmen, who, after a short 
negotiation, supplied their wants, and became the principal 
witness in the subsequent proceedings against Wilkes. The 
few pages which Faden had ahready obtained, he, in the 
meantime had shewn to Eidgell, at that time chaplain to 
Lord March, and that pious clergyman was so shocked with 
the obscenity contained in them, that he was exceedingly 
desirous **if such a thing was possible, of obtaining the 
remainder of the work,'* and, in that case, it was first agreed 
upon between them to reprint the poem, with notes by Mr. 
Kidgell, in a series of letters in the Public Ledger, of which 
paper Faden was the editor. But on more deliberate re- 
flection, they wisely apprehended greater emolument mig^t 
be derived from it, by offering it to government in aid of the 
prosecution then pending against Mr. Wilkes. With tihis 
view, Kidgell communicated the sheets to his patron. Lord 
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Of pride delights thee to the topmost round 
Of Fortune's ladder got, despise not one 
For want of smooth hypocrisy undone, 
Who, far below, turns up his wondering eye, 
And, without envy, sees thee placed so high : m 
Let not tliy brain (as brains less potent might) 
Dizzy, confounded, giddy with the height, 
Turn round, and lose distinction, lose her skill 
And wonted powers of knowing good from ill, 
Of sifting truth from falsehood, friends from foes, 
Let Glo'ster well remember how he rose, iw 

Nor turn his back on men who made him great ; 
Let him not, gorged with power, and drunk with 

state. 
Forget what once he was, though now so high. 
How low, how mean, and full as poor as L m 



CcBtera desunt. 



LINES WRITTEN IN WINDSOR PARK 

Th£;se ver^efl appeared^ with Ohurchlira name to tbem, in 
the LondOD MagjiziiiB for lT66t and thcire is no reaaoD to 
doubt their bemg genuine, which is far from beitig the gii£« 
with reispect tu several Hues ascribed to him Lu the FouudUng 
Hoapltai for wit^ imd seTuml other miscelliineotui collectioiur 

When Pope to Satire gave M^ lawful way, 
And made tho Ninirodfl of Mankluc] hk prey; 
When haughty Winiisor h^ard ttirough every wood 
Their Bhiimei who durst be gre^t, yet uot he goodj 
WhOy drtink ynth powcr^ nnd with ambitiou hllud, 
Slaves to themselre?^, and moustere to maukiodf 
Sinkuig the man, to magnify the pduee^ 
WflK! heretofore^ whnt Stuarts h&va been amoe: 
Could ho have look'd into Uie womb of Hma, 
How miight Uh spirit in propbe^tic rhymfif 
Insipirgd by virtue, suid for inborn bold, 
Jiu-tterti of diflcretit import btive foretold! • 
How niight hiK mtise^ if luiy muso's tonguo 
Could oquiil auch nu argument, hare euag 
One Willinm,! who makes aH mankind hh care, 
And ahiiie* the saviour of bis country therol 
One William, who to evcrj* heart givaa bwj 
The fion of George^ the image of ^aaiau ] 

• Pope would have for^^told no such tbing, if we may judge 
^m the following couplet in hqucjur of Qiueen Anne, and 
her fkiuly; _!^i^ 

Hieh jnduatry dts imiling (m tiie plains, Y 

Aad peace and plenty telli a Stuart relgna. 

f William^ Duke of Cumherlandi bom in 1731, among 
hia other high ofhces^ held that of taupe r nnd keeper of 
Wmdflor Great Parkj while his moFe familiar appellation, at 
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Aberdeen, see Scotch Uni- 
versities. 

AchiUeSy a play by Gay, iii. 
236. 

Ackman, an obscure actor, 
account of, i. 14. 

ActoTy The, a poem by Robert 
Lloyd, i. 1, 87. 

Actors, their poverty, i. 8; 
censured for introducing 
the peculiarities of a fa- 
vourite character into all 
their parts, 50; not to be 
estimated according to their 
personal merits or defects, 
86 ; lively description of 
itinerant companies, and 
their mode of travelling, 64; 
censured for their assumed 
consequence, and the self 
importance of their ma- 
na^rs ridiculed. 135. 

Addison, Joseph, lines by, in 
praise of Dryden, i. 143; his 
ghost said to haui^t Holland 
House, ii. 292. 

Addresses on the peace of 
1763 ; dishonourable means 
used to obtain them, i. 247. 

J^sopus, a Roman actor, his 
immense fortune, i. 9 ; costly 
dish given by him at a feast, 
ib. 

Aldrich, Rev. Stephen, con- 
tributes to the exposure of 
the Cock Lane Ghost, ii. 
833. 

Alembert, Mons. D', saying of, 
i. xciii. 

Allen, Ralph, a correspondent 
of Pope, and the AUtoorthif 
of Fielding's Tom Jones, i. 
48; his benevolence, iii. 315. 

Almack's, Old, a noted Tory 



club house in Pall Mall, iiL 
144; the name since trans- 
ferred to a cdterie of female 
noblesse, held in King 
Street, St. James's Square, 
ib. 

Almon, John, bookseller, his 
Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of Wilkes, il. 103 ; first 
publisher of Wilkes's let- 
ter to Lord Temple, 254: iii. 
117. 

Amboyna, cruelties of the 
Dutch at. ii. 185. 

Amyand, George and Claud- 
ius, eminent merchants, ac- 
count of, iii. 85-7. 

Annet, Peter, put in the pillory 
for blasphemy, iii. 25, 106. 

Apicii, the, anecdotes of, iiL 
228 ; a nobleman stigma- 
tized as Apicius, 285. 

Apologp, The, addressed to the 
Critical Bieviewers. prefer 
tory note to, i. 116, 120; 
supplemental note on Ger- 
rick, 146-162. 

Arblay, Madame D*, anecdote 
of Dr. Johnson, from her 
Diary, iii. 181. 

Aristocracy, the author's pre- 
ference of ^n absolute mo- 
narchy toj. Ixxvl. 

Armstrong, Dr. John, excites 
the resentment of Wilkes 
and Churchill, iii. 8Q8; his 
anathema against port- 
wine, 809; his descrlptioii 
of the sweating sickness,811. 

Ame, Dr. Thomas Augustine, 
account of, i. 78, 74, 76. 

Arrow, ii. 261, 808. 

ArtaxerxeSf opera of, notice e£ 
j. 76. 
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cei:>. y. 22. ; ::::: r.vei t_v 

T Ly. -::!:::; .-'::.:: T.^kc::^ei 

irr-.::.. :. '.'.'•^: :.:*vod".:e*<.'f 
W::k..^ ::.. iii. 102. 
Auju>. .: ::-.-j' ■^ ::. 226: 

<A i:.*: :\r< .:i-:i::c:i'.'n id 
K'-m.?. lb. : quMtation from 
IIu-::i..ra- '■:! ir, 227. 

Auju-:a, ;•:•:;. ■••-- «i«.wager of 
Wale-, *a.;o'.-u:it of, ii. 97, 
1'.'4. 

Au-r:ii, ail actor, account of, 
i. 51. 

Auih'.'i\ Th'.-. i-rcliininan-note 
to, ii. 1»;7. 

Ayliil", .Joliii. i.x-ountot'; i. 227 ; 
hun^'at I V' urn. 22S; Chur- 
chiir.^ ;atir.' --f Ayliff's 
Ghost, ih. ; fnj.^mcnts of 
thi-; j>oein, 2o')-»j; a<l«litional 
note oil, 2')4: allusion to, ii. 
11, 17; lin«'> intended for 
that satire, 1S4; iii. 315. 

Baeun, L<.rd Chancellor, ii. 

204. 
Iiak<'r, Sir IJichard. clinmicler 

of the inarvt'il.Mi-;, ii. 241. 
Bar<rc, l„'lui);:iii;: i<. the City, 

it- voya<r<' from Wotinin.s- 

ter, iii. .'>l>. 
Baron, the French comedian, 

compared with Koscius and 

Garrick, i. 148. 



Barrcir. I>r. Isaac, Dejilect << , 
&: the R«storatioD, iL 134; 
■iisnch written bv him, A. 

Bf.rry. Spraneer. account ot, L 
14, ^7, w, s?l; epignmsan, 

I4f. 

Barrj-. James, paintings bv, 
a: the S^>cie:y of Arts, u. 

3'>5. 

Bdrthok»inew Fair, duration 
of abriJirei, i. 11. 

Barr<ch. Adam, his opinion of 
H>ir^rth*< work<, L 249. 

Biiii-vL The, a mock heroic 
p-jem bv Moses Meudez, iii. 
11?. 

Beard, John, Covent Garden 
TLeatre miiiiaged by, i. 84; 
account of, 76. 

Beardmore, uuder-«herifi^ ac- 
count of, iii. 60. 

Beattie, Dr. hi» abusive lines 
on Churchill, i. xlviii. 

Bcckfonl, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, 1762-3, ii. 825; notice 
of, 342: his son the author 
of la/AfZr, 343. 

Btytjai'i Opcnu The, its suo- 
ce-i* and profits, i. 73. 

Benefit of clergy, origin of, iii 
278. 

Benthani. Jeremy, his unin- 
telligible gibberish, iii. 107; 
in the list of sceptics, ib. : 
his vanity as a co<iedcator, 
10l». 

Berenger, J. P., Garrick's ge- 
nerosity ti>, i. 147. 

Berkeley, Colonel Xorbome. 
second to Lord Talbot in his 
due! with Wilkes, ii. 101; 
letter ot\ ib. ; his pungent 
letter to his constituents, iii. 
107. 

Betterton, Tli<>mas, account 
ol', i. U:J, l«0; his excellence 
a- an actor, 1*7; figures in a 
picture by Houarth, ii. &5. 

Billing- gate, humorous lines 
on, ii. JioO. 

Blacow, the informer, ii. 188. 
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Blakei^, account of, i. 64. 

Blackfriars Bridge, clamour 
against its erection, iii. 61 ; 
criticised In Hawkinses Life 
of Dr. Johnson, 63. 

Blackstone, Sir Williana, ac- 
count of, iii. 176. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, furnishes 
Pope with the plan of his 
JSssay on Man, li. 167; in- 
cluded in the list of scep- 
tics, iii. 107. 

Booth, Barton, account of, i. 
97. 

Boscawen, William, author of 
a translation of Horace, ii. 
186 ; inferior to those of 
Francis and Duncombe, ib, 

Boswell, James, his report of 
a conversation about Gar- 
rick, i. 147 ; anecdote of 
Warburton and Edwards, ii. 
63. 

Bottle Conjurer, The, adver- 
tisement of, iii. 119; refrain 
of a ballad WTitten on this 
imposture, 120. 

Bower, Archibald, patronized 
by Lord Lvttelton, iii. 266. 

Bow Street, if^olice Office, un- 
der the old system, iii. 88. 

Boyce, William, the musician, 
account of, ii. 82. 

Boyle, John, Earl of Orrery, 
his want of candour in his 
memoir of Swift, iii. 188; 
Warburton's animadversion 
upon, 139. 

Boyle, Robert, ii. 204. 

Bransbv, account of, i. 68. 

Brent, Nliss, account of, i. 76. 

Brie, Miss, iiccount of, i. 79, 80. 

Bridgeman, Sir Henrj', bart, 
M. P. moves that strangers 
withdraw from the House 
of Commons, when Garrick 
was in the gallery, i. 149. 

Briefs, reading of, in churches, 
abolished m 1828. ii. 22; 
origin of, 23 ; list of the fees 
on, 24. 



BrUm, The. written bv Dr. 
Smollett, in favour of Lord 
Bute's administration, i 
191, ii. 180. 

Brocklesby, Dr., Wilkes's hu> 
morons letter to, ii. 6. 

Brown, Rev. Dr. John, ac- 
count of, iii. 44 ; anony- 
mous ode to, 44-7; his ab- 
surd letters to Garrick, 109: 
The Cure of Saulj a sacred 
ode by him, set to musio, 
extracts from 802. 

Browne, Dr. William, mention 
of, iii. 174. 

Brougham, Lord, his invective 
against Wilkes, i. Ixzxi ; 
underrates Junius, iii. 182: 
error of, respecting Wilkes's 
comments on Churchill,818. 

Bfuce, James, or Abyssinian, 
his retort upon Sinde- 
speech Hamilton, iii. 282. 

Bruce, Dr. Samuel, aocoimt 
of, iii. 114 ; designated as 
Crapef ib, 

Brussels Gazette, notorioos 
for its falsehood, y. 809. 

Brutus, maxim of, ii. 180. 

Buckingham, George Yilliers, 
Duke of, raised to that rank 
by the perverted affection 
of James L ii. 124 ; one 
cause of. the unpopularitv 
of Chaiies L f&.; HnmeVi 
character of^tft.; ChurcliiU*8 
lines OD, engraved on a 
cup presenteiu to Wilkes, 

BuUs and bears of the Stook 
Exchange, iii. 80. 

Burke, Edmund, his hig^ 
commendation of Garriok 
in the House of Commons, 
i. 149 ; his humoroos re- 
marks on Lionl Talbot*t 
efforts at economy in tfat 
royal kitchen, iii. 88; ^»<>- 
thegm ofl in his cluurget 
agiunst Warren Hastii^ 
126 ; his quotiUloa flEOm 
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v-er i;r-. 

: K-'-j ■ -".-r- I. :-. Hi-. 
ijz.r..:.. h . Lir iericr to 

Bu-' y i,:. : A/rt/.. Dr?. efnea- 
cy ■: : ::,T:]r cli^r^icx DC'Zging. 
'1.- i . -J. 

b-iT.r.rr-lI -n-. i i:.e::n:vn of 
■-.- L ... . :.. -v.. V.y reniov- 
f: : -.:. -r ::.e rullicatioTi of 

bi.:e. I«> • :. ::s iimension*, 

Butfr. J-.:*:;, Eurl of, opp':»>e5 
Mr. Pit: ani Lord lemple 
oil tiieir ];r.<;i'''-;ai to co to 
war 'A-vAi :>j.uin. i. IT-,'': his 
ii;'Ji-cr».-et i-n.-iVrcnce of hi* 
couiitrviij./.'j. 170 ; farpi*- 
nizes MuoiN'tt, 1'jI; Home, 
author of D'»iij:la«i, his pro- 
t^'^'ri/'. lt»4: hi- party «ryle 
thein-..'lves '* tne Kiug's 
Frien-i-,"* 20>; viiuiicates 
the p.-:i.:«i of 17G3, 2ui>: his 
afliuMii-trarioii commences 
17»J2, t<'niiin:ite- 1703,233: 
ii. 17: lii< infiiieiice alluded 
to in Caniiin;;*? epistle, 75, 
97, 100; Wiike*»'s apprehen- 
sion uf hi- influence, as the 
foun<l:irif»:i of a power be- 
hind the throne, 100 ; epi- 
gram on, 34H, sixteen peers 
created l,y his means, iii. 
r>0 ; cpi^rrani (»n, as j>roprie- 
tor of tlie i-le of Bute, 70; 
retirement <>\\ 134, 148. 

But-oii, K«v. (/'., extract from 
hi< p"cm on the love of 
country, iii. 1W2. 

Byron. Lord, hi< pathetic tri- 
bute to Cinirchiirs memory, 
i. xlix.; hi> letter to John 
Taylor, iii. 100; in the 
fir-t class of English poets, 
202. 



c:ie^:s zj Mi»f Bride and 

itr v::i:^rvr- i. 7v: iL 204. 
03/«j Hf.%3 a«*. Th*, an- 

ziTrr>-ry i.f. iL »4. 
Caoiir ig? UniT^rssitr oi^ epi- 

ET^ir: ui»n the, iiL 138; 

ke alT-j 126, l^Jl. 
CrTilE ler. M4 Prttt. 

CucpbeL. Thomas, his esti- 
mate ^fCr.urchiirs poeticai 
raeriis, :. Ir. 

entrap: ell. a deaf and domb 
fonur.e-teller, acconnt of, 
iL -Hif. 

CandidnU„ The, preliminary 
notice to, iiil 128 ; LonL 
Bath's letier to Colman oo 
this poem, 124; the severest 
satire ever urinen, 149; 
snpplementan* notes on, 
17y. 

Caiminp, Geor^, extract 
from his Epi*tle from Lord 
W. Kussell to Lord Caven- 
dish, ii. 75; did not believe 
Francis to be the author of 
Junius, lt6. 

Canning. Elizabeth, impos- 
i ture of, ii. 246 ; is convicted 
I of i>eriury, 247 ; fabrication 
of the inii>osture acknow- 
ledged hv her accomplice 
Virtue Hall, 248. 

Otnons of CrUUism^ by Mr. 
Edwanls, ii. 61. 

Carew, Bamfylde Moore, ac- 
count of, ii.* 222. 

Canington, Nathan, King's 
messenger, illegally arrests 
Dryden Leach, printer, ii. 
30 '; wears a silver f^rev- 
houn«l a> an emhlcni ot dis- 
patch, 33, 42. 

Catherine 11. of Russia, 
sj)reails the blessings of in- 
oculation, iii. 252; anec- 
dotes ot', 253 ; defence of, 
1 2r)6. 

; Of tilt nc, Kev. Dr. Croly's tra- 
gedy of, ii. 297. 
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Cavaliers, neglect of, nt the 
restoration, ii. 134. 

Cawn, Meer, Jaffier Ali^ ele- 
vated to the Subahship of 
Bengal, iii. 155. 

Cecil, Secretary, his cruel 
proceedings a^inst Mary, 
Ouoen of Scots, ii. 120 ; em- 
ployed by her son, ib. 

Chaldeans, The^ the earliest 
astronomei's, ii. 219. 

Chalmers. Alexander, his ac- 
count or Churchill, i. Ixxxii. 

Champion of England, cere- 
mony of i is challenge, iii. 
6; his' horse, 58. 

Charles I., King, delivered up 
to the Parliament by the 
Scotch, i. 181 ; alleged cus- 
tom of the Roundheads with 
reference to, ii. 94; anniver- 
sary anthc m of the Oahes 
Head Club, referring to, ib, ; 
his unpopularity caused by 
Buckingham, 124; and his 
fall by the intrigues of his 
queen, 126 ; no parliaments 
summoned by, irom 1628 to 
1640, 127; his oppressive 
exactions, ib. ; Lord Keeper 
Finch invents the expedi- 
ent of ship-money, ib,\ 
Wilkes's remarks on his 
execution, 129 ; Milton's 
sentiments on that trans- 
action, 130; Warburton's 
character of, 131. 

Charles II.. King, sells Dun- 
kirk to the French, ii. 184; 
Tangier abandoned by, 185; 
his (iea'^h suspiciously sud- 
den, 136; compared to Ti- 
berius, iii. 185. 

Charlotte, Queen, ii. 261. 

Chatham, $ee Pitt. 

Chuuncy, Dr., acc-ount of, 
iii. 16. 

Cheere, iii. 18. 

Chesterfield Ix)rd, his letters to 
his sou characterized, i. 168 ; 
bit Jfiymmaiur to a poem 



of Mallet's, ii. 817; his 
character of Lord ChaUuus, 
iii. 92; of Lord Sandwich, 
124; his remarks on the 
obligations of the country 
to Wilkes, 147; his cha- 
racter of Lady Hervey^ 248. 

Chrmaly a pathetic incident 
related in, i. xxxiv. ; suppos- 
ed to refer to ChurchiU, ib. ; 
extract from, xc.;dellnea- 
tioQ of Wilkes's obaraoter 
in, iii. 185. 

Churchill, Charles, the aa- 
thenticity of his sermons 
doubted, i. xxiv.; Dr. 
Lloyd's benevolent assist- 
ance of, i. xxvii.; honorable 
anecdote of, xxxii..; Bishop 
of Rochester's reprimand of 
zxxiii. ; couplet on a propo- 
sal to erect a monument in 
Westmmster Abbeyto,xlix.$ 
Lord Byron's tribute to the 
memory of, xlix.; Sfar B. 
Jebb's care of his sons, Ii.; 
notice respecting them, ib. ; 
took Dryden for his model, 
liii.; his mode of compo- 
sing, tfr.; juvenile produc- 
tions of, ixvii.; his letters 
to Wilkes, Ixix.-lxxxi.; his 
lines on Pope, Ixxi.; epi- 
gram 00, Ixxvii. ; his lines on 
Wilkes, Ixxxi.; his letter to 
Garrick Ixxxii. ; epigram by 
i&; his will,lxxxiii. ; epitaphs 
on,]xxxviii. ; his alleged con- 
tempt for the ancients, i. 28 ; 
his proficiency in the class- 
ics, but neglect of them, t5. ; 
his first political indication 
29; bis portraits, of Shak- 
speare and Jonson, 81 ; cor- 
respondence with T. Daviea, 
87; joins Wilkes bi pab* 
lishing the NorOi Britom^ 97 ; 
his quarrel with tiie Chlieai 
Renew, 118. 121, 124; Mur> 
phy's attack upon, laif bis 
abase of acton In i ' 
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135 : his qnaiTcl and recon- 
ciliation with Garrick, 136, 
137 ; suppresses some lines 
in tiie Ro^chd, 139; his pre- 
ference of Drvden to Pope, 
140, 142: his dislike of the 
latter, 141; parallel of his 
love of late hours with the 
habits of Dr. Johnson, 154; 
support* iiis friend Lloyd in 
prison, 158: his letter to 
Wilkes, on The Proplhecyof 
Famine, 173; his animosity 
to the Scottish nation, 174"; 
anecdote in reference to this, 
ih. ; is reprimanded by Dr. 
Pearce, 185: assists Wilkes 
in publishing the North 
Briton, 191 : partakes in the 
profits of that paper, 224; 
escapes beiuor arrested for 
libel, 225; his satire of 
"Aylitf's Ghost," 228; his 
allceorv of the ancient Bri- 
tish Constitution, ii. 21; his 
invective ap:ainst Warbur- 
ton, 48 : makes an excursion 
to Wales, M; ill-humouron 
that occasion, ib.-, scriptu- 
ral allusions in his ]>oem<, 
85: !iis reading considera- 
ble, 112; wrote rapidly, ib.] 
a hapj)y imitation of his 
slovenly style, ib.\ lines 
written by him for a cup 
})resented" to Wilkes, 125; 
linos in praise of, 158; his 
tenacious memory, 185; 
some poems never publish- 
ed, ih.\ his elo|>cnient with 
Mis«^ Carr, !!♦(»: hisdelu-ion 
with reirard to Wilke-//>. :did 
not flatter wealth or power, 
ll'O: involved in debt, 105; 
relieved by Dr. Lloyd, ib.; 
disehar^'e* all ih-niands uj)- 
on him, and relieves the 
son of his beiietaetor, \W\ 
his sell-comlemnation, VAi; 
The Ghost, the lea>t j)opul:ir 
of his productions, 218; his 



antipathy to colleges, 227; 
his enmity to Smollett, 240; 
again condemns his own 
conduct, 262; his poem of 
The Oonclav€y not publish- 
ed, 275; dislikes Johnson's 
politics, '283; his character 
of Pomposo, 284; Dr. Kip- 
pis' s defence of Churchill, 
tb. ; his invocation to truth, 
compared wiYh the ffenri- 
ade, 289; bis contempt for 
the mawkish dramatic pro- 
ductions of his time. 2f»6 ; 
invidious reflection on the 
Society of Arts, 305; un- 
founded prejudice against 
the mercnants of London, 
318; bis attack on Lord 
Bute's " active ministrjV' 
after the capture of New- 
foundland by the French, 
324 ; on the expense of the 
electorate of Hanover, 327 ; 
his apprehension of arrest, 
iii. 28; his surly spirit of 
independence, 43 ; aestrovs 
hisMSS., 138; his tomb 'in 
Dover Church-yard,139 ; his 
" Candidate," the severest 
satire ever written, 149; his 
sketches of European States, 
222 ; portrait of himself, 265 ; 
a less friendly one, ib. ; «lid 
not complete his fourth po- 
etic year, 293; like Ovid 
and Pope, laments his pro- 
pensity to poetry, 294; hi^ 
acrimonious mention of 
Mason, 298; attacks Dr. 
Annstrong, 308; his ser- 
mons, 313: conduct as cu- 
rate in Westminster, 317; 
the sermons not written by 
him, 319; contemporary 
verses on i-eading them, 320; 
lines written bv him in 
Windsor Park, 327. 
.'hurchill, John, notice of, i. 
xlvi. li.; his widow and 
daughter solicit relief, ift., 
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appeal made to the public 
for them by Mr. Mudford 
and Mr. Pratt, ib. 

Churchill, Rev. Charles, fa- 
ther of the poet, i. xvili. ; his 
death, xxiii. 

Churchill, Rev. W. brother of 
the Poet, account of, i. x. 

Churchill, Miss Patty, sister 
of the poet, attends R. 
Lloyd during his illness, 
iii. 278 ; said to have been 
betrothed to Lloyd, ib. ; 
dies of grief soon after her 
brother's and Lloyd's death, 
ib. 

Cibber, Colley, his observa^ 
tion on elocution and actors, 
i. xxxii; notice of, ii. 279; 
Pope's unjustifiable attacks 
upon, ib. 

Giboer, Mrs. account of, i. 
80, 81. 

Cicero, his vindication of Ro- 
scius, 1. 6 ; his words on the 
death of Ctesar applied to 
Charles L ii. 130; quotar 
tion from, 220; supports the 
College of Augurs, 226. 

Cider tax, its unpopularity 
and repeal, ii. 98. 

Clarendon, Lord, his account 
of the surrender of King 
Charles I. to the Parliament, 
i. 182. 

Clark, an obscure actor, his 
rencontre with Churchill, 
i. 3. 

Clarke, Sir Philip Jennings, 
Dr. Johnson's admonition 
to, iii. 181. 

Clelnnd, John, account ofjji. 
186; his father the WiU 
Uoneycomb of the Spectator, 
ib. 

Clergy, benefit of, abolished, 
iii. 279. 

Cleveland, John, couplet by, 
on Scotland, i. 204. 

Olive, Lord, account of, i. 9; 
his character, ii*. 155, 156; 



Macaulay's essay on, 157 ; 
further account of, 209-11. 

Clive, Catherine, account of, 
i. 70. 

Clouet, Monsieur St. or Chloe, 
chef de cuisine to Holies, 
Duke of Newcastle, epi- 
gram upon, ill. 282. 

Coan, John, a dwarf, i. 14. 

Cock Lane Ghost, the.accomit 
of, ii. 208; pamphlets writ- 
ten on, 217 ; visit to Fanny*8 . 
tomb ridiculed, 827, iii. 119 ; 
H. Walpole's anecdote of, 
120. 

Oocoa4ree CA<6,of Jacobitical 
principles, iii. 41 ; house in 
Pall-Mull, ib.; afterwards 
inhabited by Mr. Christie, 
the auctioneer, ib, 

Coleridge, S. T. his bur- 
lesque sonnets on the lake 
school of poetry, i. 189; his 
character of Warbnrton*8 
writing, iii. 812. 

Colman,Greorge, his disclaimer 
of the Rosctadji. 1; account 
of, 16 *, ridicules Gray*8 odes, 
in his ode to Obscurity, 88; 
his friendly epigram on the 
Author, ii. 167: lines by 
him on Churchill's slovenly 
composition, 219; his retort 
on John TayloWs motto to 
his poems, iii. 106; hla 
epitaph on Powell, 180. 

Colman and Lloyd, burlesaue 
odes by^ them to Oblivion 
and Obscuritv, in ridicule 
of Gray and Mason, i. Ixxv. 

Commons, house of, its de- 
termination on No. 45 cf 
the North Briton, iii. 77; 
resolutions against Wilkes, 
91; rescinded, t&. 

Concanen, Matthew, extract 
of a letter to him from 
Bii^hop Warburton, iL 46; 
abused by the Bishop, 4SL60 ; 
a letter ol the Bishop tonim 
found by Gawen Kmg!it|U{ 
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Warburton his associate in 
the attack on Pope, ib. 

Conclave, I'lie, a satire written 
by Clnin-liiil, deemed too 
personal tor j)ublication, 1. 
xxviii. ; extnict irom, ii. 275. 

Conftrence, I'lie, preliminary 
note to, ii. liiO. 

Congreve, William, ridicules 
the fashionable affectation 
of a melancholy demean- 
our, i. 4i). 

Connoisseurj The account of, i. 
116. 

Coronation of George the 
Third and his Queen, cit^ 
cnmstantial account of, iii. 
1, 30, 58. 

Constitution, British, allegory 
of, ii. 21. 

Contrast, The, portrait of 
George III. i. 219, 212. 

Cooper, Lucy, Alias Atkins, 
the Clara of Lord Boling- 
broke, i. 47. 

Cotes, Hum|)hrv, a "vvine mer- 
chant ill St. Martin's Lane, 
a credulous tool of Wilkes, 
anecdotes of, iii. 285-6. 

Cotterell, Sir Clement, master 
of the cerenumios, iii. 59. 

Covcnt Garden Theatre, its 
pr()si)erity under the man- 
agement of Beard, i. 34. 

Cowj)er, William, his tribute 
to the nu'inorv of liis school- 
felloNv (Uiurchill, i. Ivii.; 
extracrt from a letter of, 
ib.; Soulhev's note upon 
it, lix. 

Cow-i)ox, introduction of, 
mon' liberally rewarded 
than inoculation, iii. 245. 

CrajH-, -obricini't of Dr. Bnice, 
the ol)<e(iuiou> chaplain of 
Lord Mavor Kludver, iii. 77, 
113. 

Critical Hoviow, extract from, 
upon the Itost ind, i. 11»>; 
upon T/it Jyx'A'//// ii.ldrc>>('d 
to the Kevie\vor>, 121, 143. 



Croly, Rev. Dr., his classical 
play of CatiHne, a specimen 
of what a ti-agedy shoald 
be, ii. 297. 

Crousaz, attacks Pope's Es- 
say on Man, ii. 168. 

Grow, Jem, the political tobri- 
quet of a mushroom peer, 
11. 203. 

Culloden, battle of, the rebel- 
lion of 1745 quelled bv it, 
i. 201. 

Cumberland, William, Duke 
of, his courage at the battle 
of Culloden, i. 201 ; obnox- 
ious to the. Jacobites, ii. 
105; loses his diamond- 
hilted sword at tlie exhi- 
bition of the Bottle-Conju- 
ror, iii. 120; the crj* of the 
Jacobites in the crowd, ib.; 
character of, 328. 

Cumberland, Richard, sketch 
of Bubb Doddington. from 
his Memoirs, iii. 40. 

Curate, The name of a poem 
intended to bo written by 
Churchill, ii. 185. 

(hire of SatU, an Ode by 
Dr. Hrown, account c>f, ex- 
tracts from, iii. 802. 

Curry, a principal witness 
against Wilkes, iii. 323. 

Cust, Mr. Pert»grine, his 
affidavit on the subject of 
his share of the loan of 
1763, iii. 88; attacked in 
the North-Briton, his de- 
fence, iii. 88. 

Cust, Sir John, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, iii. 
186. 

Dashw(X)d, Sir Fmncis, ac- 
count of, i. 220; obtains the 
ancient barony of Le De- 
; spender, ii. 101; e^ect^ a 
I church on an eminence, 
I if}.; i)!itroni7.es the protii- 
I <r;i;.' I'juil Whiteheiid, 297; 
I W ilke>'s playful accoant of 
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West Wycombe Church, 
built b^ the pious Dash- 
wood, iii. 108; portrait of 
him as a Franciscan^ 185. 

Davies, W. T. an actress, 
wife of Tliomas Davies, ac- 
count of, i. 36. 

Davies, Thomas, an error in 
his Life of (rarrick, Ivi.; 
account of, 86. 

Day J a poem, by Armstrong, 
extract from, lii. 808. 

Debt, imprisonment for, re- 
marks on, iH. 216. 

Dedication^ a posthumous po- 
em, dedicated to Warbur- 
ton, iii. 312. 

Demonology, form of laying 
a ghost, *ii. 290; ghosts at 
Holland House, 292. 

D.espenser, Lord le, see Dash- 
wood. 

Dimsdale, Dr. inoculates the 
Empress Catherine of Rus- 
sia, lii. 254 ; created a baron 
with a pension, ib. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, iii. 104. 

Doad,Dr. anecdotes of, iii. 241, 
248; Dr. Johnson's exeiv 
tions to save the life of, 
249. 

Doddington, Bubb, his epitaph 
on Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, ii. 105; son of an 
apothecary, 836; becomes 
Lord Melcombe, ib. ; adula- 
ted by Thomson and Young, 
ib.; travestied by Sir C. H. 
Williams, i6. ; Cumberland's 
spirited portrait of him, iii. 
40 ; unfortunate in his edi- 
tor, but who gives the clue 
to the politiou intrigues of 
that period, 109. 

Dodslev, Robert, his tragedy 
of Cteone, origin of, and an- 
ecdotes relating to, iii. 299 ; 
his first work. The Muse in 
Ldverifj ridiculed by Curll, 
300; anecdotes of, 301. 

Doggett, Thomas, the actor, 
voii. m. 



establishes an annual row- 
ing match, ii. 95. 

Douglas, Dr. detects the lite- 
rary forgeries of Bower and 
Lauder, ii. 265. 

Douglas, Tragedy of, see 
Home. 

Drnma, observations on the, 
ii. 296. 

Dryden, John, lines in hn 
praise, by Addison,.!. 148: 
Churchilrs preference of 
him to Pope,ii. 156; a more 
original poet,f6. ; his opinion 
of Congreve's "• Old Bache- 
lor." iii. 292. 

DueUistj The, preliminary 
notes on, ii. 1; supplement 
tal note to. 64. 

Duke, Dr. his lines on the 
Scotch, i. 208. 

Dubnan, the sobriquei of Sir 
Samuel Fludyer, iii. 112. 

Dun, or Dunn, Alexander, a 
Scotchman, obtains admit- 
tance into Mr. Wilkee*8 
house, ii. 41 ; suspected of 
a design to assassinate him, 
but found to be insane, 26; 
alluded to in Mr. Wilkes's 
letter, p. 8, ante; Wilkes's 
. friends deny his insanity, 
iii. 21. 

Dunkin, Dr. assists Francis to 
translate Horace, iii. 182. 

Dunkirk, sold to the French, 
ii. 134. 

Duppa, Mr. supposes Glover, 
author of Leamdas, to be the 
writer of Junins's Letters, 
ii. 840. 

Dutch, cruelties exercised by 
them upon the English at 
Amboyna, ii. 1B5, 

Dymoke,Mr. acts as champioii 
at the coronation of Geme 
III., iii. 6. 

D\nnoke, Shr Henry, created 
a Baronet on serving as 
champion at the ooraoitioQ 
of Queen Victaria,iiLT. 
22 
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L:ri Clive. :;:;21-'. 
Ei-.va.-i^. 1 r. iLJxf. STithor of 



Er--:: 



:. his rrp]^ :o Wilkes. 
. -xi: :t?ccTir:: of. :::. 



E_'y: ::.i:>. rhe, imj.>p:/V«-i 0:1 
<.';.:il :e. t. a-rr.'n^'my.i:. 221. 

E'.T :::':■:. i. : :.r!:niie:itar}\ pro- 
Lv-r>- ve :!.':r«e:i~? f'i'ac:* re- 
>rni::-::.<: i.'rlf.»er\-,icc. at, i. ^. 

Ellivt:. Mi«-. :-.cc'.u:.t <.-i'. i. 55, 

Ep'isiU to \MlUnm Hogarth, 
pr-rlimiMiry ijro. i. 214: 
Su]ip!enie!it:iry uote^. 253. 

Ess'iy on W'jiivin. hi>tory of ■ 
thi- publicatioii, ii. 322*. 

Ertry iwin in his humuur. its " 
(.»cca<i"!;al revivals and cast ' 
*A j'lirts. i. 43. I 

ExcliaiJL"-', Koyul. ii. 318. | 

Exci-e La.vs.* their uiipopu- i 

laritv. ii. 9l». ' 

I 

Fa<loii. puMisherof the Public 1 
Lfl(;Ki\\\. l^^: accomplice : 
of Kiliroll, ih.x r.bnox'ous ' 
to Cnurchiil. 241, iii. 323. 1 

Fnbf .1 /'//•/«. (-xtract frnm Dr. ■ 
.I'>liii~.,!i*.< pamphlet so 
cali<'l, ii. 17'J. I 

EaNtatf. Sir John, character- I 
i-tic- ot', i. 50. j 

Eaiii: y fi,iiip;jct between j 
Fi:iii<-c an-l Spain, debate^ 
upon ir in the cabinet and I 
ill j):ir!iani<Mit, ii. 30S. i 

Foiniiu', The Prophtcy nf\\)VQ- [ 

liniinarv noricc «.f, i. 173. j 

'aiiiiy, ^V( C'tck Lano (ihost. ! 

Fnnirc//, The, incnicati"; tlx' 
lov*' ofoiir conntry, iii. l^^>^, 1 
li>2; tullvot"co.sniopoliti;!ni, 1 
il>4. ' I 



Fenloo. Mi«. aft«rward« Du- 
chess oC Bcdtoo. Dotioe of, L 
73. 

Ferrara. famooit for akiVii] 
fencers, L 202; Hi^bfamd 
tr:4J-*word(5 90 cal]»l, ib. 

Ferriar. Dr. John, hi* detec- 
tiou 01 Sterne's plagiarisms 
from Bnrton. i. 15. 

FieldiLg, Justice, jealous of 
Sir Cri>p Gasooviie. fw his 
detection of E-* Canning's 
imposture, ii. 247; write* a 
pamphlet in vindication of 
Cauning.t6. ; refuted bv Dr. 
HilK ib. 

Finch. Lord Keeper, iuTents 
the famous expedient of 
ship-monev, ii. 127. 

FiDgal ridiculed, i. 185, 196, 
ii. 266. 

Fisher, Catherine, or Kittv, 
notice of, ii. 258. 

Fitzpatrick, account of, i. 23; 
anacks Garrick in the 
Crajtsmnn^ 24 ; the hero of 
the ^FribbUriad, 26 ; his war- 
fare against both theatres, 

Flexney, Mr., the publisher of 
Churchill's poems, iii. 296; 
and sermons, 319. 

Flitcroft, Henrj', architect, 
account of, ii.*22. 

Fludyer, Sir Samuel, notice 
of,'ii. 324; farther account 
of, iii. 112; designated as 
Dalmnn^ ib. 

Foe, I)e, l)aniel, his sketches 
of England and France, iii. 
223. 

Foote. Samuel, anecdote of, i. 
xlvii. account of, 11 ; farther 
]):rrticulars of, 44, 46; his 
pun upon Hamilton, 128; 
j)arallel Ijetween F»>ote and 
(iarrick, 12y, iii. 304. 

Forbes, .lohn, a Scotch Cap- 
tain in the French service, 
ciiallenges Wilkes, ii. 40; 
alluded to, in Wilkes's let- 
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ter to Dr. Brocklesby, 8, 
ante. 

Fortune telling suppressed by 
act of Parliament, ii. 289. 

Foster. Sir Michael, i. 81. 

Foiindiing Ho^ntal for WU, 
verses ascribed to Churchill 
without authority, iii. 827. 

Fox, Henrv, Lord Holland, 
notice of, i., 219; anecdote 
of, ii. 8; Gray's severe ver- 
ses on, 18, 14; his bribery 
of members, 14 ; his pecu- 
lations, tft. ; resolutions pass- 
ed against him by the Live- 
ry of London, 16; his exe- 
cutor prosecuted and com- 
pelled to refund, 16; his 
love of play and irregular 
habits, td.; their influence 
upon his son's character, i6. ; 
Home Tooke's ** Two Pair 
of Portraits," ib 

Fox, C. J., motion of, i. 228, 
ii. 16; his motion against 
Lord Sandwich, iii. 147. 

Fox, Sir Stephen, his ghost 
said to revisit Holland 
House, ii. 292. 

France characterized as a na- 
tion, iii. 186, 222. 

Francis, Rev. Philip, transla^ 
tor of Horace, Dr. Johnson's 
praise of his translation, ii. 
186; his son. Sir Philip, 
supposed the author of Ju- 
nius, ib.] doubts of Mr. 
Canning on this subiect,t6. ; 
assisted by Dr. Duiikin 
in translatmg Horace, iii. 
132. 

Franking, abuse and abolition 
of, iii, 217. 

Franklin,Dr Thomas, account 
of, i. 16 ; his translation of 
Sophocles vindicated, iii. 
298. 

Frederic of Prussia, enthusi- 
asm in favour of, i. 164; 
Miss Bab Wvndham remits 
him £1000 166. 



Fribbkriad The, a poem, ex- 
tract from, i. 26. 

Garrick, David, extract from. 
a letter ofji.xxxix ; extract 
from his prologue to 
the GandesHne Marrktge, 
xxxii. ; extract from Sheri- 
dan's monody on, 4; his in- 
timacy with the great, 5; 
his undersize, 14. 16 ; con- 
troversy with. Fitzpatrick, 
28;* his serv^e imitation 
censured, 89; account of, 
104-109; Walpole's opinion 
of, 100; Johnson's ditto, 
110; his letter to Lloydl 
119 ; his apology for hbnself 
and the players, 186; his 
lines in defence of his pro* 
fessiop, in the FiiMeriad^ 
187; his mode of life at 
Hampton, 146: Dr. John- 
son's eulogium on him, 147 ; 
his generosity to Mr. Beren- 
ger, t6.; epigrams on, 148: 
tne high compliment Mia 
him in the House of Gom- 
monsj 148; verses written 
by hxm. on that oooasion, 
149; his best plays and po- 
etry. 160; Lord Chatham's 
poetic invitation to him to 
nis country seat tft.; h|a 
answer, 161 ; his death and 
funeral, 162; Dr. Warton's 
tribute to his memory, A.; 
his rejection of Irame's 
tragedy of Douglas, 184; 
refuses a tragedy by White- 
head, 196; his letter to 
CoUnan on the ** Epistle to 
Hogarth," 218; his lines in 
compliment to Rieh, iii. 11 1 
anecdotes of, 127-82; paral- 
lel between Gkirrick and 
Foote, 129; his Mrigram on 
Sir John Hill, iSo; Jea 
d'eitpht oo Qain, 281; epi* 
taph ou Hogarth, 267. 

Garth, Dr. portrait <^, in Eo* 
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garth's SI'. James's Day, ii. 
95 : notice of, iii. 16. 

Gascoyiie, Sir Crisp, Lord 
Mayor in 1753: detects the 
fraud of Klizalnjth Canning, 
ii. 247 ; excites the envj- of 
Fielding by his superior 
tact, ib. 

Gay, John, his caution to 
"vvalker-i in London, ii. 321. 

General Warrants, Lord Cam- 
den's o[)inion of, ii. 32 ; 
correspondence between 
Wilkes and the Secretaries 
of State on the subject of, 
34 : resi-ited by Earl I'emple, 
iii. 201. 

Genner, or Jennet, ^•ulgar er- 
ror resiiectinpr the, iii. 238. 

George II., King, the prosper- 
ity of hi< reiirn, ii. 96; con- 
trast with the present time, 
ib.i causes of this, ib.; 
Wilkes's character of, 103; 
Horace Walpole's Memoires 
of, 105; irregularities at the 
funeral of, 303; the funeral 
described by Horace Wal- 
pole, iii. 121. 

George HL, King, his partiali- 
ty for Lord Bute, i. 210; 
his portrait from *' The 
Contrast," ib. : addresses 
to, dishonourably obtained, 
247 ; i)ower behind the 
throne during the early part 
of his reign, li. 166; corona- 
tion of, 304; banquet at 
Guildhall on his coronation, 
ib.; his first speech to his 
parliament, 315; amusing 
description of his cojrona- 
ti(Mi, iii. 1-9; the champi- 
on's challenge, 6. 

uieorge IV., King, his corona- 
tion, iii. 9. 
'host, The, preliminary' ex])la- 
nation of the imposture, ii. 
20h-17; poem, 21b; sup{)lo- 
nental notes to Book L 
*^0] ib. to Book U. 290- 



Book rV. iii. 1 ; criticisms 
on, 10; snpplemental notei 
to Book IV. i06. 

Gibbon, on the office of Lan 
reate, i. 218." 

Gideon, Sampson, the wealthy 
Jew broker, supports Sb 
Robert W^alpole, iii. 90; his 
son created a peer, ib, fet- 
ter on, from Horace Wal- 
pole to Conway, 91 ; anec- 
dotes of, 115. * . 

Gisbal, an hyperborean tale,i. 
179. 

Glover, Richard, anthor of 
Leonidas. account of, ii. 840; 
supposed by Mr. Dnppa, to 
be the author of Junins*s 
Letters, ib. ; criticism on his 
tragedy of Medea^ iii. 298; 
Burke*s compliment to him, 
ib. 

Goldsmith, Dr Oliver, his allu- 
sion to Churchill, i. Ivi.; 
character of Garrick, in his 
"Retaliation," 107; quota- 
tion from his TVorcZter, iii. 
204, 222. 

Gotham, preliminary note to, 
ii. 74; supplementary note 
to Book II. 139. 

Gov, M. Pierre, anecdote of, i. 
Ixxix ; introduced by Wilkee 
to Churchill, iii. 281; quo- 
tation from Dr. Armstrong 
on, 282. 

Grafton, Duke of, account of, 
iii. 259. 

Granby, Marquis of. account 
of ii. 309; verses on bv Sir 
C. H. Williams, 810; tribute 
to his memory by Junius, 
iii. 288. 

Grantlev, Lord, see Norton. 

Gray, 'I'homas, his Odes ridi- 
culed by Colman, i. 88 ; his 
severe verses against Lord 
Holland, ii. 13; his poetic 
fame invulnerable, 173; 
adulation of, 190; his foibles 
iii. 297. 
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Greeks unacquainted with 
Astronomy, li. 223. 

Greiiville, (icorge, liis politi- 
cal sobriquet, ii. 203. 

Greyhound, silver badge of 
oftice, worn by the king's 
messengers, ii. 33^ 42. 

Griffiths, Ralpli, a bookseller, 
editor of the Monthly Re- 
view, iii. 283. 

Grimaldi, Joseph, the Chwn^ 
par excellence, iii. 12; Dick- 
ens's Life of, lb. 

Guildhall, splendid entertain- 
ment given to George 111. 
and his Queen, ii. 304, iii. 
. 66. 

Guthrie, William, account of. 
ii. 183. 

Gypsies, their character, ii. 
223; statute against them, 
239. 

Hacknev-coach-office, first es- 
tablished, iii. 61. 

Halifax, Earl of, his reply to 
Wilkes, ii. 35, 65. 

Hallam, Mr. his description of 
the prosperous reign of 
George II. ii. 97 ; reference 
to his Constitutional History 
of England, iii. 305. 

Hamilton, Single-speech, ac- 
count of, iii. 280 ; conversa- 
tion between him and Bruce 
the traveller, 281. 

Hamilton, Archibald, the prin- 
ter, Cuthbert Shaw's cha- 
racter of, i. 123; Foote's 
pun upon, ib. 

Hampden, John, ii. 18. 

Hanover, electorate of, ii. 327. 

Hardwicke, Earl of, elected 
High Steward of Cambridge 
University, iii.123: support- 
ed by the younger mem- 
bers,'l61; the latter censur- 
ed and stigmatized as Re- 
cusants^ ib. 

Hart, Mrs., account of, i. 78. 

Hart, the dancing-master, ii. 



305; caricatured by Bonnell 
Thornton, iii. 81. 

Hastings. Warren, his letter 
to Wilkes, i. Ixvii. 

Havard, William, account of, 
i. 34, 35. 

Elawkins, Miss, her account 
of Garrick's dress and mode 
of life at Hampton, i. 146. 

Hawkins, Sir Jonn, his senti- 
ments on the construction 
of Blackfriars Bridge, iii. 68. 

Hayman. Francis, the painter, 
account of, ii. 93 ; paints for 
Vauxhall, i6. j his picture of 
the Archer^ iJb, ; lines on it, 
by Smart, ib. 

Hayter, Dr. Thomas, Bishop 
of Norwich, the intimate 
friend of Jortin and Clarke, 
appointed governor to 
George III. then Prince of 
Wales, and abruptly dis- 
missed by Lord Bute, iii. 
141; lines written on that 
occasion, 142; Horace Wal- 
pole's sneer at, ib. 

Heberden, Dr.f^ilkes*8 letter 
to, ii. 5 ; account of, iii. 176. 

Henrietta of France, her in- 
triguing character — ^uncon- 
querable spirit — poverty 
and distress — renders her 
eldest son odious, and paves 
the way to the removal of 
the youngest, ii. 126 ; Home 
glosses over her fatal coun- 
sels, ib. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, son 
of James I., ii. 121. 

Hervev, Lady, tee Lepel. 

Hill, Sir John, account of, i. 
20-^3; Garrick's epigram 
on, ib.; Garrick's second 
epigram on, iii. 180. 

Hogarth, his death accelerated 
by the attacks of Churchill, 
i. xxxvii; Mr. Nichol's life 
of, ib.; his autobicMpiphj, 
ib. ; his epigram on Quin, L 
101; his Strolting Ac(rem$, 
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134; Chnrchiir> epi^^tle to, 
214; notice of, from the Es- 
say prefixe-I to his works, 
21;j; Dr. .Fohn^on's epitaph 
on, '^10; his picture ot Siyia- 
mnmla^ 24-i: rancour of 
Wilkes and Churchill 
against him. ih.r, corres- 
pondence respecting the 
picture of Sigisinunda, 244- 
5; history of it, 246; Charles 
Lamb's character of his 
works, 24*J; M. Adam 
liartscli's opinion of them, 
ih.\ appri>('(l bv Mr. Morell 
of Churchill's 'Kpistie, 253; 
retaliat<?s on the Epistle^ by 
a caricature on Churchill, 
253; his j)icture of St. 
Jmiies's Day described, ii. 
95; liis "Five Orders of 
Periwigs," iii. 39; the se- 
cond i(jw represents Lord 
Melcombe, ib. ; lines on his 
death, and epitaph, 266,267. 

llolhiiid, inhal)itants of, cha- 
ract(M-i/x'(l, iii. 222. 

Holland, Lord, see Fox. 

Holland, ac(;ount of, i. 37; a 
|)iij»il of Mr. (larrick, ib.\ 
nitroduccs Powell on the 
stage, 3«. 

Hoin(;, .lolin, author of Doug- 
las, account of, i. 184; a 
nrotcgc of Lord Bute, 194; 
liis >Si('(;i' (if Aqtiiltia repre- 
sents \\u'. siege of Berwick, 
i*ii. 3ot). 

Horse, Lord Talbot's, iii. 53. 

Howell, .hiincs, his opinion of 
the wines of Portugal, iii. 
310. 

Hume, l);ivi(i, his palliation 
of the vices of the Stuarts, 
ii. 11!*: i)a"-ses no censure 
on tilt' judicial murder of 
lialei:j:li, 122; his remarks 
on the (11 vine right claimed 
by King.hnnes L 123; his 
ciiaracter of liuckingliam, 
124; palliates the faults of 



Qaeen Henrietta, 126; ex- 
I cuses the vices of Charles 
I n. 135 ; apologizes for James 
I the First's apathy on occa- 
sion of the cruelties of Am- 
borna, 136, 136; merits of 
his history, iii. 804-5; his 
remarks on the Warboito- 
nian school of criticism, 821. 
Hunter, Miss Kittv, elopes 
with the Earl of l^embroke, 
ii. 302; Horace Walpole's 
account of that event, iii. 
112. 
Kurd, Dr. Bishop of Worces- 
ter, his style of criticism, 
characterized by Hume, iii. 
321. 

/mf€/>en<2ence,preliminary note 
on, iii. 256. 

D 'Israeli, Mr. underrates 
Churchill in his Curiosities 
of Literature, i. Ivii. 

Italy, its inhabitants charac- 
terized, iii. 224. 

Jackson, account of, i. 47. 

Jacobites, the white rose worn 
by the, i. 197; their last 
struggle in 1745, 201 ; cele- 
brate the old Pretender's 
birth-da V, ii. 94; the Cocoa- 
Tree Club notorious for 
maintaining their princi- 
ples, iii. 41; Lortl Mans- 
field's Jacobitical bia.«, 101, 
116; the cry of "Billy the 
butcher has* lost his Kiiife," 
120. 

Jatfier, Meer, Snbnh of Ben- 
gal, his gratitude to Lord 
Clive, iii. 16G. 

James I., King, portrait of, ii. 
IPJ; money squandered 
among his Scotch minions, 
120; his kingcraft, ib. Prince 
Henry's sucUlen death, 121; 
attributed by some to his 
father's jealousy, ib.\ anec« 
J dote in ridicule of his poll- 
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cy, 122 ; his antipathy to a 
sword, ib. ; his mean sacri- 
fice of Kalcigh, ib.; tame 
suhmission to tlie Dutch 
atYer their cruelties at Ara- 
boynn, 135. 

James II., commits seven 
Bishons to the Tower, ii. 
137; nis dastardly behav- 
iour at the Battle of the 
Bovne, 233. 

Jeakits Wife, The, bv Col- 
man, Mrs. Pritchard's ex- 
cellence in, i. 86, 87. 

Jeffrey, Lord, his estimate of 
Churchill's tjilents, i. Ix. 

Jefferies, the infamous instru- 
ment of James II.'s tyran- 
ny, notice of, iii. 20. 

Jenher, Dr. our obligations 
to, iii. 246. 

John, King of France, noble 
reply of, ii. 128. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his 
censure of Churchill, i. 
Ixi. ; his witty remark on 
Dr. Kenrick, Ixiii.; his 
testimony to the qualities 
of Wilkes, Ixvi. ; probable 
cause of Churchiirs attack 
upon, 15; his prologue on 
Snakspcare and Jonson, 
31; has given celebrity to 
the " Mourning Bride,"* 85; 
extract from that play, ib. ; 
anec<l<)tc of, 107; his pre- 
ference of I)r\'den to Pone, 
143; his kindness to child- - 
ren, 146; his eulogium on 
Garrick for advancing the 
dignity of his profession, 
147 ; his love of late hours, 
but habitual temperance, 
164; The Xmtes Attica in 
Ivy Lane, ib.; his opinion 
ofAHan Ramsay, 183; his 
celebrated letter to Slac- 
pherson, 186; rt»futes the 
pretended authenticity of 
Ossian's j)oem?, ib. ; his opi- 
nion of Mallett, 187-9; his 



epitaph on Hogarth, 216; 
his comparison of Warbur- 
ton and Edwards, ii. 68 ; his 
pension, and definition of 
the word Pensioner. 178; 
reprobation of the seditious 
conduct of Wilkes, 179; his 
indignation at the imposture 
of the Cock Lane Ghost, 
217; his discussion on the 
superstition of the Highlan- 
ders, 229; festive anecdote 
of, 259; believes in Lander's 
veracity, 266; oblige^ him 
to subscribe a confession of 
his ^lilt. penned by him- 
self, ib. ; his dictton and dic- 
tionary ridiculed by Chur- 
chill, Mrith specimens of, 
270; his tory politics ob- 
noxious to Churchill, 288; 
character of, as Pompoao, 
284; visits the ghost in Cock 
Lane, 831; publishes an ac- 
count of the imposture in 
the Gent. Mag. ib,; hint 
respecting the publication 
of nis Shakspeoro, ib, ; his 
opinion of Taylor, the ocu- 
list, iii. 24; his observation 
on the Scottish Universities, 
163 ; anecdote of. 181 ; Lang- 
ton reads Dodsley's Cleone 
to, 299, 312. 

Johnson, Charles, the au- 
thor of Chrysalf delineates 
Wilkes's character, iii. 185; 
see ChrysaL 

Jonson, Ben, i. 29; JohnMm^s 
character of him in his pro- 
logue, 81; Churchill's ditto, 
82; date of his patent as 
Laureate, 212 ; character of 
Abel Dnigger in his Alche- 
mist, ii. 288. 

Journey, The, posthumous 
poem, iii. 292. 

Junius^ motives of, impugned 
by Lonl Brougham, iii. 182; 
his Letters attributed to 
Lord Chatham, to Sur Phi- 
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lip Francis, ii. 186; to Rich- 
ard Glover, 343; and to 
Single-speech Hamilton, iii. 
280. 
Justices of the Peace in Lon- 
don, their former mal-ad- 
ministration, ii. 62. 

Kelly, Hugh, author of Thes- 
pis, u])oem, i. 14; conductor 
of the Public Ledger, 60. 

Kenrick, Dr. notice and anec- 
dote of, i. Ixiii. 

Kent, William, victim of the 
Cock Lane Ghost impos- 
ture, ii. 208. 

Kidgell, Rev. Mr., obtains a 
c.')j>y of Wilkes's Iissay on 
Uoman surreptitiously, ii. 
188; his narrative of the 
transaction, 189; Wilkes's 
able rei)ly, ib. 241, iii. 323; 
his discreditable proceed- 
ings, 324. 

King, character of a Patriot, 
ii. 143. 

Kino;, Dr. William, account 
of, and epitaph on, iii. 170-3. 

King, Thomas, account of, 
i. 30. 

Kingston, Duchess of, dis- 
graceful anecdote of, i. 45; 
another, ii. 1)8. 

Kippis, Dr. account of Chur- 
chill written by, i. Ixxxii. ; 
his defence of Churchill, ii. 
284 ; remarks on Churchill's 
sermons, iii. 318, 319. 

Knox, Vicesimus, attacks 
Churchill in his I-ssays, i. 
Ivii. ' 

i 

Lamb, Charles, his view of ' 
Hogarth's works, i. 249. \ 

Lanu" Ducks, sit Bulls and 
liears. 

Langhoriu', Dr. .h)hn, trans- 
lator of Plutarch, account 
(>f, iii. VV1\ (jMotation fnan a 
P'^'m of, 134 ; succeed^ 



Smollett as editor of the 
Critical Review, 233. 

Lansdowne, Marquess of, •. 
Pettj'. 

Laud, Archbishop, ii. 124. 

Lauder, William, notice of, iL 
264. 

Laureate, origin of the office 
of, i. 212 ; by ivhom succes- 
sively filled, ib. 

Leach,*Dryden, printer, ii. 80; 
his taste for elegant print- 
ing, ib. : eclipsed b^v Bnsker- 
ville and others, ib. ; taken 
into custody, 81; recovers 
damages, ib. 

Ledger^ The Public, a news- 
paper edited by Kelly, i. 60. 

Lennox, Mrs. Arabella, notice 
of, ii. 258. 

Lepel, or Le Pell, the witty 
Mary, marries Lord Hervey, 
iii. 243 ; Lady Caroline Her- 
vey, her youngest daughter, 
244. 

Libel, law of, ii. 828, iii. 48. 

Lichfield, Earl of, account of, 
iii. 166. 

Livy, his style, iii. 63. 

Lloyd, Dr. benevolently as- 
sists Churchill, i. xxvii.; 
who expresses his gratitude 
in the '' 0>w/eiYnce," i^. 

Lloyd, Robert, his proficiency 
in classical and polite lite- 
rature, i. XXV.; his repug 
nance to the situation of 
usher.xxvi. ; writes XXieActor^ 
xxvii.; his dissipation, ih.\ 
criticism of the Avtor, xxx. ; 
Sheridan borrows from it, 
xxxii. ; is confined in prison, 
and supported by Chur- 
chill, xxxix. 158; his death. 
xli.: lines by, in praise of 
Churchill, Iv. ; his epitaph 
on him, Ixxxix.: his dis- 
claimer of the Jiiisciad^ \. 1; 
learned without |K'dantry, 
28: account of him, 30; ri- 
dicules Mason's (A/e to Afe- 
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mory, 33; Garrick's letter 
to, 119, 131 ; his epigram on 
Dr. Peiirce's reprimand of 
Churchill, 185; author of 
tlie poem called " The Poe- 
try Professors," iii. 188; in- 
gratitude of Thornton to, 
276 ; dies soon after Chur- 
chill, 278; is attended in his 
sickness by the sister of 
Churchill, tb. 

Loan of 1763, particulars of, 
iii. 87. 

Lockman, John, account of, 
iii. 82 ; song composed by, 
114. 

London, resolutions against 
Lord Holland by the Livery 
of, ii. 15; ancient abuses in 
the police of, 274 ; liberality 
of the merchants of, 818; 
progressive improvements 
of, 821, 322; couplet from 
Midas on the Lord Mayor 
of, 352; city procession with 
the address hooted by the 
populace, iii. 30; the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen invit- 
ed to the Coronation dinner 
at Whitehall, return im- 
pransi, 58, 65 ; list of Lord 
Mayor and Corporation in 
1761-2, 114. 

Long, Dr. Roger, account of, 
iii. 165. 

Ix>thario, iii. 151, 158, see 
Sandwich. 

Lou^^hborough, Lord, account 

Love, James, account of, i. 
48, 49, 50. 

Lowth, Bishop, his comment- 
ary on the book of Job, 
ii. 52. 

Lumley, iii. 226. 

Lun, see Rich. 

Lunatics, Lord Hi^h Chan- 
cellor's jurisdiction over, 
iii. 280. 

Lyttelton, Lord, Churchiirs 
harsh censure on his mono- 



dy on his* wife, i 179; his 
intimacy with Mr. ' West, 
193 ; Churchill's portnut of, 
iii. 264; patronizes Archi- 
bald Bower, ib. ; affectation 
of his style, 265. 

Macaulay, Mr. his harsh cen- 
sure of Boswell, i. Ixii.; 
his joining Kenrick with 
Churchill, id.; his review 
of the life of Lonl Clive, 
iii. 157 ; essay on Machia- 
velli, 182, 256; observations 
on Gray and Churchill, 297. 

Machiavelli,Macaulay*8 essay 
on his character and writ- 
ingSj iii. 182. 

Mackhn, Charles, account of, 
i. 64,66; a teacher of doca- 
tion,ii.804; his lectiires,828. 

Macpherson, James, account 
of; i. 185; Dr. Johnson*8 
letter to, 186 ; fabricates 
materials for his Ossian, to 
earn subscriptions, 266. 

Madan, Rev. Martin, notice 
of. iii. 18. 

Mallet, or Malloch, David,'«o- 
countofj L 187; Dr. Johnr 
son's estimate of him,187-8; 
his contemptible poem call- 
ed « Truth in Rhyme,'» iL 
817. 

Mandeville,Sir John,an amus* 
ing paper on, in tne Tatler, 

Mf^sfield, Lordj i. xlY.;hi8 
opinion of Wilkes, IxvL; 
his interpretation of the law 
of libel, ii. 828; his princi- 
ple of judicial decision, iii. 
48; his original predilection 
for The PreUnder, 101, 104; 
was calnmniated, 116; his 
high merit appreciated, tk; 
his own vindication oi hit 
conduct, 117; anecdote of| 
268. 

Mansion House, aeooont oil 
iL822. 
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March, Lord, anecdotes of, re- 
specting his absurd wagers, 
iii. 188, stt Queensburv. 

Margaret's, St. Church, West- 
minster, account of the 
painted window designed 
for Henry Vll.'s chapel, 
published' by Dodsley, ii. 
270; epigram on, ib.; his- 
tory of the painted window, 
iii/78. 

Markham, Dr., notice of, i. 
Ixx. 

Marlborougli, Duke of, the de- 
cline of iiis faculties, i. 251. 

Marriage Act, the, passed in 
1753, iii. 231). 

Martin, Samuel, the hero of 
the DutUist, i. 230; personal 
abuse ot', in tiie Nurth Bri- 
ton, ii. 1; menace-J the au- 
thor before the House of 
Commons, ii. 2; Wilkes's 
letter avowing himself the 
author, ib. ; Mr. Martin's 
reply, ib.; their duel, 3; re- 
conciliation at Paris, 4, 63. 

Marvol, Andrew, notice of. ii. 
171; anecdote of his inde- 
pendence, 172; Mason's ele- 
uant tribute to his disin- 
terested patriotism, ib. 

Mary, Uuceii of Safts, perse- 
cuted by Cecil, Lord Bur- 
lei^ili, ii.* 120. 

Mason, Hev. William, his Ode 
to Mt'iiiory ridiculed by 
Lhtyd, i. 33; account ^of, 
17b ; liis love of allitera- 
tion, IbO ; his tribute to 
the patriotism of Andrew 
Marvel, ii. 172; anecdote 
of, 174: lii-^ j)oem entitled 
" Isis,"' iii. li»; his charac- 
ter ol" Hume, 305. 

Meihn, a tnigedy by (Jlover, 
acc<)unt of, iii. 2U*J. 

Medinenham, «>r Med'nainAb- 
bey, disgnicetnl orgies of 
the inniato of, iii, I'ii.'; in- 
sciiptions in the interior of, 



ib. ; indignant reflections 
upon, 170; motto over the 
entrance of, 186. 

Meer, Gossim, iii. 156. 

Meer, Jaffier, »6. 

Melcombc, Lord, see Dodding- 
ton. 

Mendez, Moses, his mock he- 
roic poem called the BaUiad^ 
iii. 118 ; assisted by White- 
head, ib. 

Messengers, the King's, their 
conduct in the execution of 
general warrants, ii. 42. 

Midoi^ extract from, ii. 362. 

Militia, Westminster, its ori- 
gin, i. 61 ; intrigues of the 
adventurer M'Gregor re- 
specting it, 62. 

Miiltrf Joe, author of, ii. 96. 

Milton, John, his sentiments 
on the death ofXDharles the 
First, ii. 130. 

Monmouth, rusticity of its in- 
habitants, ii. 81. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley, our obligutious to, iii. 
245, 252. 

Montagu, see Sandwich. 

Monthly Review, i. 118, ii. 85; 
critique on " Tlie Ghiwt," 
293, iii. 2b3. 

Moody, account of, i. 64, 66. 

Moore, Rev. Mr. implicated in 
the Cock Lane conspiracv, 
ii. 210, 280; ridiculed, 327. 

More, ii. 87. 

Mossop, Henry, account of, i. 
87. 

Motley, author of •* Joe Mil- 
ler,'' ii. 95. 

Mourning Bride, a tragedy hy 
Congreve, extract from* and 
Johnson's opinion of, i. ^o. 

Murphy, Arthur, his conteaip- 
tiblepoem of the " NaiaiU 
of the Fleet Ditch," i^ 
XXX.; account of him, i. 
17; his connection with the 
Auditor, and blunder com- 
mitted in it, 66, 67 ; his 
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failure ns an actor^ 59 ; calls 
Churchill and his friends 
the Little Faction, 60, 76 j 
his method of getting up 
his phiV8, 131 ; his attack on 
Churcfiill,132 ; his "Grecian 
Daughter," imitated from 
the iVeiich of M. Belloy, 
184 ; his dramas of the vapid 
school of Whitehead, ii. 296 ; 
his plagiarisms, iii. 804. 
Mylne, Robert, architect of 
Blackfriars Bridge, iii. 62. 

Nassau, house ofj its noble 
defence of religious liberty 
against the bigotry of Philip 
IL and the ambition of 
Louis XIV. ii. 138. 

National debt, its corrupting 
influence in elections for 
members of Parliament, i.' 
8: progressive increase of, 
iii. 158. 

Newcastle, Duke of, account 
of, ii. 847. 

Newfoundland, capture and 
recapture of, ii. 324. 

New River ^ i. 67. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, ii. 264. 

Nicholas, John, nis jife of 
Hogarth, i. xxxvii. 

Nicholas, John Bowyer, his 
edition of Hogarth's auto- 
biograpliy, i. xxxvii. 

Niaht, an epistle to Robert 
Llovd, prefatory note to, i. 
153' 

Noctus Attica in Ivy Lane, i. 
154. 

Norris, H., account of, i. 51. 

North Briton, The, some num- 
bers of probably written by 
Churchill, i. lxxvii.,lxxviii., 
Ixxix.'; published jointly by 
Churchill and Willies, i. 67, 
191, 216, 217 ; motto to No. 
XVII. 218 ; ceases to appear, 
223; recommences with the 
famous No. XLV. which is 
condemned as a libel, 224; 



burnt at the Royal Ex 
change, 225; its ticrimonyi 
ii. 1; its abuse of Mr. Se- 
cretary Martin, t&.; long 
debate upon it, £&.; aneo- 
dote of the Prince of Wales, 
ii. 64; the celebrated No. 
XLV. given at length, 66- 
72; anecdote respecting a 
new series of, 78 : Lord Tal- 
bot ridiculed in No. zn. ofl 
iii. 53. 

Northumberland, Duchese of, 
her fashionable and literary 
parties, ii. 268. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, account 
of, i. 222; his character de- 
picted, ii. 55; iii. 101, 117. 

0*Brien, William, aoconnt ofl 
i. 46. 

Ogilvie, John, author of Pro 
vidence, a poem, iii. 806 ; ex- 
tract from, 807. 

Orrerv, Karl of, «ee Boyle. 

Orford. Earl of, Me Walpole. 

Oxford, riot at, m 1747, IL 
188; high Tory principles 
of the University, iii. 19 1 
predilections of, m favour 
of the Stuarts, 128; General 
Pepper sent there with a 
troop of horse, ib, ; epigrams 
on the occasion, tb. 176; 
characters of the Oxonian 
professors. 186. 

Ossian, see Macpherson. 

Packer, account of, 51. 
Palmer, John, account oL LIB ; 

Ohurchiirs amende komr* 

able to him, 189. 
Palmer, Mr8.,daugliterof Mrs. 

Pritchard, notice of, i.64,80ii 
Pontine^ or Pantini, a fiuhion* 

able pasteboard playthinOi 

invented by Mademoiseue 

Pantini, a mistress of Mar* 

shall Saxe, iii. 80. 
Parliamentary proceeding a 

gainst Wilies, I. SSft. 
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Parson?, author of the impos- 
ture of the Cock Lane Ghost, 
ii. 209. 

Patavium, or Padua, affected 
style of its ancient inhabit- 
ants, iii. 63; Livv of this 
school, lb.; Quintilian's crit- 
icism on it, iii. 63. 

Paterson, an active Common 
Councilman and principal 
promoter of buildin^ Black- 
friars Bridge, iiis inscription 
for it ridiculed, iii. 62. 

Patriots, few real, ii. 37 ; those 
few have been ill requited, 
ib.; Sir Robert Walpole's 
definition of, iii. 134; cha- 
racter of Wilkes as one, 
in C/irysnl, 135. 

Pearce, Dr. Zachary, repri- 
mands Churchill foV writing 
satires and dressing as a 
layman, i. 185; extract from 
a satire upon, ii. 275; an 
epigram u^)on, 276; contest 
respecting the painted win- 
dow in Saint Margaret's 
clnirch, iii. 78. 

Pearson, a leading charac- 
ter in the parish of St. 
Margarets, Westminster, iii. 
78. 

Peers, extraordinary creation 
of, iii. 55. 

Pembroke, Karl of, anecdotes 
of, ii. 302. 

Petty, William, Earl of Shel- 
burno and Marquis of Lans- 
dowMO, his political sobri- 
quet, ii. 203. 

Philippa, (^uccn, takes David 
Bruce i)ris()ucrat the battle 
of Neville's Cros<, i. 200. 

Phillips, Sir, John, account of, 
iii. lOS. 

Physicians, College of, War- 
wick Lane, Newgate Street, 
lines upon, from CJartli's 
Di^^ponsary, iii. 15. 

'VA//////, rile, bv Beaumont 
•'••d Fletcher, i'. 85. 



Pitt,William,Earl of Chatham 
quits the ministry on the 
que-tion of a war with 
Spain, i. 170; receives an 
annuity for life, ib. ; his 
character assailed, tft. ; ad- 
dresses to him from several 
cities and towns, 171 ; for- 
feits his popularity in 1766, 
ib, ; accepts a peerage, and 
as Lord Privy Seal, controls 
the measures of govern- 
ment, ib. ; loses the friend- 
ship of Lord Temple, ib.; 
resigns in 1768, ib.; is recon- 
ciled to LordTemple, ib. ; re- 
tires to Hayes, ib.; Miltiades 
and Cimon, the heroes of 
Marathon, the neare.«t paral- 
lel with the two Pitts, 172; 
endeavours with Earl Tem- 
ple to abolish party, 208; is 
thwarted by Lord Bute's 
party, ib.; victories obtained 
under his administration, 
209, ii. 16; proposes to go 
to war with Spain, 808; 
known as " the Great Com- 
moner," 309; iii. 92; char- 
acter of him, by the Earl of 
Chesterfield, 93-5. 

Pitt, Lady Hester, created 
baroness Chatham, 170. 

Pomposo^ sobriquet given to 
Dr. Johnson, ii. 284. 

Ponton, Daniel, account of, 
iii. 91. 

Pope, Alexander, Church- 
iirs lines on, i. Ixxi; criti- 
cisms on, 140-3; an admirer 
of SternhoM's version of the 
18tli Psalm, 144; character 
of him and of his poetry, ii. 
156 ; various readings of his 
Jissiy on Man^ 158; substi- 
tutes Cibber's name for 
Theobald's in the Duncittd, 
279 ; his tale of Lodona and 
I'an in his Wimfsur Fortat^ 
311 ; his testimony to Kich's 
excellence, iii. 12; his lines 
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on Stowe, 143; quotations 
from, 202, 258. 

Pope, Miss, account of, i. 72. 

Powell, William, a pupil of 
Garrlck, i. 38 ; his talents 
delineated, iii. 131; obser- 
vations on, by Garrick, ib, ; 
Sterne's Letter on, to Gar- 
rick, 132 ; Colman's epitaph 
on, 180. 

Plato, no good translation of 
the works of, iii. 196.- 

Players, statute against, i.l33. 

Port wine, denounced by Dr. 
Armstrong, iii. 309. 

Post-Office, remarks on the, 
iii. 218; Mr. Allen's reform 
of the, 316. 

Potter, Thomas, M; P., son of 
the Archbishop of Uanter- 
burvj i. 230; nis dissolute 
life,* tb. ; supposed to have 
written the notes to Wilkes's 
Essay on Womctn^ ii. 48 ; iii. 
822. 

Pratt, Charles, Earl Camden, 
notice of, i. 239; liberates 
Wilkes, 240 ; his opinion 
on the warrant for seizing 
Wilkes's papers, ii. 32 ; his 
constitutional interference 
on Wilkes's committal to 
the Tower, 42. 

Pretender, the Old, his birth- 
day and cognizance, ii. 94. 

Printers, actions brought by 
them against the messen- 
gers acting under the gene- 
ral warrant for seizing the 
authors, &c. of the Noiik 
Briton J ii. 30. 

Prior, Matthew, quotation on 
the bliss of ignomnce, iii. 27. 

Pritcliard, Mrs., account of,i. 
82, 83, 86; iii. 179. 

l*rivilege of Parliament, a- 
busps of, iii. 216. 

Pn>j)hecy of Famine, The, i. 
173. 

Pi-oridtnce^ti poem by Ogilvie, 
criticized, iii. 806. 



Prudence, definition of, i. 168. 
PnbHc Ledger, The, edited by 
KeUy, iii. 60. 

Queensbury, Duke of, quota- 
tion from Lucan on bis 
vices, iii. 151; his unre- 
strained debauchery, 184; 
see March. 

Quin, James, account of i. 
92, 93; epigram on, by Sir 
C. H. Williams, 100; by 
Hogarth, 101 ; hifl corres^ 
pondence with Rich, 101, 
102 ; anecdotes of, and epi- 
grams upon, iii. 230; Smd 
lett's portrait ofl in Bum. 
phrey CHnker, ift. ; pl^ 
Lycomedes in Achiues, 287. 

Qui'ntilian, iii. 68. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, sacrificed 
to the resentment of the 
Spanish court, under the 
plea of his having been an 
accomplice in the pretend- 
ed conspiracy of Arabdla 
Stuart, ii. 122, 128. 

Ralph James, account of, ii. 
201. 

Ramsay, Allan, father and son, 
account of, i. 182. 

Rational, the, the breastplate 
of the High-priest of the 
Jews, iii. 97. 

Rebellion, of 1745, allusion to 
the, i. 167, 181; Home's 
history of, 184; quelled at 
the battle of CuUoden, 201, 
207. 

Record in the prosecution 
against Wilkes altered by 
Lord Mansfield, iii. 268; 
epigram on, 269. 

Recusants, at Cambridge, iii. 
161. 

Reeves, Dr., physician, iU. 19. 

Reform Bill, The, bribery not 
diminished by, i. 8; nor 
character of mepibers im*. 
proved by, A. 
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Resifi^nation of the Whig Lords 
hi 1752, ii. 29. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his 
name coupled, bv Walpole, 
with that of Ramsay, i. 183; 
his enduring fame, 252. 

Rich, John, manaojer of Covent 
Garden theatre, i. 68; his 
letter to Qiiin, i. 101; his 
excellence in pantomime, 
iii. 11. 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, Bart., 
represents the Duke of Nor- 
m.'indy at the coronation of 
Geor^j^e III., humorous an- 
ecdotes of, iii. 56-7. 

Rolt, Richard, an unprincipled 
hack writer, account of, i. 67. 

Romnnoir, complaints fatal to 
the imperial house of, ii. 8. 

Romans, their mode of can- 
vass for office, i. 7. 

Roquet, M., the enamel paint- 
er, praises the talents of 
Ramsay, i. 183. 

Rosdad, The, prefatory note 
to, i. 1; the Poem, 6; list 
and account of publications 
occasioned by, iii. 111-114. 

Rosciu-, (^nintus, account of, 
i. 5, b; compared with Gar- 
rick and Baron, 148. 

Ross, David, account of, i.64. 

Rosslyn, Karl of, see Lougli- 
borouLrli. 

Rough. Mr. Serjeant, his me- 
moir i)r('lixe(( to the letters 
of Wilkes, i. Ixxii. 

Roundheads, alleged custom 
of tiie, ii. 94. 

Sackville, Lord George, his 
conduct at the battle of 
Minden, ii. 234; tried by 
court-martial, and dismissed 
the service, //».; restored to 
his honours under George 
III. 235; sarcasm ui)on, bv 
Mr. ritt, 236. 

^andwich. Lord, account of, 
' 101: his political sobri- 



qnet, 203; contest for the 
High-stewardship of Gain« 
bridge, iii. 123; epigram 
upon, 124; sketch of his 
character, t6. ; iusulted by 
the Cambridge students, 
126; anecdotes of, 146, 162. 
Savoy, The, and old Somerset 
house, ancient royal resi- 
dences, iii. 60. 
Sav, Rditor of the Gazetteer, 

ii. 241. 
Schoraberg, Dr. Isaac, notice 
of, iii. 17 ; assists Mendez in 
writing the BaUiady 118. 
School for Lovers, a drama by 
Whitehead criticized, iii. 
301. 
Scotland, defence of, In a poem 
entitled '* Genius and Val- 
our, a Scotch pastoral," i. 
176; a scurrilous attack 
upon, entitled " Gisbal," 
179; Cleveland's couplet on, 
204; her ancient alliance 
with France, 206; battle of 
Neville's Cross, »6.; David 
Bruce taken prisoner, ib.\ 
devotion of, to the cause of 
the Stuarts, 207 ; Dr. Duke's 
lines on, 208; universities 
of, iii. 163. 
Scot, Miss, her marriage with 

Churchill, i. xx. 
Scottish Universities, Dr. 
Johnson's character of, iii. 
163. 
Scriptiu'c phrases, Churchill 
censure(l f«)r the frequent 
use of, ii. 85. 
Seeker, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, account of, ii. 346. 
Second sight. Dr. .lohnson's 
I sentiments on, ii. 22i». 
Sellon, Rev. William, his in- 
gratitude towards his school- 
I fellows, Churchill & Lloyd, 
I i. 158; sermon preachedby 
j him, a plagiarism, ii. 329. 
' Sermons of Churchill, Dr. 
' Ki])pis's critique on, iii. 818. 
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Shakspeare, his superiority 
to the ancient tragedians, i. 
29. 31 ; character of him in 
Johnson's prologue, 31 ; and 
in the Rosciad^ 32; his in- 
vocation to Sleep, ii. 147. 

Shaw, Cuthbert, his character 
of Hamilton in " The Race,'* , 
i. 123; his lines on Dodsley's 
Cleone^ iii. 299. 

Shebbeare, Dr. John, account 
of, ii. 182; Bejirdmore's 
conduct as under-sheriff, 
towards, iii. 60. 

Shelburne, Earl of, see Petty. 

Sheridan, R. B., borrows lines 
from the poem of "The 
Actor," i. xxxi; his mono- 
dy on Garrick, extract from, 
i. 4. 

Sheridan, Thomas, notice of, 
and advertisement of his 
lectures, i. 66; account of, 
102j 103 ; a teacher of elo- 
cution, ii. 304; his gesticu- 
lation ridiculed, iii. 80; re- 
cites Drydcu's ode for his 
benefit, tb. 

Ship-money, opinion of Judg- 
es as to liigjility of, ii. 127. 

Shut«r, Edward,* account of, i. 
9-13. 

Sidney, Algernon, ii. 18; letter 
quoted from his memoirs, 
129 ; his opinion on the just- 
ice of the execution of 
Charlo!* I. ii. 129. 

Sieqe o/Aquileia^ a tragedy by 
Home, anecdote relating to, 
iii. 306. 

Sigi^niundrt, contrast between 
Hofriirth's and Dryden's de- 
scriptions of, i. 243. 

Sign-post exhibition, account 
of, ii. 305. 

Simpson, Thoma*, his plan for 
building Blackfriurs Bridge, 
iii. 62. 

Smallpox, introduction of in- 
oculation for, by Lady M. 
Montagu, iii. 244. 



Smart, Christopher, singular 
engagement entered into by 
him, 1. 67. 

Smith, Dr. Robert, author of 
"Harmonics," account of> 
iii. 164. 

Smith, gentleman, account of, 
i. 63. 

Smollett, Dr., editor of the 
Critical Review, i. 118, 124; 
his attack on Voltaire, 124; 
account of, 127, 181; his 
strictures on Admlnd 
Knowles's pamphlet. 188; 
fined and imprisoned, 189; 
encournged bv I/Ord Bute 
to publish "The Briton," 
191, ii. 173; no stated j^n- 
sion for writing The BriUm, 
180. 

Society for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, vindicated, iL 
804. 

Somerset House, the ancient 
residence of the Queens of 
England, iii. 60. 

Sophocles, i. 27; compared 
with Shakspeare, 29. 

Soutiiey, his observations on 
Cowper and Churchill, i. 
lix.; his note on Colman 
and Lloyd's burlesque odes, 
Ixxx. 

South wark fair abolished, til. 

Sovereigns, English, since the 
Conquest, poetical list of, ii. 
139. 

Spain characterized as a na- 
tion, iii. 223. 

Sparks, Luke, account of, L 
62, 63. 

Squires, Mary, a gM^sy, ac- 
count of, il. 222; arrested 
on suspicion of ill-treating 
the impostor E. Canning, 
247; examined at the Man. 
sion House, ib.; the Egyp- 
tian Hail, so called from this 
examination, ib.-y her inno 
cence established, S48. 
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St. John*-, We-tmin-ter. in- 
habitnnt- of. cen-ureJ by 
Churchill, ill. 7S. 

St. Bri'ie'^ h^^l!- muffled, on 
the pa^^inz of the cini- pro- 
ce--ion with the address to 
the Ki!!Z, on the peace of 
1763, iii. 30. 

Sta'^-men, inconsi>tencie5 of, 
ii. 20<». 

Stf-el^-. Sir Ricliard, hi' mental 
ii:firmitie«, i. 251. 

Stenif, Dr. Lawrence, his 
[>l.'i!^iari«in*, i. 15. 

Sterrihold, Tlioma-, ?tanzas 
of hi- vfr-ioii of the ISth 
p-ahn, admired bv Pope, i. 
144. 

StOf.k-Exr-hanpre, the twin- 
mon.ster- of, iii. 80; oripr.- 
ally Jonathan's Coffee 
Hou^o, 114. 

Stone, iii. 235. 

Stowe, I'ojte's line? on, iii. 143. 

Strafford, Karl of. hi? influence 
over Ciiarle> I. i. 124. 

Stuart-, the devotion of the 
Scotch to the cause of, i. 
207 ; extinction of their line 
in 1^07, ?/a; character of, in 
the socond hook of Gotham^ 
ii. 75; the Tories their 
starK'h friends to the last, 
lii. 41. 

Sullivan, Mr., a leadinp; man 
in f)pj>osition to Lord Clive, 
in the Last India Company, 
iii. 157. 

Sunnier, Rev. Dr. Humphry, 
iii. 105. 

Swift, Dean, insanity of, i. 251. 

Talbot, Karl, (dani<fiir acjainst, 
ii. 12: allusion to hi'^ duel 
with Wilkc-, 101; his eco- 
nomical re<iulations in the 
royal kit(di('n, 232: Wilkes's 
huinoroiw account of the 
duel, 250; hi'^ quarrel with 
Karl Temple, 255; his 
""^ucstrian eticjuetto at the 



coronation ndicaledr iii'OS; 

his silly conduct at Bajz«hot, 

82: Bnrke's hamoroiis ob- 

?er\-ation«. 83. 
Tansrier, abandoned bv 

Charles II. ii. 135. 
Taylor, the Chevalier John, a 

3uack ocniisr, iii. 23: Dr. 
ohr:5on's opinion of. 24. 
Taylor, John, son of the pre- 
ce«ling. many years e<fit.>r 
of the Sun evening paper, 
iii. 24 : a panster and poet, 
ib. : author of the humoroas 
jeu cTttprit of JtonsUur 
ToMon^ 106; Lord Byron's 
letter to ib. 
Taylor, Thomas, the Platoaist, 

his rhapsodies, iii. 196. 
Temple, Earl, supports Mr. 
Pitt in advisinjj a war with 
Spain, and with him retires 
from the ministrj', i. 170; 
in 1766, declines to co('>pe- 
rate with hi.s noble brother- 
in-law. Lord Chatham, 171 ; 
but reconciled to him in 
1768, ib.; tries to abolish 
party spirit, 208, ii. 29: his 
public spirit 31: supports 
the illeprally arrested print- 
ers during their prosecu- 
tions, ib. ; \Vilkes*8 letter to 
from Bag>ihot, 250-4; his 
quarrel witli Lord Talbot, 
255; joins Mr. Pitt in pro- 
posing a war with Spain, 
308; Pope's lines on his 
seat at Stowe, iii. 148; his 
vin<lication of the liberty of 
the press, 291. 
Temple, the, iii. 61. 
Templars, the, epigrams on 
their armorial ensigns, iii. 
111. 
Thoms(m, the poet, his adu- 
I lation of Doddington, ii. 
' 190. 

■ Thornton, Honnell, his neglect 
I of Lloyd when in distress, u 
i 15^; his burlesque ode oo 
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St. Cecilia's day, performed 
at Runelngh to ancient Bri- 
tish music, ii. 82; ridicules 
the Society of Arts, 806; 
his burlesque catalogue, 
• 807; his sign-post exhibi- 
tion, iii. 81 ; his ingratitude 
to Lloyd, 276. 

TimeSy The, a political print, 
i. 217. 

Times. The, a satire on the 
profligacy of, iii. 212; se- 
verely censured, 261. 

Terra FUius^ by Colman, 
extract from, relating to 
Churchill, iii. 186. 

Thetpis, a poem by Hugh 
Kelly, in imitation of the 
Bosciad, !. 14. 

Toft, Maryj her singular Im- 
posture,* li. 243; Whiston's 
credulity respecting, ib. ; 
confesses the fraud, ib.; 
Mr. St. Audr^, an eminent 
surgeon, lends himself to 
the delusion, 245; his re- 
cantation, ib.; appetite of 
the pubUc for the marvel- 
lous, 255. 

Tooke, Home, his pamphlet 
entitled " Two Pair of Por- 
traits," ii. 16; his acrimo- 
nious correspondence with 
Wilkes, iii. 144. 

Tooke, Rev. William, extract 
from his life of the Empress 
Catherine II. of Russia, iii. 
254. 

Tooke, Mr., refers in his His- 
tory of Prices to the pros- 
perity of England during 
tlie reign of Ueorge U. ii. 
97. 

Tower, the, called by the par- 
tisans of Wilkes the Basiile, 
ii. 42. 

Transportation of convicts, 
first inflicted by statute 89 
Eliz., ii. 79. 

Tulips, mania for at Haerlem, 
IL 80; extends to England, 
VOL. m. 



88; lines on, from Dr. 
Young's Love of Fame^ ib, 
Tyers, Jonathan, proprietor 
of Vauxhall, employs Hay- 
man, the painter, ii. 93. 

Universities, see Oxford and 
Cambridg^, Mr. Locke^ and 
Bishop Hoadley's opinion 
of them, iii. 17t ; Scottish, 
Dr. Johnson's observations 
on, iii. 163. 

Vanghan, Thomas, a friend 
of Murphyt i. 60. 

Victoria. Queen, her corona- 
tion, ill. 9. 

Villiers, see Buckingham. 

Vincent, Mrs., account o£ i. 
73, 76. 

Voltaire, Smollett's censure 
of his writings, i. 124; 
character of, 125 ; his com- 
parison between Pope and 
Dryden, 142; an emanation 
from the Father of lies, 177 ; 
his Henriade more vera- 
cious than his prose histo- 
ries. 289; a very unsafe 
guiae, and not entitled to 
credence, ib. 

Volunteers, armed for the de- 
fence of the country, IL 816. 

Wager lines on a foolish,!, zliil. 

Wales, Geor^, Prince of, an- 
ecdote of, li. 64. 

Wales, Princess Dowager oi^ 
see Augusta. 

Waller, his poetry character- 
ized, i. 141. 

Walpole, Horace, extract from 
his letter to Lord Hertford, 
1. xxxix. ; another in praise 
of Churchill's DueUist, xli. ; 
another from his letter to 
Conwav, xliv. ; his mistaken 
estimate of Garriok, 109; 
his malevolence towards 
the princess dowager of 
Wales, U. 07; and Lord 
28 
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Bute, 105; his random ob- 
servations on Churchill, 
178 ; his remarks on Wilkes, 
200; on parliaments, iii. 
107; on Kitty Hunter's 
elo})ement, 112 ;*on the Cock 
Lane Ghost, 120; on the 
funeral of George II. 121; 
on Wilkes, 136 ; on Dr. He- 
berden, 175; on the Mar- 
riage bill, 239 ; on Dr. Dodd, 
241; Wilkes's visit to him 
at Paris, 325. 
Warburton, Bishop, notice of, 
ii. 43 ; Dr. Johnson's opinion 
of, 45: hh English compo- 
sition of the highest order, 
46; saying of Bishop Berke- 
ley, respecting, 48; his self- 
sufficiency, 49; abuses Con- 
canen, ib. ; letter to Dr. Hurd 
on his first acquaintance 
■with that writer, 50 ; his let- 
ter to Concanen found by 
Gawen Knight, 61 ; asso- 
ciated witli Theobald and 
Concanen in the attack on 
Pope, ib.; his notes on 
Shakspeare censured by- 
Edwards, 51; attacks Ed- 
wards, 52; Boswell's anec- 
dote of, 53; Churchill's 
satire on him injurious to 
the cause of virtue, 54 ; his 
death, 55 ; his character of 
Charles I. 131; defends 
Pope's Jissny on Man^ 158 ; 
assists his wife's uncle, Mr. 
Allen, in his correspondence 
with Lord Chatiiam, iii. 57; 
his untVieiidly disparage- 
ment of Garrick, 129; his 
animadversions on the Earl 
of Orrery, 138; letter by, 
on Walpole and Ohurchiil, 
179, 312; his notes scorned 
by Churchill, 314, 315; ty- 
ranny of, 321 ; his complaint 
iirainst Wilkes in the House 
ui" Lords, 322. 
"rt'^'i, Dr. Joseph, immo- I 



lates CharchiU at the shrine 
of Gray, i. Ivi.; his tribute 
to the memory of Garrick, I 
162. 

Ward, Dr. Joshna, acconnt o(y 
iii. 13. 

Warton, Thomas, sncceeds 
Whitehead, as poet-lanie* 
ate, i. 196; origin of the 
office, 212; his ^* Triumph 
of Isis," written in answer 
to Mason's Elegy, iii. 19. 

Webb, Philip Carteret, M. P., 
account of, i. 280; tried for 
perjury, t6.; his contribu- 
tions to the Society of An- 
timiaries, 281; side of his 
collections, 232; Horace 
Walpole's slander of him, 
ib,', iii. 207. 

Wedderbum, Alexander, tee 
Loughborough. 

Wesley, John, account o^ L 
226. 

West, Gilbert, his intimacy 
witii Mr. Pitt and Lord Lyt- 
telton, i. 198. 

Westminster, origin of its mili- 
tia, i. 61; act for the better 
lighting of, iii. 87 ; new Ses- 
sions-house, of the goose- 
pie order of architecture, 
38. 

Whales, in the Thames, of 
monstrous dimensions, iL 
242. 

Wharton, Philip, Duke of, his 
titles to unenviable distinc- 
tion, ii. 69; figures in Ho- 
garth's " St. James's Day,'* 
95. 

Whiffle, iii. 34. 

Whitehead, William, account 
of, i. 194; origin of the 
Laureateship^212, ii. 90; his 
vapid dramatic productions, 
290; his ridiculous airs as 
Laureate, 298 ; character of 
his nlays, 300; iii. 301. 

Whitehead, Paul, his exag- 
gerated patriotism and apot- 
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tesy, ii. 201 ; his vices recom- 
mend him to Sir Francis 
Dash wood, 297 ; assists Men- 
dez in writing the Battiadj 
iij. 118; his poems, 276. 

Whiston, Rev. William, trans- 
lator of Josephus, his cre- 
dulity repirdmg the impos- 
ture of Mary Tofts, ii. 243. 

Whitfield, George, account of, 
ii. 224. 

Wildman, a wine merchant, 
brother-in-law of Home 
Tooke, a political society 
established at his tavern in 
Albemarle street, iii. 148; 
anecdotes of. 144. 

Wilkes, I^rd Brougham's in- 
vective B^iinst, i. ixv.; 
sportively invites Junius to 
a banquet at the Matfi^on 
House, Ixvi.; Lord MiEuis- 
field's opinion of, ib.; Dr. 
Johnson's testimony to the 
qualities of, »&.; his epieto- 
lary intercourse, t6. ; his cor- 
rect editions of Catullus and 
Thoophrastus, ib. ; letter of 
Warren Hastings to, Ixvii. ; 
Churchill's lines under a 
print of, Ixxxi. ; his letters 
relative to an intended edi- 
tion of Churchill, Ixxxv.; his 
opinion of Pope and Dry- 
den,lxxxvi. publishes joint- 
ly with Churchill the first 
number of the North Briton^ 
67, 191; his prediction re- 
specting the " Prophecy of 
Famine," 178; ChurcfiiU's 
letter to him on the same 
poem, ib. 210. 214, 215, 216, 
217; arrested and sent to 
the Tower, 223-4; his pre- 
sence of mind, 225 ; expelled 
the House of Commons, 225 ; 
returned a fifth time for 
Middlesex, 226; chosen 
Lord Mayor, ib.; release 
of, by Lord Camden, 240; 
is menaced by Secretary 



Martin as the author of tbe 
North BriUniy ii. 2; avows 
himself the author, ib. ; chal- 
len^d bv Mr. Martin. i6.; 
their duel in Hyde Park, 8; 
his card to Dr. Heberden, 5 ; 
his humorous letter to Dr. 
Brockle^y, 6, 17 ; his pri- 
vate printing press, 80 ; base 
use of it, t&. ; recovers da- 
mages for the seizure of his 
papers, 82; his letter to the 
Earls of Egremont and 
Halifax, 84; commences an 
action against Lord Hali- 
fax, 86:; obtains damages, 
ib.; the immense expenses 
incurred on this occasion by 
the crown, 86; challenged 
at Paris by a Scotch captain 
in the French service, 40; 
Alexander Dun, found in 
his house, supposed with 
the intent to assassinate 
him, 41; is committed to 
the Tower, 42; Churchill's 
lines engraved on a cup pre- 
sented to, 126; his remiu^ 
on the death of Charles L 
129; attacked by Dr. John- 
son in "The False Alarm," 
179; his fMigry reply, 180; 
his ans w€ikta Kidgell'*s pam- 
. phlet, 189; his patriotism 
assumed, 120; his tergiver- 
sation, ib. ; anecdote on his 
squinting, 201 ; hiit duel wiUi 
Lord Talbot, and humorous 
letter, 260; ridicules John- 
son's diction and Diction- 
ary. 270; ridicules Lord 
Talbot in the North BrUon, 
iii. 68; his playful descrip- 
tion of West Wyoombe 
Church, 108; his c&uraoter 
in Chrytalf 186; what we 
are mdebted to him for, 188; 
Horace Walpole's remarks 
on, ib. ; his humorous letter 
to Ganrick^ during his ezue, 
187 ; Burke's quotetkm firam 
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Horace on his return, ib.i 
acrimonkus correspond- 
ence with Home Tooke, 
144: Lord Sandwich's cou- 
duct :o, >tigmatized, 152; 
•vrrire? to Dr. Burton, 162: 
his censure ot' Blackstone, 
176; his obser\-dtions on the 
Oxonian pmfessor?, 186; 
his epi£rram on Lord Mans- 
field. 20^* : his thirst for ce- 
lebrity, 270; shared by the 
Roman satirist*. 3>. : his con- 
test wirh <rovemment found- 
ed on iiiterest, 293; the po- 
etcal part of the Essay on 
Wvni'in written, 322; onlv 
twelvt; copies of it printed, 
ib. ; copie-i stolen by the 
workmen, ib, ; is prosecuted, 
and retire^ to France, 325; 
visits Horace Walpole there, 

Wilke-, Miss, account of, i. 
Ixxji. 

Wiiks, H., his excellence in 
the part of Sir Harry Wild- 
air, i. 41, 51, 52. 

Wilkiiison, Tate, i. 12; ac- 
count of, 13; extract firom 
the Diary of. 46. 

VVilie.-, Dr. Edward, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, account 
of, iii. 279. 

William III. King, i. 209; de- 
parture (in this countrj') 
from his protestant policy, 
ii. l;i8. 

William IV., King, his coro- 
n'.ition, iii. 9. 

Williams, Sir Charles Han- 
bury, his epigram on Quin, 
i. 100. 

Winchester school, iii. 162. 



< Winckelmann,Abb^, presents 
Wilkes with an antique ala- 
baster uni, L 1. ; the rnscrip- 
tioo on, li. 

Window, painted, in St Har 
^aret^s church, iii. 78. 

Wmdow Tax, in 1762, humor- 
ous couplet upon, L 167. 

Windsor rark, lines written 
in, attributed to Churchill, 
iii. 327. 

Wingate, an eminent mathe- 
matician of the 17th centu- 
ry, iii. 273, 276. 

Womngton, Mrs., her excel- 
lence in the part of Sir 
Harrv Wildair, i. 41. 

Woodward, H., i. 22, 41, 46. 

Wray, Daniel, his poetical list 
of* the sovereigns of Eng- 
land, ii. 139. 

Wvcombe, West, church built 
by Lord Le Despenser, ii. 
101. 

Wyndham, JMlss Bab., remits 
£1000 to the King of Prus- 
sia, i. 165. 

W^yndham, Penruddocke, edi- 
tor of Bubb Doddington*s 
Diary, iii. 109. 

Wyndham, Charles, gee Egre- 
mont. 

Yates, Richard, his rencontre 
with Churchill, i. 8; ac- 
count of, 10, 40. 

Yates, Mrs. Aima Maria, ac- 
count of, i. 76, 77; selects 
Glover's Medea for her bene- 
fit, iii. 298. 

York, Cardinal, death of, i. 
207. 

Young, Dr., his adulation of 
Walpole, ii. 190. 
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